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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


ni The tragic change of dynasty in Ser- 
BloodyEnd via, while intelligently discussed in 
of a Dynasty. the American press in its various 
phases, attracted popular interest in this coun- 
try, last month, chiefly by reason of its grim and 
ghastly circumstances. The ethics of regicide 
is a subject that has been discussed for several 
thousand years ; and the affair at Belgrade has 
added nothing new to the accumulation of argu- 
ments and reflections upon that time-worn sub- 
ject. The facts of the situation in Servia may 
be generalized in a few sentences. That little 
country has for some time been one in which 
modern liberalisin has been widely prevalent, 
and in which extreme radicalism and republi- 
canism have gained strong foothold. King Alex- 
ander had grown arbitrary and arrogant; had 
recently set aside the liberal features of the con- 
stitution by an act of high-handed usurpation, 
and had shown himself in every way as unfit to 
exercise royal power as he was unworthy to wear 
the royal dignity. Of all reigning monarchs in 
the opening years of the twentieth century, it 
might fairly be said that Alexander of Servia 
was the most conspicuously ill- qualified. The 
fact that he was without friends at any European 
court was due only in small part to political com- 
plications, or to matters dynastic or otherwise 
for which he was not personally responsible. 
Exemplary conduct in private relations, coupled 
with industry, intelligence, and a right spirit in 
his public duties on behalf of the Servian nation, 
would have won friends for him; and in due 
time he would have made a fitting marriage that 
would have strengthened Servia’s international 
position, added security to his throne, and given 
prospect of a perpetuation of the Obrenovitch 
dynasty. But he was stubbornly perverse. 


,. His father, King Milan, had abdi- 
Alexander's . : ° 
Iil-omened cated in 1889, at the same time pro- 

Career. ‘claiming his son Alexander King of 
Servia under a regency until he should attain 


his majority at the age of eighteen. At that 
time, Alexander lacked some five months of 
being thirteen years old. In April, 1893, nearly 
a year and a half before he had reached his 
eighteenth year, Alexander performed a bold 
coup d'état, declared himself to be already of 
age, dismissed the regency, and successfully as- 
sumed authority as King. This needless act of 
violent self-assertion was a bad omen for the 
future of his career. His father, King Milan, 
with many attractive and popular qualities, had 
always preferred a life of pleasure and dissipa- 
tion in Vienna and Paris to the exercise of his 
official duties at Belgrade. In the period after 
the Russo-Turkish War, when Servia acquired 
its complete freedom from all nominal connec- 
tion with Turkey, and in which the Prince of 
Servia became a king, there was constant rivalry 
and intriguing in the Balkan states between the 
emissaries of Russia and those of Austria. King 
Milan had placed himself frankly and fully under 
Austrian influence. His wife, Queen Nathalie, 
was the daughter of a Russian officer, and was 
secretly in alliance with the pro-Russian party. 
It was the work of this party which resulted in 
securing the abdication of Milan. The Russian 
court was disposed to do what it could for the 
young King Alexander, and for several years it 
exerted itself to help him secure a wife. His 
quest was the talk of all Europe, and the list of 
snubs and refusals he encountered was long and 
varied. The most persistent effort was concen- 
trated by Russia upon a plan to wed Alexander 
to one of the Montenegrin princesses, a sister of 
the present young Queen of Italy. But the 
sturdy old Prince Nicholas, closely attached as 
he is to Russia, stoutly refused, on what he 
called purely personal grounds, to have Alexan- 
der for a son-in-law. It will be remembered that 
there was even considerable talk of Alexander’s 
coming to this country to induce an American 
heiress to become Queen of Servia. But there 
was no encouragement from Newport or Chicago. 








© 
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KING MILAN AND HIS SON ALEXANDER. 


(From a photograph taken at about the time of Milan’s 
abdication.) 


sits Meanwhile, he had formed a notori- 
Unfortunate Ous attachment for a young Servi- 
arriage- an widow, Draga Maschin, who had 
been a companion to his mother, and who was a 
good many years his senior. Officially, she was 
nine years older than the King, and was in her 
thirty-sixth year when assassinated, last month, 
although it is universally declared in Servia that 
in reality she was sixteen years older than the 
King, and was about forty-three at the time of 
her death, the King being in his twenty-seventh 
year. It was on August 5, 1900, that he had 
surprised Servia and all Europe by marrying 
Draga Maschin and proclaiming her as Queen. 
There are those who have come forward to deny 
everything that has been said to her disparage- 
ment. It is nevertheless true that the Servian 
people had from the beginning detested and ab- 
horred her. They showed in every way possible 
that they had never with good-will accepted her 
as Queen. She was regarded as having an un- 
limited influence over the King, which she exer- 
cised for the benefit of her family, and for the 
capricious punishment of cabinet ministers, army 
officers, and others from whom she had not re- 


ceived the honor and deference she regarded as 
her due. In the lack of an heir to the throne, 
Queen Draga, probably with the knowledge and 
connivance of the King, entered into a plot to 
palm off upon the Servian people as her own 
child an infant son of one of her sisters. The 
exposure of this pitiable affair made it certain 
that she could never gain the esteem of the Ser- 
vian people, and that her great ambition to be 
recognized by the other reigning families of Eu- 
rope, and especially to be asked to visit the im- 
perial family of Russia, could never be realized. 


— Of late, it had been persistently ru- 
pset 

ofthe mored that the Queen’s brother, a 
Constitution. Young officer in the army, was to be 
designated as heir to the throne. Whether or 
not Alexander had any such intention, it was 
commonly believed in Servia that the thing had, 
been decided upon, and that it was to be for- 
mally proclaimed in the very near future. There 
was world-wide comment and astonishment when, 
early in April, Alexander abrogated the Servian 
constitution and for a brief space of time made 
himself an absolute ruler. He changed laws 
and institutions to suit himself, abolished the 
legislative body, turned out the ministry, and 
having eliminated certain popular and _ liberal 
features of the government, he put in force 
again the revised constitution, and started once 
more the machinery of constitutional govern- 
ment. The head of a government who plays 
tricks like this in the twentieth century must. 
not expect to live, like Queen Victoria, to a good 
old age on an undisputed throne. Such acts of 
usurpation call for prompt deposition and punish- 
ment ; and it is quite certain that if such a. 
tyrant cannot be removed in one way, he will be 
dethroned in another. 


i Servia had ample reason for being 
Fata! Plot heartily disgusted with Alexander 
of yune7l- and the Obrenovitch family. The. 

King’s crimes richly merited capital punish- 
ment. If Alexander had been willing to abdi- 
cate, he would have been permitted to leave 
Servia without harm. The successful plot that. 
was consummated on June 11 owed its ori- 
gin to the coup d'état of April by which the 
King had done violence to the constitution ; 
while its swift consummation was due to vari- 
ous acts of the King and Queen, and in part to. 
the belief that the Queen’s brother was to be 
made heir to the throne. The plot was carried 
out by a great number of army officers, who 
seem to have been impelled by patriotic motives, 
and whose prime object was simply to secure 
the King’s removal from a position in which he 
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THE LATE QUEEN DRAGA OF SERVIA. 


had seized undue power and had exercised it 
malignly. The Sixth and Seventh regiments 
were deputed to accomplish the desired end. 
The palace at Belgrade was surrounded late at 
night, entrance was forced by a group of offi- 
cers and soldiers in spite of the resistance of a 


few guards, and Colonel Naumovics, who was 
one of the King’s aides, and who was on 


duty at the palace but was in league with the 
conspirators, presented the King with a paper 
for his signature which proved to be a form 
of abdication. Refusing to sign it, Alexander 
at once shot and killed Naumovics. It is re- 
ported that the document was then offered to 
him by Colonel Mischics, one of the leaders of 
the conspiracy ; but again the King refused to 
sign, whereupon the whole group of officers dis. 
charged their revolvers at the King and Queen. 
The subsequent details of the night’s work have 
been so variously reported that it may be a long 
time before a truthful version can be recog- 
nized as such. At least it is known that be- 
sides the King and Queen, there were assassi- 
nated two brothers of the Queen, the prime 
minister, Markovitch, and the minister of war, 
Pavlovitch. Several aides and officers were also 
killed, but as incidents of the struggle rather 
than by deliberate intention. 





THE LATE KING ALEXANDER OF SERVIA, 


The Founder Meanwhile, a new provisional minis- 

of the Kara try, made up of reputable liberals, had 
George Family. Foon selected, as a part of the plot, and 
the officers of the army had also agreed at once 
to proclaim a new King in the person of the son 
of a former reigning Prince of Servia represent- 
ing a rival family. In the early part of the 
last century, the popular hero and leader of 
the Servians in their revolt against the Turks 
was an obscure and illiterate peasant of im- 
mense physical prowess and great natural abil- 
ity, named George Petrovitch, commonly called 
Kara George, kara being a Turkish word mean- 
ing black. This intrepid leader, with all the 
qualities of a glorified brigand, knowing the 
woods and hills of Servia intimately, accom- 
plished marvelous deeds in guerrilla warfare, 
breaking up great armies sent against him by 
the Turks. He became, in effect, a dictator, and 
in 1811 was formally known as “ Kara George, 
Prince of the Servians,” his power being practi- 
cally unlimited. But a year or two later his 
power was gone, and he was a fugitive. Russia 
had ordained that, although enjoying essential 
home rule, the Servians must pay tribute to 
Turkey and be regarded as a part of the Turk- 
ish Empire. Kara George had somehow lost his 
intrepidity, and he became a voluntary exile. 
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At this juncture a new hero arose in 
the person of Milosh Obrenovitch, 
who as a much younger man had 
served under Kara George, and had shown cour- 
Milosh became leader, with a 


e 
Original 
Obrenovitch. 


age and ability. 





EX-QUEEN NATHALIE OF SERVIA. 


(Mother of the murdered king, now living in Paris.) 


handful of guerrillas, at a moment when the 
Servian cause seemed almost hopeless. Milosh 
was not only a brave fighter, but a skillful diplo- 
matist. He professed loyalty to the Sultan, but 
hostility to the Janizaries, who, under the com- 
mand of the Pasha of Belgrade, had tyrannized 
over the Servian people. In 1817, Kara George 
came back secretly, intending to head a move- 
ment against the Turkish garrisons in Servia ; 
but he was assassinated by an adherent of Mi- 
losh. A great national assembly at this time 
declared Milosh “Prince of the Servians,” and 
thus in 1817 the man who had been a swine- 
herd on his stepfather’s farm founded the 
Servian royal house of Obrenovitch, which was 
finally extinguished last month. In 1830, the 
Sultan confirmed Milosh’s title as hereditary 
Prince. The intrigues of other governments 
finally made the position of Milosh untenable, 
and he abdicated in June, 1839, on the promise 
that his son should be hissueccessor. His eldest 
son died within a month, but his second son, 
Michael, then a boy of perhaps sixteen, came to 
the throne. So much trouble was made for him, 
however, that he was obliged to abdicate and 
take refuge in Austria after two or three years. 


Then, by a characteristic revulsion, 
the Servians turned to Alexander, 
the son of Kara George, and elected 
him Prince in 1842. Gradually he lost his hold 
upon the loyalty of the Servian people, until at 
length, in 1858, the Skupshtina (the national as- 
sembly of Servia) drew up a remonstrance and 
demanded his abdication. He took refuge in a 
Turkish fortress, and the Skupshtina according- 
ly passed a vote deposing him, at the same 
time recalling the aged Milosh, who had abdi- 
cated twenty years before, and who was now 
approaching the age of fourscore. Thus, the 
Servians turned from the Karageorgevitch fam- 
ily to the original Obrenovitch,—by far the best 
of either family who has yet exercised power. 
The old man reigned about two years, and died 
in September, 1860. On his death, his son 
Michael came back for a second trial. He had 
reigned as a boy from his sixteenth to his nine- 


The Rival 
Families. 





KING MILAN AT THE ACCESSION OF KING ALEXANDER, 1882. 


teenth year. He was now nearly forty, and had 
gained some discretion. A Moslem garrison 
still remained in the fortress dt Belgrade. It 
was in 1867 that Prince Michael succeeded in 
securing the withdrawal of the hated Turkish 
troops from Belgrade and other Servian strong- 
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holds. Thus, Michael Obrenovitch had accom- 
plished something toward the fulfillment of the 
work of his father, the Liberator. In June, 1868, 
Michael was assassinated by partisans of the 
Karageorgevitch family, but the result did not 
secure the throne for a member of that rival 
house. Michael had left no eligible direct heir ; 
but a young cousin, Milan Obrenovitch, then 
fourteen years old, was proclaimed Prince, and 
the government was put in the hands of regents 
for the four years from 1868 to 1872, when, at 
eighteen, Milan became of age. We have already 
alluded to the abdication of Milan, in 1889, in 
favor of his son Alexander. Milan died in 1901, 
and now, with the death of Alexander, the Obre- 
novitch family seems quite effectively wiped out. 


The Peter Karageorgevitch who has 
now been proclaimed King is a son 
of the Alexander Karageorgevitch 
who was elected Prince in 1842 and was deposed 
in 1858. Peter was a boy of perhaps twelve 
years of age when his father was driven 
from the throne. After that, he went to school 
in Hungary, visited frequently in Russia, and 
then entered the famous French military school 
of St. Cyr, where he graduated and became an 
officer in the Frencharmy. He joined the famous 
Foreign Legion at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, and made a record of consider- 
able valor. A few years after the end of that 
war, it will be remembered that the Balkans were 


Peter, the 
New King. 














PRINCE NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO? 
(Father-in-law of the new Servian King.) 


ablaze with the revolt of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina against the Turks, and Europe was aroused 
by the story of the Bulgarian atrocities. Peter 
Karageorgevitch at that time went to Montene- 





PETER KARAGEORGEVITCH, THE NEW SERVIAN KING. 


gro, where he joined in the movement against 
the Turks. It is said that he offered, at that 
time, to fight under Milan and accept the Obre- 
novitch dynasty in Servia if the Servians would 
join in the movement against the Turks. His 
residence in Montenegro gave him an oppor- 
tunity to become a suitor for the hand of the 
Prince’s daughter, and he married the Prin- 


cess Zorka in 1883. She died in 1890. She 
was a sister of the present Queen of Italy. She 


left three children, all of whom are now living, 
the eldest being a daughter of nineteen, and the 
other two being boys of fifteen and fourteen, 
both of whom have for several years been at- 
tached to ti.e Russian court, where one of them 
is studying to be a soldier and the other to be a 
lawyer. Peter’s connection by marriage with 
the Montenegrin reigriing family has been of 
much value to him, although it is said that his 
former extravagance and dissipation made it dif- 
ficult for his high connections to have close re- 
lations with him. For ten or twelve years past, 
he has lived quietly in Switzerland on a small 
assured income, and he has been regarded as ex- 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT BELGRADE. 


ceedingly liberal in his political views, and much 
attached to the republican institutions of Swit- 
zerland. It has even been alleged that he has 
been on friendly terms with the Socialists from 
different European countries who make Switzer- 
land a refuge and rendezvous. While it is true 
that he has been known as a pretender to the 
Servian throne, and has undoubtedly long been 
in communication with his adherents in Servia, 
there is no reason to think that he had any share 
or influence whatever in bringing about the as- 
sassination of Alexander. He has since declared 
that while Alexander ought to have been com- 
pelled to abdicate, yet he has only abhorrence 
for the bloody work of June 11. 


Kor a few days there was much spec- 


The ‘ . A . 
New Order Ulation in the European and Ameri- 
Accepted. can press concerning the attitude to 


be assumed by the European powers. It was 
felt that the chief governments of Europe would 
hesitate to accept results that would seem to 
make them complacent toward the assassination 
of rulers. But it soon appeared that Russia and 
Austria were not going to manifest any jealousy 
of each other, and that interference was not 
contemplated by anybody. The Skupshtina met 
promptly, three or four days after the assassina- 
tion of Alexander, and unanimously chose Peter 
Karageorgevitch as King. This was followed 
by Peter’s prompt acceptance. The Czar of 
Russia at once accepted this result and sent a 
friendly telegram to the new King. It was there- 
fore taken as a matter of course that all other 


governments would follow. 
Nothing else, indeed, would 
have been permissible in the 
ordinary course. In Servia, 
the change of dynasty is 
looked upon as the result of 
a revolution rather than as 
the consequence of a crime 
in the ordinary sense, and it 
is further held that if Alex- 
ander had not been put 
promptly ont of the way 
there must have been civil 
war, with much loss of life 
and many distracting conse- 
quences. In short, it is the 
opinion, not only of the Ser- 
vian army, but of the leaders 
of church and state, that 
Alexander and his wife had 
committed high crimes and 
misdemeanors against the 
Servian nation which called 
for condign punishment, and 
that it was better that they should have perished 
than that the country should have been plunged 
into civil war. 


They were perfectly aware that they 
reigned against the will and desire 
Not by Right. of the Servian people. They knew, 
moreover, that they were in great peril. Even 
the blindest adherents of the medieval doctrine 
of the divine right of kings must have found it 
difficult to bring people of such lowly origin and 
such recent advancement as the Obrenovitches 
or the Draga Maschins within the protecting 
pale of that mystical doctrine. Alexander's 
grandfather was a swine-herd who became a 
brigand and guerrilla fighter against Turkish 
troops. Subsequently, the Sultan of Turkey 
designated him a Prince, and made the dignity 
hereditary. Bismarck and Disraeli allowed the 
Principality of Servia to become a separate king- 
dom, and Prince Milan assumed the title of King. 
Monarchs nowadays hold their positions, not by 
divine right, nor yet by prestige or reverence 
fer royal blood. Most European countries have 
many families of more illustrious lineage and 
more aristocratic origin than the family that 
holds the ruling rank. Thrones are secure, now- 
adays, only where monarchs conduct themselves 
with discretion and with a regard to public in- 
terest. The King of England, the Emperors of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, the King of Italy, 
and the Queen of the Netherlands are marked 
examples of rulers who serve public interest 
with fidelity, and avoid doing that which would 


Kings Are by 
Sufferance, 





ee” 
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alienate or antagonize the people over whom they 
reign. Alexander’s position in Servia was like 
that of some strange adventurer, temporarily 
exercising power as dictator over some so-called 
republic of Latin America, rather than like that 
of a stably placed constitutional sovereign. 


‘ii The new monarch does not have to 
eter’s ° : 
Tolerable face any serious element of disaffec- 
Prospects. tion. Servia is heartily glad to be 
rid of Alexander and his immediate entourage. 
King Peter has only to conduct himself prudently 
and sensibly to bring about a very tolerable situ- 
ation in the little kingdom. His long residence 
in republics like France and Switzerland, and 
his acquaintance with constitutional government 
in England, Belgium, Holland, and elsewhere, 
will make it comparatively easy for him to under- 
stand the fact that Servian sentiment is thor- 
oughly liberal, and that the day has gone by for 
high-handed and capricious conduct on the part 
of hereditary rulers in the Balkan states. The 
greetings of the Czar, of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, of the King of Italy, and of other sover- 
eigns, which came promptly a day or two after 
the unanimous action of the Servian national as- 
sembly, made it certain that with good conduct 
on his own part Peter’s reign would enjoy the 
added strength that comes from the friendliness 
of the great powers most interested in the affairs 
of eastern Europe. It was also probable that, 
although all governments must of necessity ex- 
press their abhorrence of assassination, there 
would be no specific demand on the part of the 
Russian and Austrian emperors that the leaders 
of the revolution of June 11 should be banished 
or otherwise punished. There is much in the 
life and character of the Servian people that is 
attractive and worthy of esteem. They are mak- 
ing general advancement in intelligence and eco- 
nomic well-being, and they may continue for a 
good while to come as an independent nation. 


King Peter at least understands the 

George of oe ; : 
Greeceas conditions under which men nowa- 
an Example. days sit upon thrones, and he will 
doubtless try to observe them. Thus, he will 
have a good example in three neighboring 
countries. Greece, for instance, is politically a 
very uneasy and turbulent little country ; yet 
King George, the present monarch, has held his 
throne very comfortably for the past forty years. 
He was a young Danish prince of nearly eight- 
een when the Greek national assembly elect- 
ed him King in March, 1863. His father, the 
King of Denmark, accepted for him in June, 
the Greeks formally declared him of age, and he 
landed in Greece and entered upon his reign 


in November, 1863. He has, to be sure, owed 
something of his security to the fact that he is 
closely related to the reigning families of several 
of the leading powers. Primarily, however, his 
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KING GEORGE OF GREECE, 


long reign has been due to his own tact and 
good sense, and to his understanding that a 
constitutional monarch reigns but does not rule. 
In view of the general disturbances that are re- 
ported from the Balkan states, involving upsets 
of cabinets, and disorders of various sorts, it is 
rather interesting that about the only news 
coming from Greece last month had to do with 
the all-absorbing question whether or not to 
grant to an English company a monopoly of the 
business of buying up and exporting the Greek 
currant crop,—dried currants being the chief ar- 
ticle of export from the little kingdom of the Hel- 
lenes. Doubtless, the Greeks are keenly interest- 
ed in the Macedonian troubles, but their attempt 
at interference several years ago ended so disas- 
trously that they are not, like the Bulgarians, 
meddling with affairs across the boundary line. 
Indeed, they now pretend to support Turkey. 


Bulgaria is nominally a tributary 
of Bulgaria, State of Turkey; yet in practice it 

maintains a more independent posi- 
tion, perhaps, than any other of the Balkan 
states. It has objected so strongly to being 
regarded as connected with Turkey that the 
United States Government no longer communi- 
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cates with it through our minister at Constanti- 
nople, but has assigned it to the territory of the 
minister to Greece, who is also accredited to 
Roumania and Servia. Ferdinand, the reigning 
Prince of Bulgaria, is the youngest son of the 
late Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
and was twenty-six years old when, in July, 
1887, he was elected by the national assembly 
of Bulgaria to succeed a prince who had ab- 
dicated in the preceding year. Ferdinand has 
had a hard and trying experience, inasmuch as 
the Sultan was not willing to confirm him, and 
the great powers were not willing to give him 
their formal approval until 1896, when he had 
been some nine years on the throne. Ferdinand 
is not very popular in Bulgaria, and by common 
consent the European press has always made 
fun of him, the caricaturists singling him out as 
the butt of international ridicule. Yet he holds 
his own, and the chances are that he will so 
conduct himself as to strengthen his position 
and to remain for a long time to come upon a 
throne which he has now occupied for sixteen 
years. A new cabinet came into power in Bul- 
garia the latter part of May. The new prime 
minister is General Petroff, who is recognized 
as a very strong and competent Bulgarian leader. 
The retiring cabinet of M. Daneff had come to be 
regarded in Bulgaria as altogether subservient to 
instructions from St. Petersburg. 


iieains Petroff was a younger disciple of 

Politicsand the great Stamboloff, who was assassi- 

Progress: nated some years ago. The Stambo- 
lovists, as they are called in eastern Europe, are 
disposed to make the most and best of the fact 
that Bulgaria has a nominal connection with 
Turkey. Their real object is the independence 
and development of their own principality ; but 
they are more afraid of being swallowed up by 
Russia than of any harm that can come to them 
from the nominal connection with Turkey. They 
deem it wise, therefore, for the present to culti- 
vate good relations with the Sultan, in order 
that they may, if necessary, be protected by the 
strong military power of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Under the ministry that has now fallen, 
there was a good deal of danger lest the inter- 
meddling of the Bulgarian adherents of what is 
known as the Macedonian Committee should have 
brought on a war between Bulgaria and Turkey. 
The object of the Macedonian Committee is to fo- 
ment the anti-Turkish revolt in Macedonia with 
a view to bringing about the interference of Eu- 
rope, the final expulsion of Turkey, and the an- 
nexation of at least a part of Macedonia to Bulga- 
ria. Undoubtedly, Prince Ferdinand and the 
new Petroff ministry perceive the danger and the 





PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


impolicy of such a course. Meanwhile, Bulga- 
ria makes steady domestic progress, and Prince 
Ferdinand early last month was at Burgas, a 
Bulgarian port on the Black Sea, to celebrate 
the formal opening of the new harbor works, 
which have cost nearly two million dollars, and 
which are to be operated in connection with the 
national Bulgarian railway system, which has 
its principal terminus at Burgas. 


Ned Ghieden On May 23, at Bucharest, there was 
and Roumaniancelebrated the thirty-seventh anni- 
Affairs. Versary of the coronation of Charles 
I., the present King of Roumania. When this 
young German prince, twenty-seven years old, 
was made head of the united principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, they were still nomi- 
nally subservient to Turkey. Their complete in- 
dependence was secured as one of the results of 
the war against Turkey in 1877, in which 
Roumania participated with Russia ; and at that 
time Prince Charles became King. He is now, 
at sixty-four years of age, one of the wisest and 
most highly accomplished sovereigns and states- 
men of his time, and nobody would think of 
questioning the absolute security of his hold 
upon the Roumanian throne. His wife, Queen 
Elizabeth, better known by her literary nom de 
plume, “Carmen Sylva,” is a woman whose high 
character is equal to her rare literary gifts. 
Roumania also is a country of somewhat uneasy 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ROUMANTA. 


and turbulent people, with not infrequent changes 
of ministry and political upheaval. Americans 
just now are unpopular in Roumania because of 
Secretary Hay’s protest against the treatment 
of the Jews in that country. It is a somewhat 
curious fact that the representatives of the 
Standard Oil Company who have been negotiat- 
ing to secure the control of the highly produc- 
tive petroleum district of Roumania were last 
month obliged to leave the country without ac- 
complishing anything, chiefly on the ground, as 
openly declared in the legislative chambers, that 
they came from the country which had criticised 
Roumania’s treatment of the Jews. 


Oitand be competitor of the Standard Oil 
International Company was a banking syndicate in 
Politics. Berlin, which seems likely to succeed 
in accomplishing a business deal which has been 
watched with great interest throughout Europe 
and has formed a leading topic, within the last 
few weeks, in the newspapers of Germany. The 
relations between government and business in 
those countries of southeastern Europe is far more 
intimate than in western Europe and the United 
States. Thus, the exploitation of the Rouma- 
nian oil fields is being managed as if it were a 
governmental enterprise. The private owners of 
oil wells and refineries in Roumania desired to 
deal with the Americans, who offered to pay them 
more liberally than other bidders for their prop- 
erties. The Roumanian Government, however, 
is disposed to grant oil-field concessions to the 
Berlin bankers, and promises the Germans to 


KING CHARLES OF ROUMANIA. 


build at government expense a great pipe line to 
Constanza, a Black Sea port, from Cernavoda, 
on the Danube. The Germans, in return, are to 
make loans to the Roumanian Government on 
favorable terms and reorganize the Roumanian 
finances. Thus, the oil question in Roumania, 
just now, is quite as central a topic in politics as 
is the question of the currant crop in Greece, or 
as the production and export of pigs has long 
been in Servia. 


earlier in the 


Turke If Bulgarians were 
inthe season inciting revolt among their 
Balkans. compatriots across the line in the 


Turkish territory of Macedonia, they have been 
suffering very cruel punishment for it within 
the past few weeks. The Turkish soldiery, 
under pretext of searching for arms, have been 
terrorizing the Bulgarian villages of the Adri- 
anople vilayet, and several thousands of these 
poor people have been fleeing to Bulgaria proper 
infear of their lives. The Turkish Bashi-Ba- 
zouks have been guilty of several atrocious mas- 
sacres, exterminating whole villages in the Ad- 
rianople region. There is no evidence that the 
Macedonian reforms demanded of the Turkish 
Government by’ Russia and Austria have been 
put into effect. Many hundreds of Bulgarian 
suspects have been held as Turkish prisoners. 
So far as the governments of Turkey and Bul- 
garia aré concerned, negotiations in regard to 
the revolutionary movement have been pro- 
gressing favorably. Bulgaria disavows any 
control over the movement, and hopes by dip- 
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lomatic influence at Constantinople te bring 
about improved relations which will at once 
stop border warfare, and secure protection and 
safety for the Christian inhabitants of the vila- 
yets of Adrianople, Monastir, and Salonika. The 
situation continues, however, to be a lamentable 
one, and nobody can foresee what course affairs 
are going to take. The discussion over the 
control of the proposed Bagdad Railway con- 
cession is still going on, England and France 
desiring to participate equally with Germany. 
The proposed unification of the Turkish foreign 
debt, which is a topic that has had a good deal 
of interest lately for European financiers, is 
‘bound up with the question of this Bagdad 
tailway project. 


Serviq Lhe outsiders most keenly interested 


and Austria- in Servian destiny are the Hun- 
Hungary. arians. Belgrade, the Servian capi- 


tal, occupies a bold position on the bank of the 
Danube at the point where the tributary river 
Save unites with the greater stream; and it 
overlooks the Hungarian plain, the two rivers 
forming the north boundary line of Servia. To 
the west of Servia lies Bosnia, which has been 
under Austrian administration for the past 
twenty-five years. There is no reason to assert 


that the Austro-Hungarian Empire,—with all its 
present internal difficulties and complications 
arising out of the variety of population elements 
which compose it,—is at present anxious to add 
any more elements of turbulence. But the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire will, some day, 
evolve out of its present ferment some better 
and more stable system; and then it is not 
impossible that it may absorb Servia. 


The Hungarian half of the dual 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy is in 
serious difficulty on account of a 
most remarkable outbreak of anti-Hungarian 
feeling in the province of Croatia. The region 
known as Croatia and Slavonia, and which 
forms an integral part of Hungary, has had a 
long history of its own, and is in theory a sort 
of kingdom within a kingdom. It has its own 
parliament for the administration of local af- 
fairs, uses it own language, which is a Slavonic 
dialect, and has its own religious affiliations. 
Its relations with Hungary are fixed by an 
agreement which dates from the year 1868. It - 
sends to Budapest, the Hungarian capital, some 
forty members of the lower house of Parliament, 
and a handful of members of the House of Mag- 
nates, in order that it may be represented in the 


Hungary 
and Croatia. 






















treatment of a few agreed subjects of common 
interest, such as the army and the general sys- 
tem of taxation, the relations with the Austrian 
half of the dual monarchy. and so on. But al- 
though the Croats have so much independence, 
they find some cause of complaint against the 
Magyar, or Hungarian, government at Budapest, 
growing largely out of army and language ques- 
tions, and also, to some extent, out of disputes 
over the amount of revenue raised in Croatia but 
spent for general purposes at Budapest. 


The Hungarians will effectually sup- 
press the Croatian uprising with 
which they have had to cope now for 
two or three months, but they are in some dan- 
ger of permanently alienating the affections of 
the Croatian people. Hitherto there has been 
so much fury and strife in the other half of the 
dual monarchy over the clashing demands of 
eager and self-conscious nationalities that there 
has been some tendency to forget the fact that 
the Hungarian half of the monarchy has also a 
variety of races within its borders. The Mag- 
yars are so strong and talented a race that thus 
far they have succeeded in maintaining an assured 
control. But henceforth, doubtless, there will 
be steadily increasing groups in the parliament 
at Budapest of representatives of various nation- 
alistic elements such as the Roumanians of Tran- 
sylvania, the Croatians, the Servians, and some 
others. In view of the fact that nationality feel- 
ing grows more intense all the time, the Austro- 
Hungarian governments may find it best to give 
up their present attitude of resistance to the de- 
centralizing tendencies, and gradually shape a 
wholly new policy. 


Hungary's 
Race Problems. 


A New Austro. L& Was the original theory that the 
Hungarian Whole of the dominions of the House 
Policy. of Hapsburg were to be regarded as 
German. The Magyars themselves had to sub- 
mit to be ruled and taught in the German 
language. The university at Budapest had a 
full complement of German professors. It was 
not until Bismarck defeated Austria in the cam- 
paign of 1866 that the Magyars succeeded in 
establishing their so-called ‘ Transleithanian ” 
half of their dual monarchy on a basis of equality 
with the Austrian half, and with a separate and 
distinctly Magyar government at Budapest. The 
Vienna government is destined to be defeated 
again on a somewhat similar question in its long 
struggle with the Bohemians. Certainly there 


are some very serious disadvantages to be feared 
from the extensive decentralization now de- 
manded by the Czechs, the Poles, and other 
ethnic and territorial elements of Austria. 


But 
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the logic of the general situation in southeastern 
Europe makes it desirable that the races and 
communities belonging to Austria - Hungary 
should be united for purposes of a general mili- 
tary defense, and for various economic and com- 
mercial objects ; and it is not in the least likely, 
therefore, that upon the death of Francis Joseph 
there will be any serious tendency of a centrif- 
ugal sort. It would seem as if the best way to 
make Czechs, Poles, Croatians, Transylvanians, 
and all other important and compact racial ele- 
ments content to remain as associated parts of 
the Hapsburg dominions would be to give them 
a very large measure of local autonomy. The 
strongest reason for the belief that German must 
be used everywhere throughout Francis Joseph’s 
empire was due to the martinet military tradition 
that European armies, to be effective, must have 
uniformity of control and discipline, and must 
respond throughout to words of command in 
some one language. But recent events have 
quite revolutionized everybody’s ideas on the 
subject of warfare ; and with educated officers 
familiar with two or three languages—as all 
officers are who live in southeastern Kurope— 
there is no essential reason why the ordinary 
Bohemian soldier should be drilled as if he were 
a German, and no reason why local public 
schools, local tribunals of justice, and the like, 
should not make use of the language of the par- 
ticular region or province, whether Bohemian, 
Croatian, Magyar, German, or Polish. 





The tendency, in short, toward the 


The Great x ¢ 
Language revival of race feeling, and toward 
Question. the cultivation of local tongues and 


diatects, is a part of the general transition that 
is coming about with the diffusion of education 
and culture throughout Europe. It is a phase 
that must be gone through with. A century 
hence, Europe may enter upon another phase, 
and may witness a weakening of racial distinc- 
tions, and an amalgamation of kindred peoples,— 
an evolution, for instance, of some general form 
of speech out of varying dialects of the Slavonic 
peoples of southeastern Europe, just as there 
may be developed some general form out of the 
differing dialects of the Scandinavian peoples. 
The Magyars, however, who dominate Hungary, 
have a speech wholly unrelated to the Slavonic 
or to any other of the European languages, and 
their ethnic affinity is rather with the Turks. 
But since they are not Mohammedans, they can- 
not affiliate with a race which, but for its Mos- 
lem fanaticism, might rapidly develop into one 
of the very finest in the world. But for their re- 
ligion, indeed, the Turks might not only avoid 
expulsion from Europe, but might highly deserve 
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to remain in control at Constantinople and in 
possession of the fine provinces that still pertain 
to European Turkey. The Turks are a race of 
almost unmatched military prowess. 


arrow The Magyars also are brave fighting 
and Their New men, but above all they are men with 
Cabinet. 4 genius for political organization, 
with talent for industry and trade, and with 
superior intellectual and esthetic gifts. It is 
the Magyar instinct to oppose the pan-Slavonic 
movement and to prevent the further growth of 
Russian influence in southeastern Europe. The 
Magyars, moreover, are largely Protestants of a 
stern Calvanistic order, and this accounts in part 
for their exceptional development of individu- 
ality. Thus, the new premier, Stephen Tisza, 
who is said to be one of the ablest of the younger 
political leaders of Hungary, is himself a charac- 
teristic and typical Protestant of the Calvinistic 
Church. The downfall of the cabinet of the 
veteran Koloman de Szell seems to have been 
due in part to a general breaking up of party 
lines and groups which has been coming about 
gradually in connection with differences over 
long-standing questions of a domestic sort having 
to do with taxation, army service, and the like. 
The Szell cabinet resigned on the 16th. It had 
heen in office nearly three and a half years, 
although several of the ministers had held over 
from preceding administrations, three of them 
having held their portfolios for about eight 
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ARCHDUKE FRANCIS FERDINAND. 
(Heir to the Austrian throne.) 


years, and one, the minister of national defense, 
for almost twenty years. 


Speaking in general, the work of gov- 

The Austrian ernment goes on with vigor and effi- 
ciency in Hungary, or the Translei- 

thanian Kingdom, as it is called, while in Austria, 
the Cisleithanian Kingdom, there is always seri- 
ous friction, and much of the time almost com- 
plete deadlock. Leading Austrians have been 
exerting themselves, of late, to find some larger 
programme of imperial aspiration and faith, in 
order that Austria may not be wholly exhausted, 
from the political standpoint, in everlasting dis- 
sensions about such matters as the mere question 
of the language to be used in giving orders to 
soldiers. The Emperor Francis Joseph, whom a 
Balkan statesman has wittily called the only Aus- 
trian in Austria, retains unimpaired his marvel- 
ous sympathetic hold upon all the factors and 
races of both kingdoms. He will be seventy- 
three years old in August, and may perchance 
live to be eighty. Meanwhile, the heir to the 
throne, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, nephew 
of the Emperor, who is now in his fortieth year, 
has of late been growing in a marked fashion in 
the esteem and confidence of the people over 
whom he hopes some day to reign. He has been 
taking an active and energetic interest in impor- 
tant questions, particularly in the renewal, on 
proper terms, of the periodic Ausgleich ; that is, 




















the agreement between Austria and Hungary as 
to their relative shares of the cost of those pub- 
lic services,—of defense, and so on,—that per- 
tain to the whole empire. 


The agitation in the United States 
on account of the massacre of Jews 
in the Russian city of Kishineff seems 
destined to serve a certain end of practical use- 
fulness, inasmuch as it has been widely reported 
in Russia and has come to the attention of the 
Czar and the high officers of government. There 
was a time when Russia was too remote from 
the currents of international public opinion to 
be at all affected by unofficial criticism in the 
United States. But the world has changed ; 
and even Russia finds it desirable to have the 
good opinion, rather than the bad opinion, of 
enlightened and disinterested people in other 
lands. Nothing could have been more tactful, 
wise, and appropriate than the remarks made by 
Secretary Hay and President Roosevelt, on the 
occasion of a visit paid to them, on June 15, by 
a committee representing certain large Jewish 
organizations of America. This committee went 
to Washington to ask our government to asso- 
ciate itself in one way or another with petitions 
and protests addressed to the government of 
Russia. While expressing their own good-will, 
both personally and officially, toward the Jews, 
and making speeches in the highest degree friend- 
ly and satisfactory to the visiting delegation, 
Secretary Hay, followed by President Roosevelt, 
made it clear enough that there were at present 
no official steps which could be taken with pro- 
priety. Secretary Hay spoke in the loftiest 
terms of the character of the Czar, and President 
Roosevelt amplfied upon the fact that the Rus- 
sian ambassador had of his own accord given, 
both to the State Department and to the Presi- 
dent, his assurance of the deep indignation of the 
Czar and his government on account of the Kish- 
ineff massacre, further stating that the governor 
of Kishineff had been removed, that several hun- 
dred arrests had been made, and that the guilty 
parties would be prosecuted to the utmost. 


Russia and 
the Jews. 


Unquestionably, the sentiment of the 


The Czar's > weae ‘ 
Burden of civilized world must stimulate the 
Empire. Russian Government to act more 


energetically for the protection of the Jews. 
There is too much reason to fear that Minister von 
Plehwe, of whose character Mr. N. I. Stone 
wrote in the Review or Reviews for April, has 
by no means been taking the measures that a 
minister of the interior ought to take to protect 
the persecuted people of Jewish race. Russians 
of the type of Count Cassini, the ambassador at 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF M. VON PLEHWE. 


(The Russian minister of the interior.) 


Washington, are too broad-minded and generous 
to cherish race animosity ; but doubtless there 
are some in the bureaucracy that surrounds the 
Czar who share in the ignorant and unfortunate 
anti-Semitic prejudice. Doubtless, some of the 
Jews in Russia have their faults. Thus, Fathe1 
John of Cronstadt, the popular Russian religious 
leader, who came out, at first, with the most un- 
sparing denunciation of the treatment of the 
Jews in Bessarabia, has completely changed his 
views after further investigation. Dispatches 
of June 16 from St. Petersburg report that in a 
formal statement Father John declares that he 
is now convinced that the Jews were mainly 
responsible for the catastrophe at Kishineff, 
having provoked the Christians to the point of 
the disorders that resulted in riot and massacre. 
He declares that it is the Christians who suffered 
in the end, and that the Jews have been doubly 
repaid for their losses and injuries by their own 
brethren and others. This from the one man in 
Russia who at first denounced the Kishineff 
massacres most unsparingly is at least worthy 
of note. While it does not in the least follow 
that Father John is right, his latest attitude 
throws a strong, fresh light upon the fact that 
the anti-Jewish feeling is very deeply rooted in 
the Russian nature. As we remarked last month, 
these evils can only be solved by the slow growth 
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of enlightenment and true civilization. It would 
be strange if there were not some provocation 
on the part of certain members of the Jewish 
race, though nothing of a sort to justify whole- 
sale and indiscriminate persecution. 


Another matter about which the sym- 
pathies of the world have been much 
concerned is the practical completion 
of the process of Russianizing Finland, which 
has become an integral part of Russia for pur- 
poses of domestic administration. General Bob- 
rikoff, who has been in Finland for five years as 
governor-general, is now acting as a dictator. 
The institutions of Finland had long been almost 
as liberal and modern as those of England. But 
leading men have now been punished, the free- 
dom of the press is at an end, the Finnish con- 
stitution is a thing of the past, and Muscovite 
bureaucracy prevails. There is another side to 
the story, and able Russians like the great jurist 
De Martens can state it very plausibly indeed. 
The Russian Empire felt it needful to unify its 
military and fiscal systems, and the opposition of 
the Finns on these points led to the breaking 
down of the bulwarks of Finnish liberty. The 
mistake, from the point of view of the Czar, lies 
in the fact that it is dangerous to create too 
many factors of discontent. Some day the des- 
perate Finns, the ambitious Poles, the oppressed 
Jews, the Nihilists and secret revolutionists, and 
other geographical or social factors, may unite 
to bring about a tremendous convulsion com- 
parable only to the French Revolution. If seri- 
ous disaffection should once permeate the army, 
the Servian tragedy might be repeated on a much 
larger stage. The Czar, to be sure, is as differ- 
ent a man and ruler from Alexander of Servia 
as can well be imagined ; butan autocratic posi- 
tion is a hazardous one in these modern times. 


Unhappy 
Finland. 


An illustration of the new sensitive- 

Expulsion of ness of Russia to outside opinion has 

a Journalist. teen afforded in the expulsion from 
St. Petersburg of the regular correspondent of 
the London 7imes. This correspondent had done 
nothing unusual, but had merely reported from 
_day to day what he knew concerning affairs in 
Finland, the Kishineff massacre and the relations 
of the public authorities to it, and the develop- 
ment of Russian policy in Manchuria,— all 
naturally colored a little by the average English- 
man’s anti-Russian point of view. It is said 
that the Russian bureaucrats do not like to have 
the Czar come into too direct contact with 
foreign opinion, but that he has insisted upon 
reading the London 7imes every day. The in- 
ference is that the reactionary minister of the 











interior, M. von Plehwe, has been dull enough to 
think that in the first place he could teach the 
London 7imes a lesson, and in the second place 
deprive the Czar of a part of his means of know- 
ing outside opinion. If the Czar’s strength of 
will were equal to his worthy impulses and his 
general intelligence, the Russian situation would 
be far better than it is. The great finance min- 
ister of Russia, M. de Witte, seems—to the out- 
side world, at least—a man of far greater breadth 
and far higher character than his rival, M. von 
Plehwe, the minister of the interior. The posi- 
tion of the Czar, with so vast an empire to ad- 
minister, is one of great difficulty, and he is 
entitled to much leniency and consideration. 


The negotiations of China with Rus- 
sia and other foreign powers touching 
matters having to do principally with 
trade and commerce have been going on in 
leisurely Oriental fashion. The Russian in- 
fluence at Peking is apparently quite dominating. 
The able and broad-minded Russian ambassador, 
M. Lessar, will doubtless succeed in securing 
the conditions he desires relative to Russian 
interests in Manchuria before the nominal reins 
of political authority are restored to the Chinese 
Government. The Manchurian country is being 
rapidly developed by Russian immigrants, and 
Russia’s railroad system will require an ample 
military guard, the right to maintain which is 
admitted by China. The Russians have spent a 
vast amount of money in their railroad-building, 
and they can only get it back by the develop- 
ment of a profitable traffic. Such traffic must. 
depend largely upon foreign trade, and at least 
for some years to come it will be to the obvious 
advantage of Russia 
not to discriminate 
against the trade of 
outside countries like 
the United States, but. 
rather to encourage 
in every way the trade 
of the world with the: 
regions traversed by 
their new Asiatic rail- 
road system. 


Russia 
and China. 


This it 
will be fea- 
sible for 
our State Department, 
in the new commer- 
cial treaty with China. 
that is approaching 
completion, to main- 
tain our old-time ac- 


Our Own 
Relations 
with China. 


SIR LIANG CHEN TUNG 


(The new Chinese minister to 
the United States.) 




















cess to Manchurian ports without obstruction on 
the part of Russia. At some time in the future, 
we must expect to see Manchuria completely Rus- 
sianized and openly annexed by Russia; but 
this may not come about for many years. Mean- 
while, it is well to acknowledge and accept the 
fact that the destiny of Manchuria is to be 
Russian. One of the commissioners engaged on 
the Chinese side in the negotiation of the new 
commercial treaties with the United States and 
other powers is Mr. Wu Ting Fang, the famous 
ex-minister of China at Washington. His suc- 
cessor, Sir Liang Chen Tung, presented his 
credentials at the State Department, and was 
formally received by the President, on June 15. 
The new minister was educated in the United 
States, and is a worthy representative of his great 
country and race. The question of permitting 
China, at least for a period of years, to make the 
indemnity payment to the powers in silver in- 
stead of gold is still under discussion, and is an 
absorbing one in Peking. In this regard, the 
United States and England favor a liberal treat- 
ment of China, while Germany leads in main- 
taining the opposite view. The steadfast friend- 
liness of the government of the United States 
toward the government of China is evidently giv- 
ing this country a very favorable position in the 
Orient, and one which is likely to promote prof- 
itable commercial relations, although our policy 
has had no merely commercial motive. 


P The relations of our government to 
merica's 
Foreign Affairs all foreign powers are preimage 
inGeneral. fevorable at the present time. Pend- 
ing a meeting of the international commissioners 
who are to deal with the Alaskan boundary ques- 
tion, that subject has well-nigh dropped out of 
sight in the United States, although it is still 
under more or less discussion in Canada. The 
situation in the republic of Colombia, where the 
Panama Canal treaty is under consideration, is 
one that has been viewed with great interest in 
the United States. In spite of many reports 
to the contrary, it was still believed at Wash- 
ington, last month, that the Colombian Congress 
would ratify the treaty, and that the Panama 
Canal would be built upon the terms contem- 
plated in the Hay-Herran agreement. 


If the Colombians should reject the 
treaty, there would be great dissatis- 
faction among the people who live in 
the state or department of Panama, and with 
good reason. It is not unlikely that they might 


The 
Panama 
Problem. 


go so far as to undertake to secede from Colom- 
bia, and to place themselves under the protec- 
tion of the United States. 


Measured by the 
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time it takes to reach the Isthmus, the people 
of Panama are very much nearer to New York 
than to Bogota. Moreover, for a long time past 
the good order of the Isthmus has been depend- 
ent in the last resort upon the navy of the 
United States, and not upon any forces that the 
republic of Colombia has ever been able to 
dispatch. Under the circumstances, it would 
probably be to the advantage of the whole 
world if the isthmian strip were detached from 
Colombia and were formed into a separate re- 
public, like Cuba, under the guarantee and prac- 
tical protection of the government of the United 
States. It would then devolve upon this coun- 
try to deal directly with the Panama govern- 
ment in the matter of canal concessions, and this 
would be far more rational and advantageous 
than to deal with the distant and impracticable 
government at Bogota,—a government far more 
difficult to deal with, and far more remote from 
the currents of modern life, than the government 
of the Queen Dowager of China. 





Trade at the ‘The great questions of international 
‘ottom of 
International politics, at the present time, are above 
Politics. al] questions of trade. It is very dif- 
ficult to form any logical theory of international 
disputes and discussions, because old associa- 
tions and alliances are so much modified by new 
conditions. Thus, while the political structure 
of the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy remains unchanged, its real significance is 
much affected by new questions of a purely busi- 
ness and commercial sort. The group of prob- 
lems centering at present in the far East cannot 
be understood at all without a considerable 
knowledge of existing and anticipated trade rela- 
tions. The very complicated policies of Ger- 
many have also a commercial motive as their 
predominant feature. Thus, the rivalry of Ger- 
many, Russia, England, and France as respects 
railroads in Asia Minor and outlets in the Per- 
sian Gulf are to be understood only in the light 
of the struggle for commercial advantage. Ger- 
many’s interest in South America is commercial 
rather than political. But since the Germans, 
like the English, have a theory that trade to a 
large extent follows the flag, they are naturally 
eager to develop colonies, or at least to secure 
naval and coaling stations, and points of rendez- 
vous under their own control. It is the theory 
of the American expansionists, moreover, that 
the holding of the Philippines has already proved 
itself a turning-point in the development of a 
tremendous Pacific Ocean commerce ; and it is 
expected that with the construction of the isth- 
mian canal this country will enter upon a sur- 
passing maritime development. 
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Naturally, with these hopes and am- 


Tariff ie 
Questions Dbitions, the four great powers of the 


at the Front. ~ orld are all of them deeply consider- 
ing their tariff and commercial policies as related 
to their future commercial growth and strength. 
The United States, Germany, and Russia are 
frankly protectionist countries. They wish to 
retain, for the most part, their home markets 
through a policy that may open up their natural 
resources, firmly establish great staple industries 
—metallic, textile, and so on—and at the same 
time create a varied industrial capacity in their 
people, together with an educational system 
adapted to the conditions of a nation of com- 
bined agricultural and manufacturing character. 
The English policy adopted almost two genera- 
tions ago rested upon a wholly different set of 
conditions. England had nursed its manufac- 
tures until they were far in advance of those 
of any other country, and had greatly outstripped 
English agriculture in their importance. It 
“ame to be seen that England’s most profitable 
course lay in the largest possible export of manu- 
factured goods to the less developed countries, 
in exchange for cheap foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, to be brought into England free of duty. 
No American protectionist of any intelligence 
whatever could quarrel with English free trade 
as a practical policy. English free trade, how- 
ever, stated in terms of a universal gospel, was 
a manifest absurdity, because it did not fit the 
conditions of any other country in the world, ex- 
cepting, possibly, those of Holland and Belgium. 





Gradually there has come about so 
En iaitionn. Profound a change in general com- 

mercial conditions that it is now 
time for England to consider carefully whether 
she will continue her free-trade policy for some 
time longer, or whether she will considerably 
modify it. It has been found that her “open 
door” has permitted energetic German and 
American manufacturers to invade the English 
market with many of their wares, while both 
Germany and the United States maintain high 
tariffs which effectually shut out the English 
manufacturers. The English, meanwhile, are 
buying stupendous quantities of food, and of raw 
materials such as cotton, in the United States, 
while their own great colonies, particularly Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand, begin to clamor 
for preferential treatment in the British home 
market. The Canadians for several years past 
have maintained a maximum and minimum tariff 
under which they admit English goods at rates of 
duty about one-third less than those charged upon 
goods from the United States. They desire, in re- 
turn, that England should charge a substantia! 


















RT. HON. CHARLES T. RITCHIE, THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 


duty upon wheat and other food products from 
the United States, Russia, and other foreign coun- 
tries, while admitting such articles free of duty 
from Canada, Australia, and all British colonies. 
The general logic of such a proposition is sound 
and fair. If the British Empire is to be some- 
thing more than a mere name, or a league for 
mutual defense, it may well be demanded that 
it should by deliberate plan and intention grow 
into a commercial and economic entity. Nor is 
it unnatural that the colonial secretary, Mr. 
Chamberlain, whose business it is to look at 
British problems from the point of view of the 
empire as a whole, should have come frankly to 
the view that the time is approaching when the 
parts of the British Empire must assume closer 
ties, upon a basis of mutual economic advantage. 
And so this question came up rather unexpect- 
edly in England in May, and for a while it ex- 
cluded all other topics from the attention of the 
newspapers and the politicians. 


The question came up in connection 

The 4 . : 
Agitation With the introduction of the new 
Last Month. Yearly budget by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, Mr. Ritchie. Among the budget 
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proposals for the coming year was the 
repeal of the slight registration, or port, 
tax on wheat, which had been levied as a 
war measure two or three years ago, and 
which had resulted in the bringing in of 
perhaps ten or twelve million dollars a 
year. This tax had been denounced at 
the time as the entering wedge of a protec- 
tionist policy, although it had been stoutly 
denied that there was any such design. Its 
proposed repeal, however, led to a debate 
which went to the root of the whole sub- 
ject of protection and free trade, and im- 
perial economic policy. In the course of 
this discussion, Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
the most conspicuous and energetic mem- 
ber of the Balfour ministry, placed him- 
self squarely in opposition to his associ- 
ate, the chancellor of the exchequer. Mr. 
Ritchie and his predecessor, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, are unqualified free traders, 
and thoroughly opposed to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s imperial tariff union, or “ zollverein,” 
idea. The great discussion has helped 
more than anything else that has lately 
happened to reunite the Liberal party,— 
all factors of which find themselves able to 
come together on the proposition that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s programme is thoroughly 
clfimerical and would be gravely disadvan- 
tageous to England. 


‘ For a few days it looked to the 
Balfour country as if there was hopeless 
Ministry. dissension in the Balfour cabi- 
net, and everybody believed that the minis- 
try would resign and that a parliamentary 
election would take place, with the Cham- 
berlain programme as the basis of an ap- 
peal to the opinion of the country. But 
the cabinet was held together by an ingen- 
ious though not very convincing speech of 
Mr. Balfour's, who declined to take the one 
view or the other, but declared that the 
subject was one, not for immediate action, but 
rather for future consideration. He held that 
the members of the cabinet were free to differ 
in their opinions so long as they were united in 
their actions ; and since they did not propose 
to act immediately upon any project of imperial 
preferential tariffs, there was no reason for a 
break-up of the government. It is felt, never- 
theless, that the ministry has so lost its pres- 
tige that it cannot hold out very much longer. 
Meanwhile, Parliament is still at work, not merely 
on the budget, but also upon the Irish Land bill 
and the London School bill. The Tories are 
relying upon the Irish vote to help them with 





RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


their London Education Act, in consideration ot 
the benefits of the Irish Land bill. Upon the 
pending discussion in England, particularly of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his economic proposals, 
Mr. W. T. Stead, who is always opposed to 
‘“‘Chamberlainism,” sends us the following very 
forcible and interesting paragraphs : 


The Americans, with that happy gift 

Pe: am which distinguishes them, have invented 
Chasers. the nickname of Rainbow Chasers for 
persons who waste their time in the pur- 

suit of objects as hopelessly impossible as the pot of 
gold which children believe may be found at the foot of 
arainbow. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour are the 





champion rainbow chasers of the hour. Theardor with 
which the colonial secretary sets off upon his final quest 
after the mythical treasure, dragging after him his 
skeptical chief, would be amusing if it were not so 
pathetic. For these grown men are only surrendering 
themselves to one of the charms of an old myth. They 
have been disappointed so often. Through mire—and 
bloody mire—Mr. Chamberlain has plunged headlong 
after his rainbow, only to find himself as far off as ever 
from the object of his quest. Now, for the last—posi- 
tively for the last—time he is off again, and as every one 
knows What the result will be, the spectacle is some- 
what tragic. When children give up rainbow-chasing 
they betake themselves to their studies and their work. 
But for Mr. Chamberlain there is no future, and that 
he knows right well. 


It is impossible not to be sorry for Mr. 
The Chamberlain, and also for Mr. Balfour. 
Mythical a 

Jingo Empire. They have dreamed dreams and have seen 
fantastical visions of a Jingo Empire, 

which the British Empire was not and never can be. 
The fact that by paying colonists five or six times as 
much as a British regular they were able to secure the 
services of some thousands of colonists in the work of 
devastating the Boer republics seems to have utterly 
demented them. Mr. Carnegie pointed out that Can- 
ada had sent many more thousands of her sons to fight 
in the Northern ranks in the great Civil War,—and 
that, too, at the same rate paid to the American regu- 
lar,—than the handful she had sent tothe South African 
war, but his warning came too late. Mr. Chamberlain 
imagined that the Jingo Empire of his dreams was 
coming into existence, and being resolute and sincere 
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MEDDLESOME JOE AND THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGGS.—From Punch (London). 





in his delusions, he boldly put the matter to the test. 
His first effort was to induce the colonial premiers to 
assent to a strong scheme of imperial defense in which 
the whole empire was to be organized as a military and 
naval unit. The colonial premiers rejected the scheme 
root and branch. Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared Jingo- 
ism was the worst enemy of the empire, and that he 
would never consent to tie up the colonies with the 
military system of the Old World. Foiled in this, Mr. 
Chamberlain next attempted to induce the colonies to 
adopt the principle of community of sacrifice, and to 
shoulder their proportionate share,—say £10,000,000 a 
year,—of the cost of the imperial army and navy. Here 
also his failure was absolute. The Jingo Empire did 
not exist as a fighting entity, it did not exist as a tax- 
paying community, but— 
Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 

And so Mr. Chamberlain, having failed to find his 
longed-for treasure where the imperial rainbow rested, 
either in the field of war or in the treasury, made up 
his mind that the place where it was really hidden was. 
in the field of Protection, disguised as preferential 
tariff. With a loud cry of ‘ Eureka!” the Rainbow 
Chaser has started on his third and last quest. But 
this time he will not come back. 


The root of the poor man’s delusion is his. 
rj on failure to realize what the British Empire 
Delusion. iS: He has dreamed of a Jingo Empire, 

and he has set himself to discover it. But 

as no such empire exists save in dreamland, he is 
doomed to inevitable disappointment. The British Em- 
pire, as it is, consists of forty millions of taxpayers in 


















the United Kingdom, who, at their own cost, maintain 
a splendid navy and a terribly expensive army, with 
which they profess their readiness to protect, free of all 
cost, the various colonies and dependencies which have 
been founded by English settlers, soldiers, and traders all 
over the world. The Indian Empire I leave on one side 
for the moment, as Mr. Chamberlain never seems even 
to remember that it exists. In the various self-govern- 
ing colonies, there are some eleven millions of white- 
skinned men who, on condition of being allowed to gov- 
ern themselves with freedom and independence as 
absolute as if they were independent republics, are 
proud to form part of the British Empire on the express 
and definite understanding that they are not to be taxed 
for the maintenance of that empire, and that they are 
to be insured by it against any foreign attack. Under 
such an arrangement, the British Empire has grown 
great and glorious. But at any time it would have been 
shivered into fragments if the mother country had in- 
sisted upon any of the conditions which are regarded as 
fundamental by every other empire that the world has 
ever seen. Hence, all analogies drawn from the exam- 
ple of other empires are dangerously misleading. Mr. 
Chamberlain has evidently never mastered this funda- 
mental distinction. To him, an empire like Germany, 
which is a fiscal unit, is exactly on all-fours with the 
British Empire, which is so far from being a fiscal unit 
that Canada and Australia would secede to-morrow if 
we were to attempt to compel them to admit British 
goods duty free. The fact is that the British Colonial 
Empire is not an empire at all in the sense in which 
that word has hitherto been used. It is the loosest union 
of independent republics which the world has ever seen, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s passionate determination to con- 
vert it into an empire which would be a military and 
naval unit, a tax-paying unit, and a fiscal unit would 
only result, if he were not peremptorily shut up, in 
shattering the whole fabric to pieces. 


Mr. Chamberlain, having utterly failed to 

What the induce the colonies either to provide his 
Predominant P = P : 

Partner Says. 8tmy corps or to raise their contribution 

to the imperial expenditure from 2s. 9d. 

per head to the 29s. standard of the mother country, 





THE POLITICAL “JINGO.” 


Mr. BALFour (rather up a tree): ‘*Good heavens! This 
is worse than Somaliland. He's getting dangerous. We 
shall have to send him away on a voyage again!”’ 


From the Westminster Gazette (London). 
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now imagines that he will succeed in inducing the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom to put up with dear 
bread and impaired foreign trade in order to realize his 
dream of a United Empire. He will find the predomi- 
nant partner quite as recalcitrant as her junior partners 
in the colonies. If the colonies had shown any inclina- 
tion to accede to his proposals about the army and the 
navy, if they had accepted **e principle of community 
of sacrifice, then the predominant partner might per- 
haps have discussed his nostrum before rejecting it. 
But when the colonies have refused his two funda- 
mental propositions, involving sacrifices on their part, 
the predominant partner will simply refuse even to 
listen to the preposterous proposal that she should add 
to all her other sacrifices this also,—that she should tax 
the food of her children and endanger her trade with 
her best customers for a purely hypothetical and im- 
aginary improvement in the relations between the 
mother country and the colonies. We were getting on 
very well with the colonies before Mr. Chamberlain 
took to meddling. If we don’t stop all this monkeying 
with the vitals of the realm, and stop it now, all that 
will be left of the British Empire will be a tomb in the 
cemetery of history, and over it the familiar inscription : 


I was well. I would be better. 
Here I lie! 


Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to the working- 
men will fail. You may play the confi- 
dence trick once, and even twice, but the 
third time the young man from the coun- 
try is asked to lend the polite stranger a shilling on the 
assurance that in five minutes it will be returned with 
100 per cent. interest, he usually calls for the police. If 
any of Mr. Chamberlain’s promises had been fulfilled, 
he might have been listened to, even when he declared 
that to tax food is a sure cut to high wages. The lesson 
of the South African war is too recent. It was to cost 
£10,000,000, it was to be over by Christmas, it was 
triumphantly to vindicate British ascendency, and to 
inaugurate a period of golden prosperity in Africa. In 
reality, it cost £200,000,000, it lasted nearly three years, 
it humiliated us before the whole world by proving that 
it needed 450,000 British soldiers to subdue 60,000 Dutch 
farmers, it has rendered it necessary for us to keepa 
much larger garrison in South Africa, and South Africa 
has never regained the pitch of prosperity it enjoyed 
under President Kriiger. As forthe promise to tax the 
workingman’s bread in order to provide him with old- 
age pensions, this is simply a pretty scheme to fatten 
the dog by feeding him on his own tail. Since Mr. 
Chamberlain became colonial secretary, the army and 
navy expenditure has gone up by £35,000,000 a year. 


The 
Confidence 
Trick. 


, Here is a fund which would provide old-age pensions for 


everybody without a penny extra taxation. But as for 
trusting the minister who has squandered that colossal 
sum, and whose every promise has been falsified by 
events,—no, the British workingman is not quite such 
a preternatural idiot as to do any such thing. 


“Tf you don’t listen to us,” say Mr. Cham- 
tikes of berlain and Mr. Balfour—‘‘ if you don’t 
Cassandra, convert the empire into a fiscal unit, then 

it is all U P with the British Empire.” 

Poor Mr. Balfour’s peroration was very touching. If 
these proposals of the colonial secretary are rejected, 
then he tells us we can never hope to see the British 
Empire rivaling the economic position of the United 
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States. Of course, we cannot, and we could not if all 
these nostrums were accepted six times over. The eco- 
nomic preponderance of the United States is so great, 
and is based upon such solid foundations, that it is in- 
evitable she will attract into her orbit so many of our 
colonies that I have long since frankly recognized the 
fact—patent years ago to thinkers as diverse as Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Rhodes—that it would be to our true 
interest to arrange a combination with the United 
States by which the British Empire should be absorbed 
by the younger but predominant partner. We cannot 
stay the stars in their courses. As for the question so 
often repeated, ‘‘ What are we to do if the Germans re- 
taliate upon the Canadians for giving a preference to 
British goods?” the answer is plain. We can do noth- 
ing, and we ought to do nothing. .The colonies insist 
upon regarding themselves as independent fiscal enti- 
ties. They would revolt if we ordered them to subor- 
dinate their fiscal independence to that of theempire at 
large, as German states merged their fiscal existence in 
the Imperial Zollverein. They cannot both have their 
cake and eat it. 


It is, perhaps, as well that Germany should 
have raised this question, because it illus- 
trates in a small way the difficulty that 
would arise in a much more serious fash- 
ion in case we became embroiled in war, let us say, with 
France and Russia. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has frankly 
told us that in any European war in which Britain was 
involved Canada would insist upon being free either to 
assist or to remain neutral. But it was pointed out at 
once, for Canada to stand aloof when Great Britain was 
at war would necessitate her secession from the empire. 
In such a war neither France nor Russia could allow 
Canada to be neutral if it suited their naval or military 
commanders to occupy her territory and seize her fort- 
resses. This, however, the Canadians do not see. They 
imagine that their partnership with Britain is a species 
of limited liability, from which they can draw all the 
profits, and when the pinch comes repudiate all respon- 
sibility for the losses. It is a mistake. And as Ger- 
many refuses to regard Canada as merely a section of 
the fiscal unit knoavn as the British Empire, so other 
powers would refuse to allow Canada to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of neutrality in case of a war with England 
on any terms short of a declaration of independence. 


A 
Significant 
Object-Lesson. 


It is obvious enough that the ques- 
tion of imperial tariffs is a very im- 
portant one for the United States. 
While in logical theory there is much that is at- 
tractive about the Chamberlain idea, it does not 
seem to bear the light of practical scrutiny. In 
spite of the large differential Canada is already 
giving England, it is with the United States that 
Canadian trade is constantly growing, and not, 
relatively, with England. The time has come 
when the high-tariff wall between Canada and 
the United States ought to be battered down. 
Our own best customers are the people of Can- 
ada. We need access to their markets, and they, 
on the other hand, need unrestricted access to 
ours. They have vast areas of prairie and wood- 


Our Trade 
with 
Canada. 


Jand, and great resources of coal, ore, precious 





metals, water power, and so on; but they have 
a comparatively small population and a compara- 
tively limited capital. The immigrants whom 
they find best adapted to aid them in the work 
of developing their great country are those from 
the United States. On the other hand, no other 
single element of immigration into this country 
has been so welcome and so advantageous to us 
as that which has come from Canada. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy is one which would by deliber- 
ate intention increase and crystallize the aliena- 
tions caused by the artificial line which now 
stretches across the North American continent, 
and would tend to hold Canada in the bonds of 
an ever-strengthening European connection. But 
the policy which should follow the lines of a 
natural and advantageous evolution of Canadian 
interests is that which recognizes the fact that 
Canada is an American, not a European, coun- 
try, and that its best destinies are associated 
with the United States rather than with England. 


._._... Whether Mr. Chamberlain’s views 
Reciprocity A 
the True are to be looked upon as a mere im- 
Answer. 


practicable dream or as a statesman- 
like policy to be reckoned with, the ready and 
effective answer that the United States should 
give is to be found in a frank, neighborly, and 
generous proposal of reciprocity between this 
country and Canada,—a reciprocity that, if pos- 
sible, should be brought to the point of full com- 
mercial union. After that, there would be much 
advantage in the development through recipro- 
city arrangements of trade between North 
America and the Latin-American republics. In 
this matter, the Canadians might well participate, 
to their own advantage and that of everybody 
else. As for the Australasians, they are bound 
in any case to develop their own economic policy 
without much suggestion or dictation from Eng- 
land or any other quarter. It would seem as if 
they might well enter into some mutually ad- 
vantageous arrangement of preferential trade 
relations with the mother country. On one 
point there seems to be a good deal of agree- 
ment in the United States,—namely, that the 
current proposal to abandon free trade in Eng- 
land is going to be of some assistance to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Republican party, next 
year, in their contention that, although our tariff 
may be considerably modified in particular 
schedules, the time has not come for any radical 
departure from our system of protection. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a convinced exponent of this 
idea. He would not, however, oppose the view 
that the Congress which is to be elected in the 
autumn of 1904 should be expected to take up 
the problem of overhauling the Dingley schedules. 














asia Events last month made it as certain 

Roosevelt aS such things can ever be in ad- 
and His Party: vance that President Roosevelt will 
be nominated by the Republican party, next 
year, without any open opposition whatsoever. 
There are already practically pledged to his 
support far more than enough delegates to se- 
cure his nomination. The final stand of the 
group of strong Republican politicians opposed 
to President Roosevelt's nomination was made 
in Ohio in the latter part of May, when the 
State convention was held. Senator Foraker 
and the Roosevelt Republicans of Ohio desired 
that the convention should commend and in 
dorse the President. Senator Hanna and his 
following were determined to prevent the in- 
dorsement of the President for next year. It 
was the plan of those who hoped to prevent 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination to hold State con- 
ventions as late as possible next year, and 
meanwhile to organize an effective Republican 
opposition in Ohio, Indiana, New York, and a 
few other States, which, with the control of the 
negro delegations from the South, might turn 
the scale against President Roosevelt. This 
project was not openly avowed, but was tenta- 
tively entertained by a group of powerful poli- 
ticians, with undoubted Wall Street approval. 
To state this fact is not necessarily to say any- 
thing to the discredit of those gentlemen, who 
have a perfect right, of course, to favor or op- 
pose any candidates, as they may choose. The 
interesting point simply is that their reluctance 
was swept away by the enthusiasm of the Re- 
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DELIGHTED.—From the Herald (New York). 
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publican masses, and that their opposition has 
been abandoned because they have found it to 
be hopeless, and therefore useless. The last 
cloud was dissipated by a very remarkable tele- 
gram from President Roosevelt, who was at 
that time on his travels in the far West. Mr. 
Hanna had telegraphed him, frankly stating 
that the issue had been raised in such a way that 
he found it necessary to oppose a resolution in- 
dorsing the President for nomination next year. 
President Roosevelt replied in the following 
telegram, dated May 25: 

Hon. M. A. HANNA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Your telegram received. I have not asked any man 
for his support. I have had nothing whatever to do 
with raising this issue. Inasmuch as it has been raised, 
of course those who favor my administration and my 
nomination will favor indorsing both, and those who 
do not will oppose. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

The telegram was at the same time given to 
the Associated Press, and it aroused the Repub- 
lican voters irresistibly. On the next day, Mr. 
Hanna replied as follows : 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 26, 1903. 
THE PRESIDENT. 

Your felegram of the 25th. In view of the sentiment 
expressed, I shall not oppose the indorsement of your 
administration and candidacy by our State convention. 
I have given the substance of this to the Associated 
Press. M. A. HANNA. 

On May 27, the President telegraphed as fol- 
lows to Senator Hanna: 

Hon. M. A. HANNA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I thank you for your telegram, and appreciate your 

action. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The Ohio conven- 

President and tion unanimously 
the Country. indorsed Presi- 

dent Roosevelt for nomina- 
tion next year, and the well- 
known opposition of certain 
Indiana Republicans, under 
the lead of Senator Fair- 
banks,—himself a well- 
known aspirant for Presi- 
dential honors,—was also 
immediately and frankly 
abandoned. While it is true 
that many of our American 
politicians are both oppor- 
tunist and mercurial in their 
affiliations, and might there- 
fore even yet endeavor to 
prevent President Roose- 
velt’s nomination, the masses 
of plain voters are not so 
changeable; an@d unless 
things should happen wholly 
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Pore ROOSEVELT: “ All that lies to the left of this mark 
comes under the American political sphere—and all on the 
right belongs to American trade.” 


From Lustige Blitter. 


outside the range of the probable, nobody would 
now dream of questioning or opposing the popular 
demand for Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination. He re- 
appeared in Washington on June 6, after his long 
journeying through the West. No President 
had ever before undertaken so extensive a tour. 
During his absence, he had spoken to different 
audiences nearly three hundred times, and had 
traveled by rail perhaps fourteen thousand or 
fifteen thousand miles. Yet he came back to his 
duties at Washington in superb 
physical condition, with a fresh 
mind and an unimpaired zest 
for the business of his office. 
His journey had been well 
planned, and was carried out 
with marvelous adherence to the 
original itinerary. Mr. Loeb, 
the President’s secretary, gave 
full demonstration, on this re- 
markable journey, of his fitness 
to succeed Mr. Cortelyou,—and 
no higher compliment could pos- 
sibly be paid. The President’s 
journey acquainted him inti- 
mately with the men and prob- 
lems of the Western half of the 
United States, and while it 
added decidedly to his qualifi- 
cations for the work of his 
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office, it was, on the other hand, an inspiration to 
many thousands of his fellow-citizens who heard 
him speak, and particularly to the young people 
of the West, in whose eyes he is a veritable hero. 
In the middle of June he attended the com- 
mencement exercises at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and spoke, with fine historical knowledge 
and appreciation, of the men whose names are 
associated with that commonwealth and its fam- 
ous university. Later in the month, it was his 
plan to go to his home at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, for the remainder of the summer. 


The ramifications of the abuses and 
scandals connected with the postal 
department have proved to be so sur- 
prising, as the investigation has proceeded, that 
it was impossible, last month, to say where the 
thing would end. Comment may not, therefore, 
be made in any conclusive manner. Itis enough 
to say that the country may be assured that 
President Roosevelt, whose administration is in 
no manner chargeable with these abuses, has not 
only given the most emphatic orders that no of- 
fense is to be condoned, and that no guilty man 
is to be spared, but he has also been giving much 
time, thought, and energy to the details of the 
investigation which Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bristow has been carrying on. The general 
situation that has come to light can be summed 
up in a few words. A number of people hold- 
ing quite responsible or confidential positions in 


The 
Postal 
Investigations. 
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UNCLE SAM: “ Now let’s see you punch the bag.’’—From the Herald (New York). 
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BEGINNING TO BE AFFECTED BY THE ALTITUDE.—From the Herald (New York). 


the postal service have been using their positions 
improperly to make money. Some of these have 
been connected with the making of contracts, 
and have corruptly participated in the profits. 
Others have had a secret share in the business 
of concerns engaged in furnishing various kinds 
of supplies used by the Post-Office Department. 
In other cases there have been serious abuses in 
the nature of carrying persons on the payrolls 
who were not rendering any public service. 

Misconduct of this particular sort is 
unfortunately traceable, to some ex- 
tent, to the conditions under which 
the National Republican Committee was allowed 
to have so much consideration at the hands of 
Mr. McKinley’s administration. The postal ser- 
vice was used, at least to some extent, for the 
convenient purpose of paying off minor political 
debts and obligations due to the exigencies of 
campaign work. Much of this is attributed to 
Mr. Perry S. Heath, who had occupied the 
double position of secretary of the Republican 
National Committee under Mr. Hanna’s chair- 
manship and Assistant Postmaster-General under 
Mr. Charles Emory Smith. But it would appear 
to be a little unfair for the newspapers to men- 


Politics and 
Office-holding. 





tion Mr. Heath so continually,—as if his use of 
the postal service for political purposes were 
upon his own account rather than upon that of 
men of higher official standing than himself. 
The fact, of course, is that there has always 
been more or less of this kind of political abuse 
of the postal service, and that instead of increas- 
ing in extent, it has been gradually diminishing. 
What the campaign managers should now un- 
derstand is that public opinion in the United 
States has grown away from that sort of thing, 
and that henceforth the postal service must be 
conducted upon strict business principles. 


The investigation has uncovered two 
rather distinct lines of misconduct. 
One is what may be called the polit- 
ical abuse of the postal service, for which, cer- 
tainly, we have no apologies to make, and which 
we will condemn as unsparingly as possible. The 
other line of disclosure, however, is far more 
serious. It is the discovery that trusted officials, 
—superintendents of bureaus, heads of special 
branches of the postal service, and men em- 
ployed from one administration to another in 
expert positions,—have been engaged in criminal 
conspiracies for defrauding the Government and 


More 
Serious 
Offenses. 

































MR. ROBERT J. WYNNE. MR. JOSEPH L. BRISTOW. 


(Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General.) 


(First Assistant Postmaster- 
General.) 


enriching themselves in a variety of ways. Not 
all of these men have been appointed under Re- 
publican administrations, some of them going 
back to Mr. Cleveland’s time. When such a 
state of affairs is discovered, there is no use 
whatever in moralizing about it; and many of 
the editorials, even in our most reputable news- 
papers, have been both silly and impertinent in 
their admonitions to President Roosevelt and 
their reproaches directed at Postmaster-General 
Payne. There is simply nothing to do when 
such things are found to exist but to investigate 
relentlessly, expose unsparingly, and punish as 
fully and swiftly as the processes of law will per- 
mit. And this is exactly what President Roose- 
velt and Postmaster-General Payne are trying 
to do, with the very valuable help of Assistant 
Postmaster-General Wynne, and especially of 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, 
who is in direct charge of the necessary work of 
detection. A number of indictments had been 
found by the middle of June, and incriminating 
evidence had been secured against many other 
men guilty of official misconduct. The adminis- 
‘tration, instead of being blamed at this juncture, 
is entitled to confidence and praise for the reso- 
lute way in which it is going about its work, and 
for’ its disregard of the efforts certain very con- 
spiétous politicians have been making to shield 
some’ ot their unfortunate protegés. Later on, 
there Will be time and opportunity for summifig 
up the results of the investigation and prosecu- 
tion. It does, not now appear that there have 
been any coldssal frauds, and the American 
postal service in general is unquestionably made 
up of honest, faithful, and competent public ser- 
vants. The rascals must and will be weeded out, 
regardless of political and personal “ pulls.” 
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Under these circumstances, the coun- 


The ; 
Civil Service try will be the more ready to aGhere 


Board. to the general principles of civil-ser- 


vice reform, of which principles, for many years 
past, President Roosevelt has been the most 
prominent and active exponent among men who 
are entitled to be called practical politicians. 
The National Civil Service Commission, more- 
over, will be incited to even greater vigilance 
than heretofore in the exposure of irregularities. 
Two changes in the personnel of the commission 
were announced last month. Mr. Foulke, of 
Indiana, after a year of valuable service, has re- 
tired for reasons relating to his health and his 
future plans. Mr. James R. Garfield, as is well 
known, has left the commission because of his 
appointment to the headship of the Bureau of 
Corporations in the Department of Commerce. 
Of the two new members of the commission, one 
is from New York, and the other is from Minne- 
sota. Mr. Henry D. Greene, of Duluth, who 
takes Mr. Garfield’s place, had the general in- 
dorsement of Minnesota public men. He was 
formerly a Democrat, but opposed the Bryan 
money policy, and has lately acted with the 
Republicans. He was graduated at Princeton 
in the class of ’79, and is a classmate of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, who heartily concurred 
in his indorsement for the commissionership. 
Mr. Alvord W. Cooley, who succeeds Mr. Foulke, 
comes from Westchester, N. Y. Mr. Cooley is 
thirty years old and a Harvard graduate who 
has served two or three terms in the New York 
Legislature with ability and acceptance, and 
whose personal character and political views 
well qualify him to be a member of the Civil 
Service Commission. Mr. John R. Procter, of 
Kentucky, the Democratic member of the board, 
remains at his post with the hearty approval of 
all upright men of whatever party. 


a The Republicans of Ohio have brought 

Ohio Man and forward astrong man,—and one high- 
Platform. ly typical of our present generation 
of Americans,—in the candidate whom they 
unanimously nominated for governor last month. 
Mr. Myron T-. Herrick, of Cleveland, was a close 
personal friend of the late President McKinley, 
and was often mentioned for cabinet positions 
and other high honors. Mr. Herrick was born 
on an Ohio farm, made his own way through 
Oberlin College, studied law, and subsequently 
took place rapidly in business and finance in 
the city of Cleveland. He is at present the Ohio 
member of the Republican National Committee, 
and is widely known as a man of the highest char- 
acter and of remarkable acumen and versatility. 
The Ohio Republican .platform is worthy of 

























notice, since it was devised by men who will 
have much influence in shaping the national plat- 
form of next year. The strongest plank is that 
which supports the traditional tariff policy of the 
party, and it is perhaps worth quoting in full: 
The protective-tariff policy of the Republican party 
has made the United States the greatest industrial na- 
tion, astonished the world with the tremendous develop- 
ment of our boundless resources ; has added vastly to our 
foreign commerce ; has greatly increased the prosperity 
of the farmer, and has advanced American labor to the 
best scale of living ever attained. We oppose all at- 
tacks upon this policy, whatever the pretext, as tending 
to bring back the disastrous days of Democratic tariff- 
revision and free trade. Changing conditions and the 
possible benefits of reciprocity may call for timely re- 
adjustment of schedules, but protection as a principle 
and as a policy must be administered by the friends of 
American prosperity, and must not be sacrificed. 


Other planks declare that the Republican party 
can be trusted to deal judiciously with trusts 
and combinations ; extol the party’s past dealing 
with monetary questions, and favor an elastic 
currency ; indorse the policy of naval expansion 
and favor encouragement to the American 
merchant marine, and call for the reduction of 
representation (in the Electoral College and in 
Congress) of any State excluding any part of its 
citizenship from the ballot. This question of a 
proportionate reduction of the representation of 
Southern States on account of the new franchise 
laws has been a good deal discussed in the North 
during the past month. Such a policy was, for 
example, indorsed by the Republican Club of 
New York City, although it had, some weeks 
before, been rejected by the Union League Club. 
There is at present no prospect that anything of 
the kind will be seriously undertaken. 


One of the local planks in the Ohio 
Erie Canal platform demands the further im- 
Question. 

provement of the interior waterways 

of the State. There is a strong movement in 
favor of very extensive works for the better 
navigation of the Ohio River, while there is al- 
ways more or less harbor work demanded in 
the ports of Lake Erie. The canal system of 
the State, once very important, has fallen into 
comparative disuse. The present interest of 
Ohio in interior waterways, however, is a slight 
affair when compared with the great practical 
question that immediately confronts the voters 
of the State of New York. As our readers are 
well aware, the Legislature, in its recent ses- 
sion, voted in favor of a measure to spend more 
than one hundred million dollars for the wid- 
ening and deepening of the Erie Canal, with a 
view to greatly improving the waterway which 
connects the Great Lakes with the Hudson River, 
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MR. MYRON T. HERRICK. 
(Republican nominee for Governor of Ohio.) 


_and thus with the ocean, at the port of New York. 


Under the constitution, it is necessary for this 
expenditure to be ratified by the voters of the 
State before it can be entered upon. Hardly 
ever before in the history of the world has so 
expensive a public work been undertaken, even 
by a great national government or empire, much 
less by a minor commonwealth like the State of 
New York. We publish elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the Review a well-informed article upon 
the Erie Canal and this proposed enlargement 
by a gentleman well qualified by careful study 
to present the question. Against the project, it 
is urged by some that it would be better to go 
still further and make a veritable ship canal at, 
say, double the cost. This idea has fascination. 
Others argue that since the proposed enlarge- 
ment will chiefly benefit the Western farmers 
and producers of bulky materials, it is not right 
that the people of the State of New York at 
large should pay the bills, and that the canal, 
therefore, should be constructed by the national 
government for the general good, or that the tolls 
should be reéstablished so that the traffic using 
the canal should pay at least a part of the expense. 
Since the newspapers and the principal com- 
mercial organizations of New York City are in 
favor of the proposed measure, it is believed that 
the voters of the metropolis, together with those 
of Buffalo and intermediate towns along the 
Hudson and the Erie Canal, will succeed in se- 
curing the adoption of the measure at the polls 
in November. 
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The season thus far in the United 
tnd Drought’ States has been marked by unusual 

and destructive conditions of climate 
and weather. In the East, the months of April 
and May, with a part of June, were the driest 
ever known. Later in June, there came copious 
and protracted showers. In the West, the sea- 
son has been one of abnormal rainfall, resulting 
in almost unprecedented floods. Great destruc- 
tion. was wrought by the Kansas, Missouri, and 
Des Moines rivers, and at various places by the 
Mississippi. There was much loss of ‘life and 
property in the neighborhood of Topeka, Kan., 
and great destruction at Kansas City, particu- 
larly on the Kansas side of the river. We pub- 
lish elsewhere in this number an illustrated ar- 
ticleon these Western floods. As we remarked last 
month, there will in the course of time be devel- 
oped some system of reservoirs for the retention 
of surplus flood-water, and its release when needed 
in dry seasons. One effect of the protracted 
droughts in the East was seen in hundreds of more 
or less destructive forest fires, which raged in the 
Adirondack region and in many other districts. 
We also publish an article on the general sub- 
ject of forest fires, prepared for us by the editor 
of that excellent periodical /orestry and Irrigation, 
which intelligently expounds the views of the 
Bureau of Forestry at Washington. The Gov- 
ernment is taking hold seriously of tae problem 
of diminishing the ravages of forest fires, and its 
success in that direction will be of almost incal- 
culable benefit. In loss of life, the worst of the 
season's casualties was caused by a cloudburst in 
Oregon, which destroyed a large part of Hepp- 
ner, the county seat of Morrow County. It is 
reported that about five hundred out of the 
fifteen hundred inhabitants of the town lost their 
lives in the rush of water down the narrow 
valley in which the town is situated. The ex- 
traordinary rains must certainly have proved 
detrimental to Western crops, but it was not 
possible to calculate, last month, the extent of 
the damage. Winter wheat was generally re 
ported as a good crop, and the outlook for spring 
wheat reported as better than usual. The corn 
crop was very late in being planted, and is prob- 
ably destined to be rather below the average of 
the past few years. The season’s furious and 
destructive storms have not visited the West 
alone, but have also wrought much damage in 
the South, where the cotton crop is affected, and 
where from high water or tornado a good many 
lives were lost in June. Thus, many people 
were killed by a cloudburst in South Carolina, 
in the neighborhood of Spartanburg, on June 6, 
the greatest damage being at Clifton, where it is 
reported that fifty-eight lives were lost, with 






much damage to several manufacturing villages. 
On June | there had been a fearful tornado in 
Georgia, which centered at Gainesville, causing 
a loss of about a hundred lives. We have al- 
luded to only a few of the localities upon which 
the elements have dealt out death and loss with- 
in the past few weeks. 


The election of a new Reichstag in 
Germany, last month, as was expect- 
ed, resulted in marked gains for the 
Social Democrats. The socialistic gains were 
made chiefly among workingmen in the growing 
manufacturing towns and smaller cities. In 
Krupp’s town of Essen, for instance, the Socialist 
vote increased from 4,400 to more than 22,700, 
and throughout Germany there was an increase 
of from 400,000 to 500,000 in the total number of 
Social Democratic voters. The Emperor is bit- 
terly opposed to the Social Democrats because 
they steadfastly work and vote against his mili- 
tary and naval programmes, and against the 
tariff and commercial policies of the government 
and the Agrarians. This party has now a larger 
number of adherents than any other in Germany. 
Under the German system, a second ballot is 
necessary in a great many districts, and the final 
results of the election will be in better form for 
our presentation next month. In France, the 
cabinet of Premier Combes holds its own, and 
pursues its drastic course in the expulsion of the 
religious orders. The French illustrated papers 
have been full of pictures, striking and pathetic, 
that set forth the scenes attending the break- 
ing up of famous old homes of monastic orders. 
There continues also in France, but as yet 
without decisive result, the discussion of the 
advisability of a complete separation of church 
and state by means of an abrogation of the 
long-standing Concordat between the French 
Government and the Vatican. This Concordat 
has stood since 1801; the present ministry is 
working for its abrogation. Another very im 
portant topic in France is that of the shortening 
of the army term. The Senate has already 
passed a bill to reduce the term of military ser 
vice from three years to two. The Germans 
have found this reduction of decided industrial 
advantage to the nation. It is typicai of France 
that no topic was more conspicuous in the press 
of Paris and the country at large, last month, 
than the election of Edmond Rostand, the bril- 
liant poet and dramatic author, to membership 
in the French Academy. Another French topic 
of the season has been that of automobile racing, 
in consequence of the terrible disasters that ac- 
companied the attempt, the latter part of May, 
to race from Paris to Madrid. 


In Germany 
and France. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From May 20 to June 20, 1903.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


May 20.—Postmaster-General Payne cancels the pro- 
motions of over three thousand postal clerks. 

May 21.—A large deficiency is discovered in the free- 
delivery service of the Post-Office Department. 

May 24.—The appointment of Charles H. Keep, of 
New York, to succeed Milton E. Ailes as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury is announced. 

May 27.—Pennsylvania Republicans indorse Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for nomination in 1904. 

June 1.—In the judicial elections of Cook County, 
Ill., fourteen Democratic and four Republican candi- 
dates are successful. 

June 4.—Ohio Republicans nominate Myron T. Her- 
rick for governor and indorse-President Roosevelt for 
nomination in 1904. 

June 6.—President Roosevelt instructs Postmas- 
ter-General Payne to make a thorough investigation 
of every charge affecting his department. 

June 10.—Federal troops are ordered to Morenci, 
Ariz., to subdue striking miners and smelter men. 

June 17.—Postmaster-General Payne makes public 
Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General Bris- 
tow’s report on the Tul. 
loch charges of irregu- 
larities in the Washing- 
ton post-office. , 

POLITICS AND GOV- 

ERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

May 20.—The enlarged 
Transvaal Legislative 
Council is opened at Pre- 
toria by Sir Arthur Law- 
ley....By a vote of 313 to 
237, the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies approves 
the government’s policy 
in the religious question 
....It is announced that 
the chief of police at 
Kishineff, Russia, has 
been dismissed for fail- 
ure to suppress the anti- 
Jewish riots. ...The Con- 





MR. CHARLES H. KEEP. 


(The new Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury.) 


gress of Venezuela confers on President Castro full 
authority to make loans for funding the country’s for- 


eign and domestic debt. 


May 23.—An imposing demonstration against the Lon- 
don Education bill is held at Hyde Park....The Italian 


Chamber passes the army estimates. 


May 26.—The Australian Commonwealth Parliament 


is opened at Melbourne. 


May 27.—M. von Plehwe, Russian Minister of the In- 
terior, receives at St. Petersburg a deputation of Jews 


from Kishineff. 


May 30.—Sefior Candam is elected President of Peru 
....The Japanese House of Kepresentatives passes the 


appropriation for naval expansion. 


June 1.—Premier Pryor, of British Columbia, is dis- 
missed from office; the Hon. Richard McBride, leader 
of the opposition, is asked to form a ministry. 

June 5.—The Cape Colony Parliament is opened. 

June 9.—Debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment to 
the finance bill, opposing the remission of the tax on 





THE PARIS-MADRID AUTOMOBILE RACE OF MAY 31. 


(One of the racing cars rounding a sharp corner. It was 
here that one of the worst accidents happened.) 


wheat, is begun in the British House of Commons.... 
Serious anti-Jew riots are reported from Verestjko, near 
Brodi, in Russia. 

June 10.—The British House of Commons, by a vote 
of 424 to 28, rejects the proposed amendment to the 
budget bill. 

June 11.—A revolution 
breaks out in Servia; 
King Alexander, Queen 
Draga, the Queen’s two 
brothers, Premier Mar- 
kovitch, and the minis- 
ter of war are assassi- 
nated; Prince Peter 
Karageorgevitch is pro- 
claimed King by the 
army ; a provisional gov- 
ernment is formed. 

June 12.—By a vote of 
220 to 45, the French Sen- 
ate passes a bill reducing 
the period of military 
service to two years.... 
The British House of 
Commons passes the 
budget bill. 





THE REV. J. J. HARTY, 
OF ST. LOUIS. 


(The new Archbishop of 
Manila.) 
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THE LATE RICHARD HENRY STODDARD AND MRS. STODDARD IN THEIR NEW YORK CITY HOME. 


(Mr. Stoddard was one of the last of the group of American poets who rose to eminence in the second and third quarters of 


the nineteenth century. 
published in the coming autumn. 


June 13.—The Italian cabinet resigns. 

June 15.—Prince Peter Karageorgevitch accepts the 
Servian crown on condition the murderers of the late 
king and queen shall be exiled. 

June 16.—The Hungarian cabinet resigns... The 
French budget for 1904 shows a large deficit. 

June 17.—The Spanish budget statement for 1904 esti- 
mates the expenditure at $193,600,000, and the revenue 

00,000,000....The Senate and National Assembly of 

1 adopts a modification of the constitution of 1888. 

....In the German elections, the Socialist vote shows 
great gains. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


May 20.—The British House of Commons resolves 
that Great Britain should confer with other powers 
participating in the Berlin Congress to prevent further 
atrocities and misgovernment in the Congo Free State 
(see page 33)....President Roosevelt sends a message of 


His “ Recollections, Literary and Personal,”’ had been completed before his death and will be 
Mrs. Stoddard also had written poetry that commanded the respect of the critics.) 


congratulation to President Palma on the occasion of 
the first anniversary of the republic of Cuba. 

May 22.—The treaty between the United States and 
Cuba, embodying the Platt amendment, is signed at 
Havana by the representatives of the two governments. 

May 26.—An international telegraph conference is 
opened in London. 

June 1.—The Cuban minister to Great Britain is in- 
structed to open negotiations there for raising the loan 
of $35,000,000. 

June 4.—It is announced that an imperial prohibition 
has forced the withdrawal of American insurance com- 
panies from Germany. 

June 8.—French artillery bombards the Moorish city 
of Figuig. 

June 12.—Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador to 
the United States, confers with President Roosevelt rel- 
ative to the Kishineff massacres. 














June 15.—It is announced that the commercial treaty 
between the United States and China has been settled, 
with the exception of the question of reopening two 
Manchurian ports; interior taxes on goods in transit 
have been abolished. 

June 19.—Great Britain withdraws her minister from 
the Servian capital as a rebuke for the assassination of 
the King and Queen. 


DISASTERS AND CASUALTIES. 


May 20.—Fire at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, causes a loss 
estimated at $400,000. 

May 21.—Tornadoes in Kansas kill several persons and 
wreck many buildings. 

May 22.—Fire destroys the shops, minor offices, and 
warehouse of the Seaboard Air Line at Portsmouth, 
Va. ; the loss is estimated at $750,000. 

May 24.—Six persons are killed and many others se- 
riously injured in connection with an automobile race 
from Paris to Madrid ; the race is discontinued by order 
of the French and Spanish governments. 

May 25.—Tornadoes in southern Nebraska kill fifteen 
persons, injure many 
others, and destroy prop- 
erty valued at $100,000. 
....There are six fatal 
cases of bubonic plague 
at Iquique, a Chilean 
seaport. 

May 26.—A gale on the 
coast of Newfoundland 
results in the loss of 
twelve lives. 

May 27.—In a collision 
between the British 
steamer Huddersfield 
and the Norwegian 
steamer Uto, near Grims- 
by, twenty-two emi- 
grants lose their lives. 

May 28.—It is reported 
that two thousand peo- 
ple have been killed by an earthquake at Melazgherd, a 
village near the source of the Euphrates, in Asiatic 
Turkey. 

May 30-31.—F loods in the Kansas, Missouri, and Des 
Moines rivers cause the loss of more than one hundred 
lives, and render thousands of persons homeless; the 
property losses in Kansas are estimated at $17,000,- 
000, centering chiefly at Kansas City and Topeka (see 
page 74). 

June 1.—A tornado at Gainesville, Ga., causes a loss 
of more than one hundred lives and a property damage 
estimated at $500,000. 

' June 2.—By the sinking of the steamer Arequipa, at 
Valparaiso, Chile, 63 persons are drowned. 

June 3.—Fire destroys the state pawnbroking estab- 
lishment at Naples, Italy, valued at $2,400,000. 

June 4.—Fire destroys several blocks at Ottawa, Can- 
ada....Serious forest fires rage in the Adirondack and 
Catskill regions of New York State, and in Maine (see 
page 68). 

June 5.—The breaking of the Suy levee, on the Illinois 
side of the Mississippi, below St. Louis, results in great 
damage to property. 





THE LATE GEN. ALEXANDER 
M’DOWELL M’COOK. 


(Of the famous “ Fighting 
McCooks,” of Ohio.) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 























THE LATE PAUL DU CHAILLU. 


(This intrepid explorer became famous more than forty 
years ago as the discoverer of the African gorillas and 
pygmies. His accounts were not believed by scientists at 
the time, but all his statements have since been proved 
true. He afterward traveled in many other lands, and 
wrote many interesting books.) 

June 6.—A cloudburst 
at Clifton, S. C., causes 
the loss of more than fifty 
lives and property dam- 
age to manufacturing 
villages of $3,500,000. 

June 8.—The breaking 
of levees at East St. 
Louis, Ill., and at other 
points on the Mississippi 
River near St. Louis, 
causes much loss of life 
and property. 

June 9.—Fire in Pe- 
king destroys the Chi- 
nese Imperial Treasury 
buildings..... Two hun- 
dred lives are lost at 
Azof, Russia, by the 
breaking of a steamer’s 
gangplank. 

June 10.—Two-thirds 
of East St. Louis is sub- 
merged, with the loss of 
nearly one hundred lives (see page 74). 

June 11.—An earthquake cracks the walls of build- 
ings in San Francisco, Cal. 

June 14.—In a cloudburst at Heppner, Ore., five hun- 
dred persons are drowned ; the damage to property is 
extensive. 





THE LATE R. C. BOWMAN. 


(For the past seven years the 
able and popular cartoonist 
of the Minneapolis Tridune ; 
much of his work has been 
reproduced in the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.) 















THE LATE CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 
(Head of the English Catholics.) 


June 18.—The breaking of a levee floods thousands of 
acres of Louisiana cotton land, rendering about five 
thousand persons destitute. 

June 19.—T wo severe earthquakes are felt in Wales. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


May 20.—The Porter Brothers Company, a large fruit 
commission house of Chicago, is placed in the hands of 
receivers. 

May 21.—Rev. Robert F. Coyle, of Denver, Colo., is 
chosen Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, in session at Los Angeles, Cal.... President Roose- 
velt takes part in the laying of the corner-stone of a 
monument to Lewis and Clark, at Portland, Ore.... 
The Interstate Commerce Commission takes steps to 
compel the coal-carrying railroads to produce certain 
contracts. 

May 22.—It is announced in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly that all the eleven amendments to the Con- 
fession of Faith have been adopted by the presbyteries. 

May 26.—Sixty-eight insurgents are killed and twenty- 
nine captured by a force of constabulary and volun- 
teers in Cebu, P. I. 

May 27.—The International Arbitration Conference 
meets at Lake Mohonk, N. Y....A great mass-meeting 
in New York City denounces the Kishineff outrages.... 
The strike in the Union Pacific Railroad shops is de- 
clared off. 

May 28.—The Presbyterian General Assembly formal- 
ly enacts the amendments to the Confession of Faith. 

May 29.—The bicentenary of the foundation of St. 
Petersburg is celebrated. 

May 30.—An equestrian statue of General Sherman 
by St. Gaudens is unveiled in New York City. 

May 31.—Rios, the former Filipino insurgent leader, 
is sentenced to death. 
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June 1.—The Antarctic exploring steamer Gauss, of 
the German expedition, arrives at Durban (see page 81). 

June 5.—President Roosevelt returns to Washington 
from his Western trip....The Chicago laundry strike, 
begun on May 1, is settled ; it is agreed to submit all 
grievances to a board of arbitration. 

June 6.—The grain-dealing house of Eppinger & Co., 
of San Francisco, fails, with estimated liabilities of 
$1,350,000, and assets of $700,000. 

June 7.—Rain breaks a drought of fifty days’ dura- 
tion in the eastern part of the United States. 

June 12.—Heavy rains in New York State put out the 
forest fires. 

June 13.—Three thousand five hundred employees of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on the Philadelphia terminal 
division demand a shortening of their work-day from 
twelve to eight hours. 

June 15.—The government of Honduras confiscates a 
railroad, 58 miles in length, owned by the Honduras 
Syndicate, an American corporation. 


OBITUARY. 


May 20.—Dr. Thomas George Morton, the eminent 
Philadelphia surgeon, 68. 

May 22.—Capt. William Bainbridge-Hoff, U.S.N., re- 
tired, author of standard works on naval tactics, 56. 

May 23.—Rev. Dr. William Inge, provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford, 73. 

May 24.—‘‘ Max O’Rell” (M. Paul Blouét), author and 
lecturer, 55. 

May 25.—Dr. Octavius A. White, a well-known yellow 
fever expert, 78....Gen. Mayia Rodriguez, a distin- 
guished Cuban revolutionist....Frederic O. MacCart- 
ney, of Massachusetts, a prominent Socialist, 38. 

May 26.—Dr. Selim Hobart Peabody, the educational 
expert, 73. 

May 27.—Marcel Renault, the automobile expert.... 
Rear-Admiral David Smith, U.S.N., retired, 70.... 
Maj. James Chester, U.S.A., retired, an authority on 
artillery matters, 69. 

May 28.—Capt. C. Webster Wilson, U.S.N., retired, 
65....Rev. Dr. John H. W. Stuckenberg, theologian 
and author, 68. 

May 30.—Gen. Isaac S. Bangs, of Maine, a veteran of 
the Civil War, 65. 

May 31.—Rowland C. Bowman, of Minneapolis, the 
well-known cartoonist, 382. 

June 1.—Prince Julius of Schleswig-Holstein, brother 
of the King of Denmark, 79. 

June 2.—Prof. J. P. Lesley, geologist, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 84. 

June 3.—Henry Romeike, originator of the press-clip- 
ping bureau business, 48. 

June 5.—Gen. William Patton, a Pennsylvania rail- 
road-builder, 87. 

June 8.—Judge George H. Durand, of Michigan, 65.... 
Robert Frederick Blum, the painter and illustrator, 46. 

June 11.—King Alexander, 27, and Queen Draga, 36, of 
Servia (both assassinated). 

June 12.—Gen. Alexander McDowell McCook, U.S. A., 
retired, 73. 

June 13.—Hon. John F. McKinney, of Ohio, 76. 

June 15.—Henry G. Jesup, for twenty-two years pro- 
fessor of botany in Dartmouth College, 77....Carl Ge 
genbauer, the German anatomist, 77. 

June 18.—Gen. Frank Wheaton, U.S.A., retired, 70. 

June 19.—Cardinal Vaughan, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England, 71. 


















THE CONGO FREE STATE AND ITS¢AUTOCRAT. 


[From time to time, during the past. five or six years, charges of greater or less definiteness have been 


preferred against the Belgian administration of the Congo Free State. 


Discussion of these allegations in the 


press led, in May last, to an important debate in the British House of Commons, which calminated in 


the adoption of the resolution cited by Mr. Stead in the following article. 


Our readers will be interested in 


the experiences and observations of an American missionary in the Congo country, as related by Mr. BRGpjson 


in the article accompanying Mr. Stead’s. 


Mr. Morrison has only recently returned from Africa. ] 


I.—LEOPOLD, EMPEROR OF THE CONGO. 
BY W. T. STEAD. 


I T is the rule in these character sketches always 

to describe the subject as he appears to him- 
self at his best, and not as he appears to his en- 
emies at his worst, but it is impossible for me in 
this case to do either ; the resources of the Eng- 
lish language are inadequate to describe Em- 
peror Leopold as he appears to himself at his 
best moments. An artist who could dip his 
brush in the radiance of the setting sun might 
possibly portray the angelical figure of the halo’d 
monarch who conceals his wings beneath his 
epaulets and lingers for a while in the midst of 
an ungrateful world. On the other hand, the 
blackest ink would fail to depict the same man 
as he appears to his enemies at his worst. If 
we look over the efforts of the medieval artists 
when they exhausted the resources of their im- 
agination in picturing the enemy of mankind 
with horns, hoofs, and tail complete, we can get 
some far-away, faint resemblance of the monarch 
who was to have made the Congo Free State a 
paradise, and who has converted it into a hell. 

In this brief article, therefore, I shall neither 
attempt to describe Emperor Leopold at his 
best nor at his worst, but merely put together 
briefly, in plain, unvarnished fashion, some of the 
leading facts concerning the sovereign who, as 
the result of the debate in the British House of 
Commons on Mr. Herbert Samuel’s motion, now 
stands impeached before the bar of Christendom 
for his high crimes and misdemeanors against 
humanity, and more especially for his violation, 
wholesale and retail, of the provisions of the in- 
ternational act drawn up at Berlin in the years 
1884-85. 

In this sketch I shall not deal in the least 
with Leopold II, the King of the Belgians. 


Belgium is a little state, prosperous, industrious, 
pacific, whose inhabitants by sheer dint of hard 
work and applied intelligence have been able to 
build up almost as large a trade per head as any 
of the world-swaggering empires who have an- 
nexed and colonized continents. 


As a constitu- 





tional monarch, I have nothing to say about 
Leopold I1., King of the Belgians. In this 
sketch I wish to deal with him solely as the 
founder of an immense empire in Central Africa, 
an enterprise which, I am willing to admit, was 
begun at first with a very laudable ambition, but 
which, unfortunately, has come to be associated 
with all the horrors of a new slave trade, and 
which has as its chief corner-stone the most 
cynical of international obligations to be recorded 
in the history of our time. 


AS DUKE OF BRABANT. 


Louis Philippe Marie Victor, to give him his 
full title, is the son of King Leopold I. and of 
Princess Louise, the daughter of Louis Philippe, 
the citizen king of the French who had to skip 
from his kingdom in 1848. From his father he 
inherited great political acumen, and a tradition 
of intimacy with the English court which has 
continued to the present day. So close was this 
intimacy that he made it his invariable rule, as 
long as our late Queen lived, to write a letter to 
her every week—a letter to which she seldom 
replied, but which she always read with that 
keen interest with which she always followed the 
movement of international affairs. As he was 
born in 1835, he is now sixty-eight years of age. 
His wife, who died last year, was the daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph of Austria; he 
married her when only eighteen, and spent the 
first years of his married life in traveling through 
Italy, Austria, Palestine, and Greece. He was 
created Duke of Brabant when only eleven years 
old, and served in the army, rising from the 
rank of sub-lieutenant to that of lieutenant-gen- 
eral. He became a member of the Belgian Sen- 
ate on obtaining his majority, and early dis- 
tinguished himself by the keen interest with 
which he followed all debates relating to the 
development of Belgian trade and industry. 
From the time he was twenty-five till he was 
thirty he spent most of his time abroad, and has 
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probably traveled more widely than any other 
crowned head in Europe. In 1860, he went to 
Constantinople ; in 1862, he went to Spain and 
Morocco. When he was barely twenty he had 
first touched upon Africa, when he visited Egypt 
on his way to Palestine. In 1862, he went again 
to Egypt, and traveled through Algiers and 
Tunis. In 1864, he took further flight, and spent 
nearly two years in British India and China. 
Very soon after his return, his father died, in 
December, 1865, and he became Leopold II., the 
King of the Belgians. Four years later, he lost 
his only son, Crown Prince Leopold, and his 
brother Philippe, Count of Flanders, became heir 
to the throne. 

His reign has been comparatively uneventful ; 
but in the year 1870, when the Franco-German 
War burst out, the draft of the secret treaty 
was published which showed the peril which 
threatened the little kingdom, when he entered 
upon a period of considerable anxiety. Eng- 
land stood as his friend in those days and the 
danger passed ; all that he had to do was to 
guard his frontier and to intern such troops as 
strayed from France into Belgian territory. 

In 1874, he founded a yearly prize of $25,000 
for the best work on.a given subject announced 
five years in advance. But the King, even 
although he varied in the due discharge of his 
duties as constitutional monarch by his visits to 
Paris, where he early established a certain repu- 
tation, did not satisfy his ambition. No one 
who has met the King, and certainly no one 
who has ever done business with him, could 
doubt that he is a man of very great capacity, 
especially in the driving of hard bargains and 
looking after the main chance. 


HIS EARLY AMBITION. 


His eager spirit chafed against the compara- 
tively narrow limits allotted him by the king- 
dom which he inherited, and at the beginning 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century he 
conceived the idea of carving out a great em- 
pire for himself in the heart of Central Africa. 

M. Descamps, in the very interesting and im. 
portant work, “New Africa,” which was pub- 
lished in English, last month, by Sampson Low 
& Co., reminds us of what most people, even 
in Belgium, had forgotten,—that even before his 
accession to the throne, Leopold, as Duke of 
Brabant, had repeatedly reminded the Senate 
that “ Belgium has not sufficiently remembered 
that the sea washes one of her boundaries.” He 


was an advocate of the expansion of Belgium 
long before Seeley wrote his “Expansion of 
England,” or the Germans had discovered that 
their future lay upon the sea. 


In 1860, he de- 
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clared : “I believe that the moment is come for 
us to extend our territories. I think that we must 
lose no time, under penalty of seeing the few 
remaining good positions seized upon by more 
enterprising nations than our own.” Again, in 
1861, he exclaimed : “‘Imitate your neighbors; 
extend beyond the sea whenever an opportunity 
is offered. You will there find precious outlets 
for your products, food for yourcommerce, . . . 
and a still better position in the great European 
family. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


Sir Henry M. Stanley’s explorations led to a 
conference in Brussels in 1878, which resulted 
in the formation of an association called Le 
Comité d’Etudes du Haut Congo. This com- 
mittee sent out Sir H. M. Stanley in 1879. He 
returned to Europe in 1882, and was sent out 
on his second expedition at the end of that 
year. In 1883, he succeeded in so far estab. 
lishing the authority of the Association Inter- 
nationale du Congo, which had absorbed both 
an earlier association of 1877 and the commit- 
tee of 1878, that on April 22, 1884, the United 
States Government, from its sympathy with the 
humane and benevolent professions of the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo, “ recognized 
the flag of the International African Association 
as the flag of a friendly government.” 

The English Government favored the exten- 
sion of the Portuguese authority to the southern 
bank of the Congo. To this both Germany and 
France objected, and, after negotiations, an In- 
ternational Conference was held in Berlin. Its 
first sitting was held on November 15, 1884 ; 
the tenth, and last, on January 26, 1885. 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE,—ITS DECREES. 


At this conference fourteen powers were 
represented —Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Turkey, and the United States of America. 
To these was added, at the final sitting, the new- 
ly recognized International Association of the 
Congo. 

From this conference issued the Berlin Act 
of 1884-85, which .remains to this day as the 
Great Charter of the Congo Free State. Its 
general purport has been well summarized by 
Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger, who is an enthusiastic 
and almost semi-official eulogist of the King’s 
policy. He writes in his book “The Congo 
State”: 

Europe did not say to the King or his representatives, 
‘You have done so well in Central Africa, you have es- 
tablished so clear a title to its possessicn, that we assign 
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you the Congo region as your fair share in the partition 
of Africa, and leave you to govern it as you deem fit.” 
The powers, I say, did nothing of the kind. They ac- 
quiesced in what had been done, and they sanctioned 
the creation of the State, but they laid down the strict- 
est regulations for its conduct, and they defined the 
work it was to accomplish. It was to introduce civili- 
zation into the vast region it had to administer, not as a 
mere phrase, but as a substantial reality represented 
by free trade, the Postal Union, and the extirpation of 
the slave trade at its very source. 


This paragraph from Mr. Boulger’s semi-official 
work is the best answer to the mendacious pre- 
tense, published in the Journal de Bruxelles on 
May 26, that “owing to the initiative of King 
Leopold, a settled form of government existed 
in the Congo Basin before the Berlin Confer- 
ence, which merely gave its official recognition 
to what was already an accomplished fact,” and 
that therefore the King had already a right 
to administer his own possessions according to 
his sovereign will and pleasure. This is sheer 
impudence, unworthy of serious reply. 

It is sufficient to note Prince Bismarck’s dec- 
laration on closing the conference. He said : 


The resolutions that we are on the point of sanction- 
ing secure the commerce of all nations free access to the 
center of the African Continent. The guarantees 
which will be provided for freedom of trade in the 
Congo Basin ... are of a nature to offer to the com- 
merce and the industry of all nations the conditions 
most favorable to their development and security. 


“Guarantees” is not a word that would be 
used if the resolutions of a conference depended 
for their efficacy upon the sovereign will and 
pleasure of King Leopold. 

In view of the contention of the King and 
nis official scribes that 





The freedom of commerce stipulated in the Berlin 
Act does not imply an abandonment of the right inher- 
ent in sovereignty to administer its own possessions ; in 
other words, a state has full liberty to exploit or cause 
to be exploited any part of the public domain should it 
be found expedient to do so, 


it may be as well to quote the provisions of the 
Berlin Act on the subject : 


Article 1.—The trade of all nations shall enjoy com- 
plete freedom. (1) In all the regions forming the basin 
of the Congo and its outlets. ... 

Article 4.—Merchandise imported into these regions 
shall remain free from import and transit dues. The 
powers reserve to themselves to determine after the 
lapse of twenty years whether this freedom of import 
shall be retained or not. 

Article 5.—No power which exercises or shall exercise 
sovereign rights in the above-mentioned regions shall, 
be allowed to grant therein a monopoly or favor of any - 
kind in matters of trade (en matiére commerciale). 
Foreigners, without distinction, shall enjoy protection 
of their persons and property, as well as the right of 
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acquiring and transferring movable and immovable 
possessions ; and national rights and treatment in the 
exercise of their professions. 

As the precise meaning of this article has been 
the subject of some controversy, and as it has 
since acquired enormous importance, the words 
of the committee responsible for it, of which the 
Baron de Courcel and Baron Lambermont were 
the principal members, are worth noting. “No 
doubt whatever exists,” it was stated, “as to the 
strict and literal sense that should be assigned to 
the term ‘en matiére commerciale.’ It refers exclu- 
sively to traffic, to the unlimited power of every 
one to sell and buy, to import and to export, 
natural produce and manufactured articles. No 
privileged situation can be created in this re- 
spect ; the way remains open without any restric- 
tion to free competition in the sphere of com- 
merce. To develop commerce it is not enough 
to open ports and dispense with custom-house 
barriers. Without merchants there is no com- 
merce.” 

Add to this the provisions of the Anglo- 
Congo Convention of 1884 : 


British subjects shall have at all times the right of 
sojourning and establishing themselves within the ter- 
ritories which are, or shall be, under the government of 
the association. They shall enjoy the same protection 
which is accorded to the subjects or citizens of the most 
favored nation in all matters which regard their per- 
sons, their property, the free exercise of their religion, 
and the rights of navigation, commerce, and industry. 
Especially they shall have the right of buying, of sell- 
ing, of letting, and of hiring lands and buildings, mines 
and forests, situated within the said territories, and of 
founding houses of commerce, and of carrying on com- 
merce and a coasting trade under the British flag. 


Not only have these express stipulations been 
violated, but as the Rubinek case shows, any 
foreigner who ventures to trade in the districts 
in which the King has created a monopoly, 
granted to the concessionnaire company, who 
give him 50 per cent. of their profits, is promptly 
arrested, ill treated, and done to death. 

And quite right too, argues the Journal de 
Bruxelles, because the King, being sovereign, 
has an indisputable right as sovereign to ignore 
every provision in the international charter to 
which he had given his adhesion, and to trample 
out all foreign trade in the regions which were 
formerly consecrated forever to free trade. That 
I am not exaggerating is clear from this quo- 
tation : 

In its legal aspect, the sovereignty of the basin of the 
Congo has been duly recognized by the powers. Now, 
one of the indisputable attributes of all sovereignty is, 
as has been well said by M. Descamps, the right to 
regulate the judicial position of all property within its 
territorial limits, to fix the legal titles to the acquisi- 
tion of such property, to settle the mode and conditions 














of transfer, as well as to determine the limits of these 
operations as may be dictated by the necessities of the 
public weal. The sovereign is the supreme legislator and 
executor from this point of view. If he desires to dis- 
pose of land which is unoccupied or without othtr’ 
claimant to ownership he has the incontestable right to 
do so. 

What is the use of decreeing that the door 
shall forever remain open if this impudent 
claim of the right of the ruler to shut it is de- 
clared to be an “indisputable attribute of his 
sovereignty ?” And where is the sense of de- 
claring a territory free to the trade of all nations 
if it is the absolute right of the King to declare 
that everything in which trade can be done is 
his own personal property, which no one has any 
right to buy and sell save himself and his 
partners ? 


AN EXPERT IN UNCTUOUS RECTITUDE. 


Emperor Leopold is a wily bird. No one 
knows better than he how to exploit either pub- 
lic sentiment in Europe or the india-rubber fields 
in Central Africa. Himself a cynic, he is ever 
posing as a philanthropist. No one is more ex- 
pert in the distinctively English quality of unc- 
tuous rectitude. He never does wrong without 
making protestations of pharisaic perfection. If 
he establishes the new slavery with one hand, 
with the other he subscribes to anti-slavery socie- 
ties. He receives eulogistic addresses from Bap- 
tist missionaries in Brussels, and bows, bespat- 
tered with the flattering eulogiums of Sir H. 
Gilzean Reid, at the very moment that his agents 
are dispatching cannibal hordes throughout the 
Congo regions in order to compel the unhappy 
natives to bring in rubber—on penalty of death. 
The Emperor of the Congo may have levies 
whose officers exact due tale of smoked hands, 
and whose commissariat department replenishes 
its larder with the bodies of the slaughtered vic- 
tims of the cannibal soldiers, but he is scrupulous 
to use a small proportion of the heavy dividends 
thus earned in the service of art, philanthropy, 
and religion. This acts both as a salve to his 
conscience and as a blind to the public. 


THE ACCUSED AT THE BAR. 


It is impossible not to feel a certain degree of 
compassion for the unfortunate sovereign who 
now stands solemnly impeached before the Tri- 
bunal of Civilization for having been guilty of 
one of the most shameless breaches of trust of 
which even a crowned head has ever been guilty. 
If there were such thing as criminal prosecu- 
tions in international affairs, then assuredly a 
true bill would be found against the sovereign 
who obtained, not a paltry sum of money, but a 
whole empire by false pretenses. 
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The Congo Free State, although previously 
recognized by some of the signatory powers, ac- 
quired its international status by its formal ac- 
ceptance of the principles and provisions of the 
Act of Berlin, and in doing so came under the 
surveillance and control of the powers whose 
conditional mandate it accepted. 

The assembled powers, believing his solemn 
protestations that he wished for nothing but to 
abolish slavery, suppress slave raids, put down 
cannibalism, defend the rights and the property 
of the natives, develop trade, and open the heart 
of Central Africa to the commerce of the whole 
world, recognized his right to reign on the 
Congo. To-day, after eighteen years, the aston- 
ished world has been rudely wakened up to the 
fact that in the Congo Free State this sover- 
eign, Emperor Leopold, has established a system 
which, at every point, is the exact antithesis 
and negation of every principle laid down at 
Berlin. 

In place of disinterestedness, we see dividends. 
In place of the old indigenous slavery, there is a 
new slavery infinitely more detestable. The Arab 
slave-raiders have been suppressed, but the state 
has taken over their methods, and carries on 
raids to acquire “slaves of the state” through- 
out the whole enormous domain. Instead of 
suppressing cannibalism, the hateful practice has 
been carried by its soldiers into regions where 
human flesh was never eaten. Instead of de- 
fending the rights and properties of the natives, 
the state has at one blow annihilated all their 
rights, confiscated all their properties, and con- 
verted them into the unwilling bond-slaves of 
the state. Instead of developing trade, it has 
suppressed it. Instead of throwing the door 
open to the traders of the world, it treats every 
foreign trader as a thief who dares to buy and 
sell within the regions within which it has estab- 
lished monopolies expressly forbidden by the 
charter of its existence. 


THE ACTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Fortunately, the attempt to throw dust in the 
eyes of the nation has failed. On May 20, the 
House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Her- 
bert Samuel, and with the assent of Mr. Balfour, 
unanimously passed the following resolution : 


That the government of the Congo Free State, hav- 
ing, at its inception, guaranteed to the powers that its 
native subjects should be governed with humanity, 
and that no trading monopoly or privilege should be 
permitted within its dominions, this House requests 
His Majesty’s Government to confer with the other 
powers, signatories of the Berlin General Act, by virtue 
of which the Congo Free State exists, in order that 
measures may be adopted to abate the evils prevalent 
in that State. 
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The evils prevalent in the Congo State are, 
therefore, now unanimously declared by the 
House of Commons to be so grave as to call for 
international action. 


THE NECESSITY FOR INTERVENTION. 


The question whether there is any need for 
such action can only be answered by contrast- 
ing the Congo Free State as it is to-day with 
the Congo Free State as it was proposed that it 
should be. 

In his “ Civilization in Congoland,’ Mr. Fox 
3ourne has set forth the story of the way in 
which the authorities of the Congo Free State 
have violated all the more important provisions 
of the Act of Berlin. In his « Affairs of West 
Africa,” Mr. F. D. Morel tells the same story 
from a somewhat different standpoint. In those 
two books will be found chapter and verse for 
each count in the indictment against the Congo 
government. Mr. Fox Bourne and Mr. Morel 
tell the story of how year after year, by stealthy 
encroachments and bold usurpations, the Congo 
Free State has been converted into the Congo 
Slave State; how its territories, which were 
supposed to be dedicated forever to free trade, 
have been given over to shameless monopolies ; 


II.—PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


BY THE REV. W. 





how the open door guaranteed by international 
law has been closed and bolted in the face of 
the world ; and how a state created for the pur- 
pose of protecting and civilizing the natives has 
practically become a gigantic agency for slave- 
raiding, forced labor, forced military service, 
systematized oppression, and the importation of 
firearms throughout the whole of the vast region 
intrusted to its care. The pamphlet entitled 
“The Case Against the Congo Free State.” pub- 
lished at a penny by the International Union, 
British branch, Mowbray House, contains in 
brief the substance of the impeachment which 
the Emperor of the Congo has to answer. 


A CASE FOR THE HAGUI TRIBUNAL. 


The question as to the kind of action that 
should now be taken is still left open. It is to 
be hoped that, as the powers unanimously de- 
clared at The Hague, that disputes as to the in- 
terpretation of international conventions are 
specially fit and proper subjects for arbitration, 
that the question as to whether the closing of 
the open door in Central Africa is a violation of 
the Berlin Act will be referred to the Hague 
Court of Arbitration for adjudication, as pro- 
posed by the American minister to Belgium. 


OF CONGO MISGOVERNMENT. 


M. MORRISON. 


(For six and one-half years a missionary of the Presbyterian Church [South] at Luebo, Congo Free State.) 


HOUGH the Treaty of Berlin made the in- 
ternational blunder of forming an abso- 

lute despotism in Africa, yet it attempted to 
guard the rights of natives and foreigners in 
that territory by certain stipulations which are 
most carefully stated in the General Act of the 
Berlin Conference. The three most important 
of these were (1) the suppression of the slave 
trade, (2) the free and unhindered carrying on 
of trade and commerce by all nations, without 
the formation of any monopoly within the pre- 
scribed territory of the State, and (3) the en- 
couragement of missions and other philanthropic 
and scientific enterprises without any “restric- 
tion or impediment whatsoever.”* Moreover, a 
special declaration was drawn up between the 
United States and the new Congo State to the 
effect that the latter would “assure to strangers 
who settled in their territories the right to buy, 
sell, or lease the lands and buildings therein sit- 


* See General Act of the Berlin Conference, Chap. LI., 
/.rts. I, V., and VI. 





uated, to establish houses of business, and to 
trade, on the sole condition of obeying the laws.” 
The Berlin Conference also stipulated that no 
import duties were to be levied for twenty 
years. 

The Congo Free State being thus founded, 
with the rights of natives and foreigners care- 
fully guarded by a sacred treaty, in which all 
the great powers of the world had taken a hand, 
it now remains to be seen how faithfully the 
conditions of the treaty have been carried out. 
In dealing with this side of the question, | 
cannot perhaps do better than to take up in 
order the three important stipulations as above 
enumerated. 

The horrors of the African slave trade had 
for many decades been stirring the conscience 
of the world, and all had bright hopes that under 
the philanthropic government of the King of the 
Belgians this dark blot on the life of Central 
Africa would soon be wiped out. I make bold, 
however, to say that after the Congo State has 
been in existence for eighteen years the condi- 
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tion of the natives under the sway of the State 
is worse than it was before King Leopold began 
his professedly philanthropic enterprise,—the 
slave-raiding of the Arabs was better than the 
butcheries of the cannibal army of Leopold to- 
day. No sooner had the King found himself in 
possession of this vast domain than he began to 
be metamorphosed from a philanthropist into a 
trader and taskmaster. By various decrees is- 
sued during the years 1885-90, the natives 
were gradually deprived of the right to their 
lands, and these were turned over to the King 
himself personally or to the State. Not only so, 
but the King was not long in discovering the 
wealth of rubber and ivory in his domain, and 
in various chosen districts the natives were com- 
pelled to bring in these commodities as tribute. 


‘The story of this forced tribute system in the 


Congo State marks undoubtedly one of the dark- 
est and bloodiest pages in modern history. The 
King, seeing visions of gain, called the Brussels 
Conference in 1889, and, by the usual proclama- 
tion of philanthropy, secured the right to raise 
a native army for the professed purpose of put- 
ting down the Arab slave trade. 


OUTRAGES BY NATIVE SOLDIERY. 


The government was now firmly established 
at Boma, and the whole territory of the State 
was divided up into districts, with a commissaire 


A GROUP OF NATIVE SOLDIERS, TAKEN AT LUEBO, WHITE OFFICER IN CHARGE. 


and a number of subordinate white officers in 
each. Men from the wildest native tribes, can- 
nibals preferred, were caught and forced into 
this native army, which has borne the euphemis- 
tic name of force publique. These soldiers, armed 
with repeating rifles, and hungering for pillage 
and often for human flesh, were scattered at 
various posts throughout the State, and their 
number has now grown to upwards of eighteen 
thousand. These soldiers are the terror of the 
regions in which they are posted. I have seen 
villages pillaged and devastated and desecrated, 
and that too when the soldiers were accompanied 
by white State officers ; I have seen at least fifty 
thousand native people living for weeks in the 
forests, hiding from the outrages of this native 
soldiery; often have the helpless women and 
children of the villages near to our mission sta- 
tion at Luebo fled into my house and those of 
our other missionaries seeking protection ; al- 
most daily at Luebo slaves are exposed for sale, 
and they have been caught either by the State 
soldiers in their raids or by certain chiefs with 
whom the State has made friendship, and whom 
it either tacitly permits or secretly instructs to 
make raids for securing slaves and booty. I 
presume that three-fourths of the five or six 
thousand slaves at Luebo have been caught by 
one of these friendly chiefs or by the State sol. 
diers. 
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SLAVE-RAIDING AND CANNIBALISM. 


About three years ago, one of these chiefs, 
named Mulumba Nkusa, being under the sur- 
veillance of a State post at Luluaburg, made a 
raid into the region just east of Ibanj, one of our 
mission stations near the head of navigation of 
the Kasai River. One of our missionaries was 
dispatched to investigate the affair. He found 
the chief an amiable fellow, who ‘ confessed 
that he had been sent by the State officer, and 
that he had been given guns and powder; he 
said that he had already sent some slaves to the 
State post. He had eighty-one human hands 
slowly drying over a fire, and these he was to 
take back to the officer to show that his work 
had been well done. I may say here that this 
barbarous custom of cutting off hands when the 
exorbitant tribute is not forthcoming seems to 
prevail in several widely distant parts of the 
State, proving conclusively that the State alone is 
responsible for such barbarities. Our mission- 
ary also saw over twoscore of bodies lying near 
the stockade, into which the people had been 
treacherously invited and then killed. Many 
of these bodies had the flesh carved off, and 
the chief said that his people had eaten the 
flesh. 

Only ten months ago, two white State officers 
came to Luebo and caught by force a number 
of men,—I saw about eighteen of them taken 
away with ropes around their necks in true 
Arab slave-raiding style. On March 25 last, I 
boarded the Congo railway train at Leopold- 
ville, on Stanley Pool, and found three trucks 
loaded with slaves, who had been caught only a 
few days’ march east of Luebo and were being 
taken they knew not where. The frightened 
fellows begged me for food, and asked me most 
piteously if I knew where they were being 
taken. At Boma I met soldiers from my own 
district, over one thousand miles distant, who said 
that they had been caught and forced into ser- 
vice, and that they had little hope of ever seeing 
their homes again. It is the universal custom 
for the soldiers to be transported to regions 
remote from their own homes,—this is to pre. 
vent mutiny. 


UNRESTRAINED SLAUGHTER. 


In the spring of 1899, a State officer made a 
raid at a village about five days from Luebo. I 
reached the place some days after the occurrence, 
at the invitation of the chief, and the natives 
reported fourteen men killed. Only a year later, 
another more devastating raid was made at the 
same place. The chief was killed, with many 
innocent men and women, and the village was 


- 


burned. The officer who made this raid was in 
Luebo some days after the affair, and he jokingly 
remarked that he had killed many people, and 
had secured a fine lot of curios. He also said 
that while his soldiers were firing on the vil- 
lagers they ran wildly about crying ‘“Shepite ! 
Shepite!” They were calling for one of our 
well-known missionaries, Rev. W. H. Shepard, 
F.R.G.S., to come to their assistance. No ex- 
planation was ever made to the people of the 
reason for these raids, although the State has 
pretended that they were intended as punitive 
expeditions. 

And so I might go on, reciting incident after 
incident of these cruelties which have come 
under my own observation or have occurred so 
near to my station that there can be no doubt 
of their having been committed. If such things 
as I have narrated have taken place in the very 
limited region with which I am personally ac- 
quainted, which up until the past year has been 
reserved as a free-trade zone, one can scarcely 
imagine the awful barbarities that have been prac- 
tised up the great Congo River and in those large 
areas of the State which have been exploited by 
the State or the monopolist companies of which 
I shall speak later. 


THE SYSTEM OF FORCED LABOR. 


This forced labor and military system began 
as a result of a special decree of Leopold issued 
soon after the adjournment of the Brussels Con- 
ference, about eleven years ago. Finding that 
by this system, certainly the most iniquitous 
since the days of the Spaniards in Mexico and 
Peru, his coffers were being enriched and his 
dreams of avarice were being realized, he, on 
June 16, 1897, issued to his agents in the Congo 
State his famous Gospel of Labor Proclamation, 
in which he says to them: “ You have to place 
the population under new laws, the most im- 
perious as well as the most salutary of which is 
assuredly that of work.” A fresh impetus has 
thus within the past few years been given to the ° 
oppressions which had already grown heavy as a 
result of the decrees issued in the early '90’s. 
Asa result of this forced labor system, the rubber 
and the ivory have been pouring into the port 
of Antwerp, and the blood of thousands of inno- 
cent men and women in Africa has been freely 
shed to satisfy the greed of the man who poses 
as their benefactor. 


HOW COMPLAINTS ARE SMOTHERED. 


Every possible means is used to keep the 
world from knowing the truth about the situa- 


tion. The King is known to be so absolute in 
his power that State officials, traders, and even 











most missionaries, are cowed into abject silence, 
and some of the latter have even gone so far as 
to openly lend their voices in the support of 
the iniquitous institution. Only last year, I ap- 
pealed to the director of one of the large monop- 
olist companies in my district to join with me in 
an appeal to the State government to stop the 
cruelties then going on in our region. His reply 
was that he had explicit instructions not to in- 
terfere in the least way with anything the State 
might do. 

The King has also blinded the world by the ap- 
pointment, some years ago, of a commission com- 
posed of missionaries, Protestant and Catholic, 
whose duty it was to protect the natives and report 
any cases of injustice. The two Protestant mem- 
bers of the commission,—I do not know about the 
Catholic members,—were decorated by the King 
with the medal of the Legion of Honor before 
they were put on this commission. Whether 
this has soothed their consciences or not, I do 
not know, but I do know that they have lived 
for the past seven years in the midst of these in- 
justices ; they have had these stories recounted 
to them by missionaries and others; they (at 
least one of them) speak boldly against the State 
in private, but, so far as I know, they have 
never reported a single case of outrage. Sev- 
eral times I have brought instances to their at- 
tention, and they have taken refuge behind the 
fact that the State has forced labor and military 
laws just as they have on the Continent, and 
therefore nothing can be done about it, and that 
if the villages do not furnish the tale of tribute 
and men, punitive expeditions are necessary. 
One of these men saw the three trucks loaded 
with slaves to which I referred a moment ago, 
but I know that he has never said anything to 
the government about it. A member of a prom- 
inent English missionary society, which has 
from the beginning pursued the policy of up- 
holding Leopold and his Congo State, came 
down with me on the same train, but I fear he 
has not had the courage to tell publicly in Eng- 
land what he saw on that train. 

Now and then the King appoints some special 
officer, who goes out with a great flourish of 
trumpets and pretends to investigate the truth 
of the reports of cruelty. It may be interesting 
to state that one of these officers-was only a 
few miles away from the scene of the Mulumba 
Nkusa raid, which I have described above. 
Some weeks afterward, one of our missionaries, 
who had also visited the scenes of the outrages, 
sought out this officer and made a report to him 
in person of the affair. The officer only shrugged 
his shoulders, and said that he was no longer 
acting as inspector. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE AND ITS AUTOCRAT. 






































MULUMBA NKUSA. 


(A chief of the Zappo Zapps, who led the raid near Ibanj. 
The woman is one of his wives.) 


BOGUS “INVESTIGATIONS.” 


The State is constantly “investigating” the 
charges that are made against the soldiers and 
officers, but when it is remembered that all evi- 
dence in such cases is taken in secret by a State 
officer, and that no one else is permitted to be 
present, or even to bring out from witnesses evi- 
dence not asked for by him, and when it is re- 
membered that the evidence thus secretly taken 
is left unsealed in the hands of the State official, 
and when it is remembered that this evidence is 
then sent to Boma, to be there passed upon by 
another State officer in sympathy with his fel- 
lows, it can be seen that there is little chance of 
justice being done. The King is always ready, 
therefore, to put this “investigation” machine 
into operation, for he knows that the result can 
only be favorable to himself. So far as I know, 
not a single person has been punished for the 
outrages that have come under my personal ob- 
servation. Occasionally some subordinate officer 
is detained a while at Boma, but even this is 
only a part of the policy to keep the world 
blinded. It is also a notorious fact that when- 
ever charges are made against the State there 
is always in every prominent country an emis- 
sary of the State, one who is now or has been 
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in the employ of the State, who at once, without 
knowing any of the facts of the case, proceeds 
to publicly deny the charges. 

I must say, however, that I have little sym- 
pathy with the punishment of the soldiers and 
white - officers, even if the government were 
honest in administering it when deserved,—it is 
the whole system of forced labor and military 
service which must be condemned, and not 
primarily the officers and soldiers who are in- 
trusted with putting the system into execution. 
And this means that Leopold, and he alone, 
should be brought to judgment for the inaugu- 
ration and the carrying on of such a system. 


HOW THE LAND IS MONOPOULIZED. 


Having taken up so much space in the discus- 
sion of the treatment which the Congo State 
metes out to the native population, there is little 
room left for the questions of free trade and the 
rights of missions to carry on their work un- 
molested. These two questions can, however, 
be easily grouped together and summed up in 
the one sentence : The whole of the Congo State, 
with the exception of a small section on the 
West Coast, has now been divided up among the 
King and a number of great land monopolies, of 
which the State is, in nearly every instance, the 
largest shareholder, with the result that all free 
trade is now at an end in the interior and 








neither traders nor missionaries can any longer 
purchase land either for commercial or religious 
purposes. Prior to 1898, land could be bought, 
although under many restrictions ; since 1898, 
the State has refused to sell land. Leases, for a 
short term of years, have in some cases been 
given, but when I state that the mission of which 
I am a member has made application for four 
land grants in the past four years, with the result 
that all of them have been refused, and when I 
state that the law of the State forbids our stay- 
ing for more than fifteen days in the same place 
without having a land grant there, and when I 
state that both free commerce and missions are 
necessarily at a standstill, it can be seen that the 
Congo Free State’ has at last reached the highest 
stage of boldness and effrontery in its systematic 
violation of the treaties. 

The King sends forth periodically his denials 


of the charges and his protestations of philan- 
thropy. Such men ‘as Sir Charles Dilke and 


others who have made this matter the subject of 
careful investigation pronounce the Congo State 
an “open sore,” which the powers who founded 
it are responsible for curing, and not the least 
responsible among these is the United States, 
which, though not one of the signatory powers 
to the General Act of Berlin, yet played the most 
prominent part in bringing the Congo State into 
existence. 





























A GROUP OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AT LUEBO. 


(The majority of them had been caught in slave raids by the Zappo Zapps or others friendly to the State.) 













































THE AMERICAN 


A COMPLETED VIADUCT ON THE UGANDA RAILWAY, BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


INVASION OF UGANDA. 





BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS. 


i dh age American bridges on the 

Uganda Railway, which runs from Mom- 
basa to Victoria Nyanza, is the latest record of 
American enterprise,—one that presents many 
novel and interesting features. The work was 
done in record time, and for a price considerably 
less than British competitors could put the ma- 
terial on shipboard for. After all the explanations 
and excuses that can be offered on behalf of our 
British cousins, the fact remains that for doing 
difficult work in out-of-the-way places of the 
earth, with cheapness and dispatch, the Ameri- 
can takes the lead. 

There is something about this task which stirs 
the imagination, for to most minds Uganda con- 
jures up Livingstone’s journeys, Stanley’s re- 
searches, not to mention elephants, lions, voodoo- 
ism, and cannibals. In truth, it was a remarkable 
though very prosaic piece of work, if one can 
take the word of those engaged in it. The 
American Bridge Company looks on a seven- 
thousand-ton job as a minor performance, even 





when the bridges are almost entirely on steep 
grades and sharp curves. Mr. A. B. Lueder, 
the twenty-four-year-old Pennsylvania boy, and 
N. P. Jarrett, also of Pennsylvania, who super- 
intended the construction of these bridges in 
Darkest Africa, look upon their task as in the 
nature of an outing. Even the twenty other 
Americans who spent over a year in the work 
cannot be made to speak of hardships or moving 
accidents. The truth is, that American men, 
American methods, and American machinery 
achieved a notable victory. The returning 
bridge-makers are laden with all sorts of relics 
of their stay, but the most valuable treasure 
brought home was a letter of enthusiastic praise 
for the men and their work from the general 
manager and chief engineer of the Uganda Rail- 
way. If there were pardonable distrust at first 
on the part of the British engineers, it soon dis- 
appeared, and complete cordiality reigned almost 
from start to finish. 

The bridge contract, however, is only one 



































NATIVES SEPARATING CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL. 


phase of the American invasion of Uganda, 
which may be said to have begun with Henry 
M. Stanley. It was an American newspaper 
man who first blazed the way for civilization. 
When peremptorily ordered to go and find Liv- 
ingstone, he undertook a task almost unprece- 
dented. There are several million square miles 
in Africa, even in Central Africa, and as there 
were then neither highways nor post-offices, it 
may be imagined that the job of hunting up an 
elderly gentleman was enough to pall the stout- 
est heart. It would have been easy to pass him 
unnoticed within a mile a thousand times. In 
fact, hunting the proverbial needle in a haystack 
was an easy proposition by comparison. 

It happened,—if it may 
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Uganda, which used to be only a geographical 
expression, already fills a considerable place in 
the world’s history, and seems destined soon to 
become of vast importance in the development 
of the British Empire. It is the vantage ground 
of Africa politically and strategically, and is the 
potential meat shop of Europe. 

Although the British have made little noise 
about Uganda, they have quietly pushed forward 
the enterprise until to-day one can go from 
Cairo by steamer and rail to Mombasa, with a 
missing link of only four hundred miles. British 
East Africa is now the power in Central Africa, 
and is developing rapidly. It is of more than 
passing interest that America has, from the first, 
been an important factor in the development of 
Uganda, and is destined to have a more acute 
interest in the near future, since Uganda is not 
only to be a market for our goods, but even- 
tually will be a rival in furnishing meats to those 
nations which cannot supply themselves, while 
strong efforts are being made to develop the cot- 
ton-growing industry. America not only cannot 
ignore Uganda, but must watch every move- 
ment of the future. 

British East Africa at present is a rather in- 
definite term. On the south it is bordered by 
German East Africa, on the west by the Congo 
Free State, while to the north it extends prac- 
tically to Egypt, since all the recovered prov- 
inces of the Sudan are for the present under its 
administration. 

Uganda may roughly be described as that 
portion of East Africa near the Victoria Nyanza, 
and includes a population, all told, of perhaps 








be said that it was an acci- 
dent,—that Stanley was de- 
layed time and again, much 
to his vexation of spirit ; yet 
these delays were what made 
the final meeting with Liv- 
ingstone possible, and event- 
ually opened the high ta- 
bleland of the vicinity to 
European settlement. It is 
barely more than thirty 
years since Livingstone was 
the only white resident of 
one-half the continent. Fif- 
teen years ago, Stanley spent 
months and sacrificed many 
valuable lives to rescue Dr. 
Emin. To-day, the journey 
could be made in less than 
three days, from Mombasa 

















to Port Florence, under 
comfortable circumstances. 


NATIVES BUILDING A RAILWAY BRIDGE. 
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six million natives. The native kings of Ugan- 
da claim direct descent from Ham, and there 
are some evidences that three or four thousand 
years ago there was commerce with Egypt by 
way of the Nile. Whatever touch there was 
with civilization made little lasting impression, 
unless the iron-working craft came about in this 
way. In nearly every tribe in Africa, it has 
been found that the smiths have a rather credit- 
able proficiency in their art, considering under 
what handicaps they work. This, and some 
knowledge of pottery and weaving, make up the 
sum of the native arts. 

It was in 1885-86 that undigested Africa was 
carved up on the European table. Bismarck 
was then in power, and, though he had little 
faith in German colonies, he believed in “ spheres 
of influence,”—a term then coined which has 
seen much hard service in the meantime. 

The present political status of the country is 
due to a number of causes. In one of his jour- 
neys, Stanley met Mtesa, the feudal king of 
Uganda, had many long talks with him, and 
nominally accomplished his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. This dusky warrior had more than 
usual intelligence, claimed to be a lineal descend- 


A “*BRIDGE TRAVELER” AT WORK. 





ant of Ham, and was much interested in the 
Bibie because the deeds of his ancestors were 
therein narrated. He asked that missionaries be 
sent to teach his people. This was done, and dur- 
ing the life of Mtesa Christianity made consider- 
able progress. The natives are a finely built, 
warlike race, with many good qualities. Polyg- 
amy is prevalent, and many of their vices are 
loathsome, but the Christian seed fell on good 
soil and flourished until the death of the king. 
His son, though a professed Christian, was a re- 
actionary and a brute. He soon undid the work 
of his father, plunged his kingdom into war, and 
murdered most of his missionaries. 

Now, it is an historic fact that to murder an 
English missionary is to court trouble for the 
natives and to extend the limits of the empire. 
In the end, the King of Uganda was exiled ; the 
British took over the country, and Christianity 
was restored. Nominally, a large portion of the 
natives are now Christians. 

The importance of Uganda to Great Britain is 
that it controls the sources of the Nile. Every 
foot of its many windings is now under British 
administration ; no thanks to the French, whose 
Fashoda expedition arrived just too late to ac- 
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complish its purposes, but in plenty of time to 
create a diplomatic incident the echoes of which 
have not yet died away. Creeping up from the 
south, British influence has stretched almost to 
the north end of Lake Tanganyika, to the divid- 
ing line between German East Africa and the 
Congo Free State, and through one of these the 
Cape to Cairo Railway, for which arrangements 
have already been made, must run. 

This section of Africa, lying almost under the 
equator, is one of the most fertile regions of the 
continent. One hundred and twenty years ago, 
it is said, a white man could walk across the 
entire continent unarmed. The natives engaged 
in tribal wars, but their animosity did not ex- 
tend to the foreigner, unless to the slave-hunter. 
The Arab slave-trader wrought the great mis- 
chief that has almost despoiled the continent, 
and here the real original American invasion 
came in. 

Negroes had long been taken from the West 
Coast, to be sold all over the earth, but it was 
with Whitney's invention of the cotton-gin that 
Central Africa’s troubles really began. The 
Southern theory that cotton could only be raised 
profitably by slave labor made a demand for 
slaves which pierced Darkest Africa. Too late 
the Southerner regretted that after 1808 no 
slaves could be imported legally, although, as 
is well known, many thousands were smuggled 
in thereafter. When the coast supply of negroes 
gave out, the intrepid Arabs started their cara- 
vans to the interior, set tribe against tribe, and 
bought the captives of each. These men sailed 
up rivers, pierced forests, fought battles, and 









brought their human spoil to the coasts and bar- 
tered it for Christian gold. It is estimated that 
ten negroes were killed for every one who was 
finally sold into slavery. Even when slavery 
was waning in civilized lands, the traffic was 
kept up, and the slaughter was terrible. The 
Arabs became the terrors of the country, and 
stirred up to modern warfare the tribes which 
had slept in more or less peace for centuries. 
Tippoo Tib, the faithless friend of Stanley, was 
the last of those great buccaneers whose careers 
of barbaric splendor marked the Dark Continent 
with streams of ruddy gore. 

It was into this seething caldron that the in- 
trepid Livingstone plunged and brought the 
first light of civilization. Speke and Grant fol- 
lowed after, but it was Stanley who really blazed 
the path which was the forerunner of European 
administration. Meanwhile, the ambitious Khe- 
dive was pushing his control up the great river. 
Sudan and the further provinces had long given 
an adherence to the government at Cairo which 
was purely nominal. After Ismail’s meteoric 
career, Tewfik looked to a reign which should 
restore the ancient glories of Egypt. Chinese 
Gordon ruled at Khartum, and his officers were 
in nominal power south to Albert Nyanza, one 
of the Nile sources. Here Emin Pasha, that 
curious combination of erudition, administrative 
ability, and vacillation, had established the gov- 
ernment. The rescue of this governor, if such 
it may be called, is one of the strangest chapters 
in modern history. The heroics of that expedi- 
tion, with its many disasters, form a chapter in 
the annals of exploration never to be forgotten, 
but in the end it was a 




















reductio ad absurdum. Emin 
wanted no relief, left un- 
willingly at the last, later 
claimed to have been almost 
abducted, and at the coast 
met the accident which near- 
ly cost him his life, after 
which he went into the Ger- 
man service. Once more had 
Stanley crossed Uganda, but 
this time in the service of 
Tewfik. 

When Stanley left Ugan- 
da, the light of civilization 
disappeared before the 
hordes of the hostile.Kha- 
lifa, who, under El Mahdi, 
had joined in the capture 
of Khartum and the slaugh- 
ter of Gordon. Not until 
Kitchener captured Omdur- 











UNLOADING MATERIAL ON THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 


man and killed the Khalifa 
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Abdullah, farther up the 
Nile, did the clouds lift once 
more from Uganda, and by 
this time warring tribes had 
decimated one another and 
had laid waste a large sec- 
tion of the fairest portion 
of the country. It is be- 
lieved that more than one- 
half of the inhabitants of 
the Sudan perished within 
these fifteen years. 

But though Kitchener 
planted the standards of 
Egypt from the Atbara to 
Fashoda and Wadelai, the 
rule was that of Great Brit- 
ain, and is so to this day. 
British steamers ply the 
lakes and rivers, and are 

















developing a commerce that 





is swiftly expanding. , 

It is commonly observed 
that the British make many mistakes in ac- 
ministration, but that in the end they learn 
by their errors. At a time when the foliow- 
ers of the Mahdi ruled the Nile sources, and 
when travel to the interior was difficult and 
dangerous, plans were laid for building a rail- 
way to Victoria Nyanza. In South Africa, there 
was a young man planning to make the map 
of that great peninsula “all red.” His views, 
singularly enough, were not always sustained by 
a government which was anxious in the extreme 
to control the Nile sources. It was a curious 
combination of circumstances that led all Eu- 
rope to desert Great Britain in 1882 at Alexan- 
dria, when she alone made the fight against the 
rebellious Arabi Pasha. This desertion left 
Great Britain in control of Egypt “temporarily,” 
but British premiers are no longer obliged to fix 
a date for evacuation to suit party opponents at 
home. France may gnash her teeth and the 
Sultan imagine vain things, but Great Britain, 
for the good of Egypt and the world, has re- 
claimed the Nile, and in a few short years will 
have bisected the continent with a railway, the 
advance agent of civilization. A great feeder 
to this Cape to Cairo system, and perhaps af- 
fording a link in it, is the Uganda Railway, an 
enterprise daring in its inception, but now a 
great factor,—soon to be more so,—in the re- 
habilitation of Africa. 

Intended originally for strategic purposes, the 
line, only now completed, has earned yearly more 
than a thousand dollars a mile gross. This is, 
of course, small compared with the original cost 
of twenty-five million dollars, but the prospects 





VIEW OF VALLEY THAT WAS BRIDGED. 


for the future are such that in the present gen- 
eration the line may become self-sustaining. 

It is about 600 miles by rail from Mombasa, 
on the coast, to Port Florence, on Victoria 
Nyanza. The first half is over a very rugged 
country. The land rises in 360 miles to 7,400 
feet above tide water, then falls sharply and 
rises again to 8,300 feet, and after another sharp 
descent, falls gradually to the lake, the last sec- 
tion of the line being very straight. In the 
rough country, the grade of one is 50 or 104 
feet to the mile, which is pretty constant, with 
curves as sharp as 573 feet radius. The gauge 
is one meter, and there is only one very short 
tunnel on the line. The ties are of steel or 
creosoted wood, and the fight against rust and 
insects is constant. 

Construction began in 1896, and was com- 
pleted, after a fashion, in 1901. This was by 
laying temporary tracks up and down steep hills, 
the vales between which were to be bridged. 
The grading was done almost entirely by Indian 
coolies, who were imported for the purpose. 
They stuck to ancient methods in their work. 
Nothing would induce them to make use of the 
simplest devices. They carried the earth and 
rock in baskets on their heads, and were effi- 
cient if slow. A lot of wheelbarrows were im- 
ported and turned over to them, with explana- 
tions as to their use. The coolies were pleased, 
though they considered the wheel superfluous. 
They loaded- up the barrows, placed them on 
their heads, and marched for the dump. This 
was the last attempt to Occidentalize the East. 
Foundations for the bridges were made of cut 
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STARTING TO CONSTRUCT BRIDGE WITH THE GREAT ‘“* TRAVELER.” 
(Bridge, about 900 feet long, completed in 6914 working hours.) 


stone and concrete, and this work the Indians 
did admirably. In two years, the British con- 
tractors had put up only eight bridges, or via- 
ducts, and the outlook was so dismal that the 
Americans were’ called in. The celerity and 
cheapness of the construction of the Atbara 
bridge made a deep impression on the British 
Government in spite of the howls that arose in 
Parliament and elsewhere. The contract for the 
remaining twenty-seven bridges was let to the 
American Bridge Company at £18 (say $90) 
per ton in place in Uganda. This was much 
less than the lowest price offered by any British 
firm for placing the bridges aboard ship. The 
contract and specifications in printed form made 
a sizable book. Every detail was decided on in 
advance. With few exceptions, the bridges were 
on both grades and curves, and required very 
particular work. The contract provided that all 
the bridges be in place seven months after noti- 
fication that the foundations were ready. Owing 
to the fact that the foundations were not com- 
pleted as soon as expected, the work took fifty- 
three weeks, through no fault of the American 
contractors. The Americans arrived in Mom- 
basa December 12, 1901, and left December 31, 
1902. All the work was done between these dates. 
Actually the work in the field occupied much less 


time. The man chosen to undertake the work of 
construction was A. B. Lueder, a young engineer 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., a graduate of Cornell, and 
only twenty-four years old. The bridges were 
built at the Pencoyd Iron Works, in Philadel- 
phia, and were in as nearly complete portions as 
possible when shipped in three tramp steamers 
for Mombasa in the winter of 1901-02. Actual 
construction began in December, 1901, and was 
completed a year later. At no time was there 
any important difficulty encountered. Mr. Lue- 
der took an assistant, a superintendent of con- 
struction, a cook, and seventeen bridge men. 
One hundred and fifty Indians were employed, 
and as many negroes, but most of the work was 
done by the famous American invention, the 
traveling crane. This was run by four men, 
and accomplished more in shorter space of time 
than the British derrick and two hundred 
coolies. N. P. Jarrett, of Selius Grove, Pa., was 
the superintendent of construction. 

The British plan was to send out the bridges 
‘‘knocked down” to the smallest pieces, which 
were to be riveted together in Africa. The 
American idea was to do every possible piece of 
work in the home shops. As a result, the crane 
simply lifted the great “bents” and girders into 
place, a few rivets were driven, and the section 











was completed. One bridge, about nine hun- 
dred feet long, was completed in sixty-nine and 
a half working hours, to the amazement of the 





British engineers, who, be it said, were always 
fe courteous and cordial toward the Americans. 


The American plan of work was simple. As 
there was a temporary railway around each 
a bridge, the delivery of material was easy. One 
3 man stayed at Mombasa to forward the goods. 
- Mr. Lueder was back and forth over the line, 
while the white men, in three gangs, with native 
assistants, put up the bridges. 
The country being very elevated, was subject 
A to great changes of temperature. The thermom- 
? eter was seldom above one hundred degrees at 
noon, though the rays were directly from over- 
head and very oppressive, while at night it often 
fell below freezing. Each American was allowed 
ten blankets for his bed,—five above and five 
beneath. The food, aside from meat, was largely 
American. Quantities of American canned 
goods of all sorts were imported, and American 
seeds raised familiar American vegetables, to the 
r great astonishment of the natives. The camps 
were carefully constructed, and this occupied 
more time than building the bridges,—a precau- 
tion that paid, since there was better health, as a 
rule, than in camps in America on similar work. 
The women of Uganda are well versed in the 
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virtues of American cotton cloth, which is the 
staple currency of the country. This is nothing 
new; “Merricanny” goods were known all 
through Central Africa, many decades ago, 
when Arab travelers swapped them off for 
slaves. Stanley took no other, and British in- 
fluence has not been able to supersede the de- 
mand for the American product. 

The railway is operated partially by American 
locomotives. It was a sight to stir the emotions 
of the Americans to see Baldwin engines haul- 
ing Philadelphia bridges, while the native train 
men were clad in Lowell sheeting and smoked 
“Turkish” cigarettes from Virginia. 

A few words about Uganda’s future. Its 
population is estimated at about six millions, 
though it may be much larger. The country is 
probably the richest in all Africa. In an area 
about the size of Texas there is perennial grass, 
and it is thought by some that it will become 
the best grazing section of the world. 

Indications are that the American invasion 
has just begun. The returning bridge-builders 
think that as the country develops there will be 
an opportunity for a very large American trade 
in exchange for the native products. At present 
the Americans have every reason to be proud 
of the part they have taken in developing the 
country. 
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A GROUP OF NATIVES EMPLOYED TO HELP BUILD UGANDA RAILWAY. 
































THE FERRYBOAT “JOHN G. CARLISLE,’ USED TO TRANSFER IMMIGRANTS FROM ELLIS ISLAND TO NEW YORK, 


THIS YEAR'S 


HE dirty little ferryboat John G. Carlisle is 
not an imposing object to the material 
eye, but to the eye of the imagination she is a 
spectacle to inspire awe. She is the floating 
gateway of the republic. Over her dingy decks 
march in endless succession the eager battalions 
of Europe's peaceful invaders of the West. That 
single craft, in her hourly trips from Ellis Island 
to the Battery, carries more immigrants in a 
year than came over in all the fleets of all the 
nations in the two centuries after John Smith 
landed at Jamestown. 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN. 


We are just now on the crest of the greatest 
wave of immigration we have ever known, and 
many are asking whether we shall be able to 
ride the flood in safety. In April, the Hamburg- 
American steamer Pennsylvania broke all pre- 
vious records by bringing 2,731 steerage pas- 
sengers to New York in one day. In June, the 
Batavia, of the same line, surpassed that feat 
with 2,854. Until this year, the total immigra- 
tion of 788,992, in 1882, has stood as the unap- 
proached high-water mark. That included near- 


HIGH TIDE OF IMMIGRATION. 


BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT. 


ly a hundred thousand arrivals from Canada, 
who are not now included in the returns; yet 
without allowing for that element, the immigra- 
tion for the twelve months, ending with April, 
1903, was 803,272. The contributions from 
Canada and Mexico would probably bring this 
up nearly or quite to 850,000. The figures from 
Europe include only steerage passengers. Among 
the hundred thousand or so persons who come 
over in the cabin there are many foreigners who 
intend to become permanent settlers, but it is 
impossible to estimate their number. We may 
say, however, that immigration is giving us this 
year between 850,000 and 900,000 new inhabi- 
tants. There are seventeen States of this Union, 
nineteen states of the German Empire, and six 
American republics, each of which has fewer 
people than that all told. 

Not only is the volume of immigration im- 
pressive, almost appalling, but its character is 
arousing grave anxiety. Instead of drawing al- 
most all our accessions from the United King- 
dom, Germany, and Scandinavia, as formerly, 
we are getting the bulk of them from Italy, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and Russia. The problem of as- 
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JEWISH IMMIGRANTS FROM RUSSIA—FATHER AND SON, 


similation in these directions is a new one, and it 
is not strange that it should excite apprehension. 


A NEW TRANSPLANTING OF PEOPLES. 


The American continent was colonized by small 
bodies of adventurers, whose 
numbers were not percep- 
tibly missed by the countries 
from which they came. The 
present migration is entirely 
different. It is the most tre- 
mendous Vé/kerwanderung the 
world has known since the 
Goths and the Franks pre- 
cipitated themselves on the 
lands of Rome. It is nothing 
less than the uprooting of en- 
tire nations and their trans- 
planting in another hemi- 
sphere. This is no figure of 
speech,—it is literally true. 
The work has already been 
accomplished in one case. 
There are more people of 
Irish birth and parentage 
now living in the United 
States than in Ireland,— 
more, indeed, than the entire 
population of Ireland. In 
other words, the center of 
the Irish race has been trans- 
ferred from Ireland to 
America. Other races are 
now undergoing the same 
process. The excess of births 
over deaths in southern Italy 
is about 138,000a year. The 
immigration from that re- 
gion to the United States in 
the fiscal year 1902 was 
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152,883, and the figures for the present year 
will be much larger,—that is to say, we are 
absorbing the entire increase of the population 
of southern Italy, and something more. The 
figures are subject to some deduction for the 
Italians who go back to their old homes ; but 
this movement is diminishing, and, in any case, 
it is composed largely of people who are going 
to Italy with the intention of returning to 
this country. After all allowances, the fact 
remains that the natural growth of the people 
of southern Italy has been transferred from its 
ancestral seat to America. This fact appears 
in a much more striking light when we remem- 
ber that of the Italian immigrants, both northern 
and southern, the vast majority are men in the 
prime of life. The women left behind are lost 
to the reproductive force of the country ; the 
men can form alliances here, and so perpetuate 
the Italian stock on this side of the ocean. 

For every boy born in southern Italy, two 
men migrate to the United States. This excess 
of male immigrants is characteristic of all the 
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countries that contribute to our population ex- 
cept Ireland, and how important a factor in our 
national development it is may be judged from 
the fact that in 1900 we had 3,356,630 native 
white Americans with foreign fathers and native 
mothers, against 1,670,780 with foreign mothers 
and native fathers. 

From the Italian point of view, the situation 





A POLANDER. 


(The pictures of typical immigrants accompanying this 
article are from photographs taken at Ellis Island, in 
June, especially for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS.) 








is still more serious than from the American, for 
beside the enormous stream of emigration to the 
United States there is another almost as great 
to Argentina and Brazil. However, that does 
not concern us here, except as it indicates that - 
the source of Italian immigration must soon 
be reduced, like a lake drained by a bursting 


_ dam. 


The Slovaks of Hungary are another nation- 
ality that is being transplanted bodily to the 
United States. Their natural increase at home 
is about 28,000 a year. In 1902, 36,931 of them 
entered this country. The annual surplus of 
births over deaths among the Russian Jews may 
amount to 60,000. In 1902, the immigration of 
that element reached 37,846, and there is hardly 
a doubt that the present persecutions will send 
it to a figure above the natural increase. 

We take the greater part, but not yet all, of 
the growth of Austrian Poland. The people of 
that region would naturally increase at the rate 
of about 54,000 a year. They gave us 32,429 
immigrants in 1902. This is a stream that is 
rapidly swelling. The Croatians and Slovenians 
of Austria-Hungary are in similar case. Out of 
an annual increase of about 42,000 they sent us 
30,223 last year. 

RACIAL ELEMENTS OF THE NEW IMMIGRATION. 


Attention has often been directed to the revo- 
lutionary change in the character of our immi- 
gration within the past few years. The nature 
of this change is somewhat disguised, however, 
by the form in which the statistics are usually 
presented. When we are told that Italy, Aus- 
tria- Hungary, and Russia sent us over 70 per 
cent. of all the immigrants we received last year, 
we have not advanced very far toward an un- 
derstanding of the real nature of the phenomenon. 
It is true that we should naturally assume, cor- 
rectly, that most of the immigrants from Italy 
were Italians, but it is also important to know 
that six-sevenths of the Italian immigrants came 
from southern Italy and Sicily, one-seventh from 
northern Italy, and practically none from central 
Italy. 

The influx from Austria-Hungary is almost 
as great as that from Italy, but it is so split up 
racially that the aggregate figures mean abso- 
lutely nothing. Out of 171,989 arrivals from 
the Austrian Empire in 1902, the largest single 
element was the Slovak, 36,931 strong. This 
nationality, as I have said, is being transplanted 
bodily to the United States. Next in order came 
32,429 Poles, 30,223 Croats and Slovenes, 23,609 
Magyars, 16,249 Germans, and 12,848 Jews. 
Austria sends us also perceptible numbers of 
Ruthenians, Roumanians, Lithuanians, Dalma- 




















tians, Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Bohemians, Mo- 
ravians, and Italians. 

The case of Russia is still more deceptive. 
When we are told that the Russian Empire 
stands third among our sources of immigration, 
sending us 109,721 recruits last year, the natural 
impression is that we are receiving a huge influx 
of Russians. As a matter of fact, we are get- 
ting hardly any Russians at all. Russia’s_ prin- 
cipal contribution to our population is Jewish,— 
she sent us 37,846 Jews last year, mostly from the 
Polish and the Roumanian provinces. She also 
sent us 33,859 Poles, 13,854 Finns—a very de- 
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AN ITALIAN 


WOMAN OF THE NEW MIGRATION. 
sirable element—11,629 Lithuanians, and 8,592 
Germans. Only 1,526 Russians cared to ex- 
change their conditions for ours. 


ITALIANS THE LARGEST ELEMENT—POLES NEXT 
—JEWS THIRD. 


It is only when the immigrants are grouped 
by races, disregarding political lines, that the 
real currents can be distinguished. By far the 
largest single element at present is the Italian, 
numbering 180,535 in 1902,—152,915 South 
Italian and Sicilian, and 27,620 North Italian,— 
promising .to reach or exceed a quarter of a 
million in 1903. The Poles come next, with 
69,620, and the Jews third, with 57,688. The 
Scandinavians rank fourth, with 55,780; and. 
contrary to the general impression, the Germans 
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remain well advanced, with 51,686. The immi- 
gration from the German Empire has declined 
to one-ninth of its maximum of 1882, but the 
German Empire is not the only nursery of Ger- 
Austria sends us almost two-thirds as 
many, and we get considerable numbers from 
tussia and Switzerland. There are 36,934 Slo- 
vaks, 30,233 Croats and Slovenians, 29,001 Irish, 
23,610 Magyars, 14,942 English, 14,455 Japa- 
nese, 13,868 Finns, and 11,629 Lithuanians. 
These are the only elements that contributed 
over ten thousand persons each to our popula- 
tion in 1902. The English-speaking accession 
may be roughly estimated at 75,000, of whom 
16,036 came from the United Kingdom and 
most of the remainder from Canada,—the latter 
not being included in the immigration statistics. 


mans, 


AND SCANDINAVIAN IMMIGRATION 
GAINING. 


GERMAN 


The returns for the ten months ending with 
April, 1903, seem to indicate that the immigra- 
tion from Austria-Hungary has passed its climax. 
The total for the year is likely to run up almost 
to 200,000, exceeding last year’s by nearly 30,- 
000; but the tide began to slacken in March, 
and its volume was less in April of the present 
year than in the corresponding month of 1902. 
Krom Italy the stream is still in full flood, and 
swelling at a rate that is likely to bring the 








Italian immigration for the year up to something 
like 253,000,—the highest mark ever reached 
by any nationality in our history. The influx 
from Russia is increasing too, and the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in the south and of the Finns in 
the north may be expected to keep it growing 
for some time. There is a marked revival of 
Scandinavian and German immigration. The 
arrivals from the German Empire alone will 
probably reach 42,000 for the year, and the total 
number of German nationality will hardly be less 
than 70,000. The Scandinavians promise to ex- 
ceed 75,000,—a figure they have never reached 
before except during one three-year period in 
the early eighties. The United Kingdom is 
again a heavy contributor to our national stock. 
It is sending us something like 68,000 people in 
1903,—the largest number it has sent in eight 
years. Finally, Greece has become very recently 
a factor to be reckoned with. She sent us 5,039 
immigrants in the single month of April of the 
present year, which is more than she had sent in 
her whole history down to 1894, and more than 
she had sent in any full year down to 1901. We 
shall probably receive about 21,000 Greeks in all 
this year. 


SOUTHERN ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS—A PROBLEM. 


The southern Italians constitute incomparably 
the greatest problem with which we have to deal. 


AN ITALIAN FAMILY AS IT LANDED IN NEW YORK LAST MONTH. 


(One child has been left in Italy to finish course at school,) 

















TWO RUSSIAN IMMIGRANTS. 


They are more illiterate than any other race we 
receive,—they are the only race, in fact, that 
sends us a body of immigrants of whom the ma- 
jority are unable to read or write. Out of 135,- 
961 southern Italians, over fourteen years old, 
who landed in this country 
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not only by race, but by locality. They trust 
the man from their own town, even when he 
swindles and abuses them, and it seems more 
natural to them to pay the padrone from home 
ten dollars for a job than to take one from the 
employment bureau of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Italian Immigrants for nothing. The 
southern Italians are radically different from the 
immigrants from northern Italy. Only one in 
eight of the northern Italian immigrants is illit- 
erate. They bring over twice as much money 
per head, and hardly any of them are deported 
as paupers or for any other reason. 

The southern Italians are a problem, but not 
a hopeless one. The Society for the Protection 
of Italian Immigrants is trying to scatter them 
over the land, and succeeding to some extent. 
For some years they have been gradually replac- 
ing negroes on the plantations of Louisiana, and 
they have finally given that State a white instead 
of a colored majority. They do much of the 
hard, unskilled labor that first the native Ameri- 
cans and then the Irish outgrew, and they are 
advancing like their predecessors. Their chil- 
dren absorb Americanism in school, and it is 
hardly likely that any of the defects we notice 
in the new-comers will survive the second gen- 
eration. 


THE JEWS FROM RUSSIA. 


The Jewish immigration is a problem simply 
because of the intractability of the Jewish stock 
to racial assimilation. Otherwise it would not 








in 1902, 76,529 lacked this 
simple accomplishment. 
They are among the poorest 
of all our accessions,—they 
brought with them, on an 
average, about ten dollars 
apiece. More of them were 
deported as paupers, and 
persons likely to become 
public charges, than of all 
other nationalities com- 
bined. They are gregarious, 
clinging to their city col- 
onies in spite of the efforts 
of their benevolent compa- 
triots to distribute them 
through the country. <A 
clear majority of them set- 
tled in the State of New 
York, mostly in the me- 
tropolis, and of the remain- 
der a large majority settled 
in Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. They are clannish, 
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be a problem at all, for the number of the He- 
brew immigrants, even after the persecutions in 
eastern Europe, is not great enough to cause any 
concern in the case of an easily assimilable ele- 
ment. However, the Jews have one advantage, 
from the American point of view, that is shared 
by the Irish. They do not come here with any 
sentimental foreign allegiance that stands in the 
way of their becoming loyal American citizens. 
The Irishman found no difficulty in promising 
from his heart to abjure the British sovereign, 
and the Jew who is escaping from spoliation 
and massacre does not look back with affection- 
ate regard to the King of Roumania or the Czar 
of Russia. Like the Italian, the Jew is gregari- 
ous. <A large majority of all the Hebrew arriv- 
als stay in the State of New York,—principally 
in that vast East Side Jerusalem, which is already 
the hugest Ghetto in the world, and will soon be 
beyond comparison with any other. 

It is rather noteworthy that practically no 
German Jews are coming to this country now. 
The great bulk of the Jewish immigration is 
Polish and Roumanian. The so-called « Russian 
Jews,” who constitute the majority of the present 
arrivals of that race, come mostly from the Rou- 
manian and Polish sections of Russia. 


DESTINATION OF THE VARIOUS RACES. 


Pennsylvania, thanks to the mine owners, ab- 
sorbs a clear majority of all the Croats, Slove- 
nians, and Slovaks that come to America, more 
than a third of the Magyars, and nearly a third 
of the Poles. More Finns go to Michigan than 
to any other State ; the Scandinavians continue, 
as always, to drift largely to the Northwest, al- 
though many of them stay in New York; and 
the Irish and the English go everywhere. But 
New York takes heavy toll of the immigrants of 
all nationalities. Nearly a third of all who come, 
—203,824 out of 648,743 in 1902,—stay in that 
State, and not a single race that sends any set- 
tlers at all fails to leave some of them there. It 
is noteworthy that, in spite of the attractions of 
the South, that region is still almost untouched 
by the stream of immigration. There are sev- 
eral populous Southern counties that do not con- 
tain a single inhabitant of foreign birth ; and in 
1902, only 2,278 immigrants went to the nine 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia combined,—less 
than the number that has been brought to New 
York on several occasions on a single ship. 


THE QUESTION OF ASSIMILATION. 


How do the new floods of immigration affect 


our national safety 7 It is to be observed, in the 


AN ITALIAN GIRL. 


first place, that immigration comes, not in a 
steadily swelling stream, but in flowing and 
ebbing tides. These tides are directly related 
to the state of prosperity on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Hard times in America check immi- 
gration, prosperity here attracts it, and Ameri- 
can prosperity, coupled with distress in Europe. 
brings a spring flood such as we see now. But 
such floods soon subside. The tide of immigra- 
tion has ebbed after every American panic and 
remained low during the succeeding period of 
dull times. If. it be true, as many think, that 
our present era of prosperity has passed its cli- 
max, then the present flood of immigration has 
reached its high water mark, too. 

It is to be observed, further, that the body 
into which the immigration is to be absorbed is 
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vaster now than ever before, and its assimilative 
power correspondingly greater. When the early 
immigration reached high tide in 1854, with 
427,833 arrivals, the year’s accessions constituted 
over 14 per cent. of the population of the coun- 
try. When 788,992 immigrants came in 1882, 
the proportion was about the same. The arri- 
vals of 1903 cannot much exceed 1 per cent. of 
our present population. 

The 221,213 Irish who landed in 1851 formed 
almost 1 per cent. of our population at that time. 
The 250,630 immigrants from the German Em- 
pire in 1882 were nearly one-half of 1 per cent. 
of the population into which they flowed, and 
the German arrivals from Austria, Russia, and 
Switzerland made that race element still greater. 
A quarter of a million Italians this year will 
constitute less than a third of 1 per cent. of our 
present population. 


THE USE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES DECLINING. 


That assimilation is keeping ahead of immigra- 
tion is made evident by several facts. Some 
German critics call us a heterogeneous collection 
of nationalities ; yet the last census showed that 
there were fewer people in the United States 
who could not speak English than there were in 
Germany who could not speak German. There 
were fewer people in the United States of for- 
eign birth in 1900 than ten years before. 
number of newspapers printed in foreign lan- 
guages had declined, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, and the number printed in English had 
greatly increased. The English papers were 
more than sixteen times as numerous in 1900 as 
all the rest combined, and about twenty-eight 
times as numerous as those in any single foreign 
language. Twenty years ago there were exactly 
as many papers in German alone, in proportion 
to the English, as there are now in all foreign 
languages put together. 


WHAT RACES ARE “ DESIRABLE ?”’ 


5] 


We hear much of “desirable” and “ undesir- 
able ” immigration. Immigration from north- 
ern Europe and the United Kingdom, we are 
told, is desirable, and that from southern and 
eastern Europe is undesirable. There, is some- 
thing in that, but at the same time desirability 
is not entirely an intrinsic quality. It varies 
with circumstances. The German is intrinsically 
a desirable accession ; but if Germany had con- 
tinued to send us a quarter of a million immi- 
grants a year from 1882 to the present time, we 
might have found ourselves confronted with a 
political problem that would have made the 
Emperor William’s ambitions a considerably 
more serious matter for us than they are. As 
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it is, we had 2,669,164 inhabitants of German 
birth in 1900, but that was less than we had ten 
years before. The German element in our popu- 
lation has remained of manageable size. We had 
484,703 inhabitants of Italian birth in 1900. 
We probably have a million now. It would 


take six or seven years of continuous immigra- 
tion at the present high-water rate to bring the 
Italian population up to the German, and that is 
not to be expected. 

As to the races of eastern Europe, no one of 
them is coming in sufficient numbers to threaten 
the establishment of a foreign state within the 
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state. The only question with them, as with 
the Italians, is whether mixture with their blood 
will produce a harmful effect upon the Amer- 
ican stock. 


THE LEAVEN OF EDUCATION. 


As to that, a sweeping condemnation might 
be hasty. The southern Italians, poor and ig- 
norant as the majority of them are, sent us last 











year 122 sculptors and artists, and 159 musicians. 
A touch of that artistic temperament might not 
injure the practical Yankee blood. The Russian 
Jews are the brightest pupils in the public 
schools of New York City, and are carrying off 
the honors in the free colleges. The Poles were 
not considered an altogether undesirable element 
when Kosciusko and Pulaski were fighting for 
American independence, nor are the qualities of 
Chopin, Paderewski, Modjeska, and Mme. Curie, 
the joint discoverer of radium and polonium, in- 
dicative of mental qualities that would degrade 
our national stock. The Croats and Slovenians 
are of the race to which we owe Nikola Tesla, 
and the Slovaks are essentially Bohemians,—the 
people who, under Huss, defied the temporal and 
the spiritual rulers of the world and blazed the 
way for Luther. These races cannot be cavalier- 
ly dismissed as the “offscourings of Europe.” 
Many of their people are ignorant when they 
land, but their children absorb education like 
sponges. 

European critics often fall into the error of 
counting the native children of foreign parents 
among our foreign population. The truth is that 
the second generation of immigrant stock is just 
as thoroughly American as the tenth generation. 
If the public schools had nothing else to their 
credit than this splendid work of assimilation, 
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they would have infinitely overpaid their cost. 
But assimilation makes pretty rapid progress 
even in the first generation, as the residents of 
the Twenty-third Assembly District of New York 
realized when they heard two hundred street 
piano-organs, belonging to members of the Ital- 
ian Dooley Progresso Club, all serenading an” 
Irish-American political leader with «Mr. Doo- 
ley.” 

It is an unfortunate fact that every great city 
in the North has an intense concentration of for- 
eign inhabitants,—indeed, if persons of foreign 
parentage were counted as foreign, the native 
element would be in a small minority in almost 
all the important urban centers. But there are 
some compensations even there. These cities are 
mostly orderly, enlightened, and progressive,— 
they do not suffer by comparison with Breathitt 
County, Ky., in which there are 7 persons of for- 
eign birth, 31 more of foreign parentage, and 
13,985 white Americans of native descent, en- 
gaged largely in shooting each other in the 
back. 

Our policy of excluding the diseased, the de- 
generate, and the incompetent has had excellent 
results, and may profitably be still further ex- 
tended. But there is no occasion for a panic 
fear that the American republic will be washed 
away by the “scum of Europe.” 









THE ERIE CANAL—ITS PAST AND FUTURE. 


BY M. M. 


T= canal system of the State of New York 

now consists of one trunk and two branch 
canals. The main trunk canal is the world- 
tamed Erie, extending from Buffalo to Troy, 
whence boats go by the Hudson River to New 
York. The Oswego Canal extends from Onon- 
daga Lake, near Syracuse, to Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario ; the Champlain, from the Hudson Riv- 
er, near Troy, up the banks of the river to Fort 
Edward, and thence to Whitehall, on Lake 
Champlain. Formerly there were three other 
lateral canals, reaching the southern sections of 
the State at Olean, Elmira, and Binghamton; 
but these have long since been abandoned, as 
has the Delaware & Hudson Canal, connecting 
the Hudson River with the anthracite coal re- 
gions, which was owned by a private company. 
The three existing canals, however, are the only 
ones which have been considered in the great 
scheme of improvement for which the New York 
Legislature has proposed the expenditure of 
$101,000,000. The Erie Canal is now 352 miles 
long, has a depth of from 7 to 9 feet, and a 
width on the bottom of 524 feet. The capacity 
of its boats is 240 tons. The variations in depth 
are due to the fact that the improvements begun 
in 1895 were left uncompleted. The Oswego 
Canal is 38 miles long, with the same varying 
depth as the Erie ; and the Champlain Canal is 
66 miles long, with 7 feet as 


WILNER. 


the present channels. Where the early engi- 
neers preferred to dig a ditch along the bank 
of a natural water course, the new plans call for 
the utilization of rivers and lakes as much as 
practicable. Boats will use the Niagara River 
between Buffalo and Tonawanda ; instead of an 
aqueduct at Rochester, a pool will be formed by 
a dam in the Genesee River south of that city, 
raising the river to the canal level; the Seneca 
and Oneida rivers will be utilized and the canal 
carried through Oneida Lake, and the Mohawk 
River will be canalized from Little Falls nearly 
to Cohoes. In like manner the Hudson River 
will be utilized as far north as Fort Edward. 
This will shorten the Erie Canal to 342 miles, 
the Oswego to 23 miles, and the Champlain will 
remain of about the same length as at present. 
The undertaking thus planned is almost as 
great an enterprise for to-day as was the build- 
ing of the original Erie Canal for its day. It is 
a greater public improvement for the State of 
New York to carry out than is the building of 
the Panama Canal for the United States Gov- 
ernment, and enthusiasts believe it is of hardly 
less commercial value. Its cost will be more 
than half the estimates for the Panama. The 
decision of the Legislature is the culmination of 
an agitation that has been carried on persistent- 
ly by the commercial interests of New York, 








its greatest and 5 as its gov- 
erning depth. 

What is now proposed is 
to enlarge all three of these 
canals to a uniform depth of 
12 feet, with a minimum bot- 
tom width of 75 feet, mak- 
ing them capable of carrying 
boats 150 feet long, 25 feet 
beam, and with a draught of 
10 feet. The cargo capacity 
of these boats will be 1,000 
tons, or more than four times 
that of the present boats. 
This amounts practically to 
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building a new canal system, 
and for considerable por- 
tions of the routes followed 
it will be a new canal, in- 
volving the total departure 


























from and abandonment of 
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especially in New York City and Buffalo, since 
a commission appointed by Governor Roosevelt 
reported, in 1899, that a 1,000-ton cxnal was the 
best solution of the State’s transportation prob- 
lem. Gen. Francis V. Greene, now police com- 
missioner of New York, was the head of that 
commission. Numerous alternative plans have 
been considered at various times, but these 
were reduced by the Legislature of this year to 
the simple choice of appointing a commission 
to confer with the authorities of the United 
States Government and see if it would consent 
to assume the whole or a part of the expense of 
building a ship canal across the State. That 
proposition was rejected, and the $101,000,000 
appropriation will now be submitted to the peo- 
ple of the State, to be approved or rejected final- 
ly, for under the constitution a referendum is 
required on all appropriations for public im- 
provement involving an expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000. 
GOVERNOR CLINTON’S ‘BIG DITCH.” 


The triumph of the cane] bill before the Legis- 
lature invites a look backward into the history 
of New York’s famous system of internal water- 
ways. On the evening of October 25, 1825, 
Gov. De Witt Clinton and a distinguished par- 
ty of gentlemen from Albany and New York 
arrived in Buffalo. It was a journey which 
public men did not make so often then as they 
do now, for horses furnished the most practi- 
cable means of locomotion. The following 
morning, October 26 was ushered in by an ar- 
tillery salute. At 9 o’clock a procession, in 
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which marched nearly every man in Buffalo who 
had legs to march with, moved down Main 
Street, headed by a band of music and a com- 
pany of riflemen, and followed by a party of 
workmen with spades. Governor Clinton, in a 
carriage, brought up the rear. The procession 
marched to the Erie Basin, where the governor 
and other eminent gentlemen boarded the canal 
boat Seneca Chief. Jesse Hawley, the first pub- 
lic advocate and probably the actual originator 
of the Erie Canal, made a brief speech on be- 
half of a committee from Rochester, to which 
Judge Oliver Forward replied on behalf of a 
Buffalo committee. At 10 o'clock the attached 
horse power was put in motion, and the 
Seneca Chief set out on its journey to the Hud- 
son amid the wildest cheering of the assembled 
people. Its departure was announced by the 
firing of a 32-pound cannon. Other cannon, 
stationed at convenient intervals along the canal, 
repeated the shots, one after another, and thus 
the news was carried to Albany, 350 miles dis- 
tant, in one hour and forty minutes. Up to 
that time this record for rapid transmission of 
news over so long a distance never had been 
equaled. Governor Clinton’s entire journey to 
New York was a triumphal progress, unique in 
American history. On arriving in New York, 
he sailed out into the bay and emptied there a 
keg of water brought from Lake Erie. His 
boat, the Seneca Chief, was followed by one con- 
taining a committee of the most eminent citizens 
of Buffalo, who, upon their return, brought with 
them a keg of water from the Atlantic Ocean, 
which was taken out into Lake Erie and emptied. 
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Thus the waters of the lake and ocean were 
mingled. 

The canal opened to commerce by Gov. De 
Witt Clinton was and is the longest in the world, 
outside of China. At the time Governor Clinton 
traversed it, it was 70 feet wide on the surface 
and 28 feet wide on the bottom, and its depth was 
4 feet. The boats which it was built to accommo- 
date were 78.62 feet long, 14.46 feet wide, and 
drew 34 feet of water. Their capacity was 75 
tons. A man could have waded. across it at 
any point without having to 


been much too long a time to wait for this en- 
largement. It is now acknowledged by nearly 
all who admit any need for canals that the 
day for the 1,000-ton boat has come. Both the 
Republican and the Democratic parties in New 
York, at their State conventions last September, 


pledged themselves substantially to enlarge the 


canals to this size. The fact that the party lead- 
ers would not permit a political division’on the 
subject is a significant recognition of the popu- 
larity of the enterprise. 








stop a conversation for fear 
of getting his mouth full 
of water. Governor Clinton 
was a man of imagination 
and foresight, but it may he 
doubted if in his wildest 
dreams he ever looked for- 
ward to a time when his lit- 
tle ditch would grow to a 
size that would accommo- 
date boats 150 feet long and 
25 feet wide, with a draught 
of 10 feet and a cargo ca- 
pacity of 1,000 tons. From 
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boat in about eighty years 
seems marvelous, when con- 
sidered in the abstract ; but 
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be that eighty years have 













































A PAYING INVESTMENT. 


One explanation of this, no doubt, is the fact 
that until the last few years the canals of New 
York always have paid. Previous to the con- 
struction of the original 4-foot ditch it cost 
$100 to move a ton of freight from Buffalo to 
Albany. After the opening of the canal the 
cost immediately fell to $10 a ton, and even at 
that the profit to the boatmen was very large. 
The trade of the rapidly growing West, which 
up to 1825 had gone down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers to New Orleans, began to come 
down the lakes to Buffalo, and on through the 
State by canal to New York. The cities along 
the canal route,—Buffalo, Rochester, Utica, Sy- 
racuse, Albany, and Troy,—received an impetus 
of which their present size, as compared with 
the corresponding row along the southern bor- 
der of the State,—Dunkirk, Olean, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, and Binghamton,—is an evidence. 
Most important of all, the great port of New 
York was given its proper standing as the me- 
tropolis of the country, and its position remained 
unchallenged and unapproachable until the de- 
cline of the canals had destroyed to a great extent 
their control over commerce. It was the Erie 
Canal which made New York the Empire State. 

The immense proportions of the commerce 
which passed over this waterway are shown by the 
fact that up to 1883, when tolls were abolished,. 
it had turned into the State treasury $131,801,- 
797.91. This sum exceeded the total cost of 
building, improvements, and maintenance by so 
large an amount that, if the balance had been 
turned into a special canal fund and invested at 
4 per cent., it would now be very nearly suffi- 
cient to pay the entire cost of the proposed en- 
largement. In 1835, the Legislature authorized 

an enlargement of the canals, similar to the one 


now planned. This work dragged along for 
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many years, and was not finally completed until 
1862. It nearly doubled the size of the 4-foot 
ditch which had been built by Governor Clin- 
ton, making its generalelimensions and capacity 
of boats substantially what they are now. 









































HON. DE WITT CLINTON. 
(The father of the Erie Canal.) 


Commerce immediately showed the effects of 
this improvement. The first year after the en- 
larged canal was completed, the amount of pro- 
duce carried increased by more than 1,000,000 
tons. During the ten years following, the canals 
carried each year nearly double what they had 
averaged in the later years of the 75-ton boat. 























BOATS ON THE ERIE CANAL, BEING TOWED BY HORSES. 
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= still kept in the neighbor- 
hood of 34 cents a bushel, 
or $1.17 per ton, or 24 mills 
per ton per mile. Arithme- 
tic is dry reading, but no one 
who appreciates the impor- 
tance of commerce in devel- 
oping the prosperity of a 
commonwealth can fail to be 
interested in these figures. 
The contention is incontro- 
vertible that, with such a 
reduction in freight rates be- 
tween New York and Buf- 
falo as this canal would 
cause, New York would 
again become master of the 
trade of the West as abso- 
lutely as when the cost of 
carriage from Buffalo to Al- 
bany was cut from $100 to 




















$10 a ton. The difference 





BOAT BEING TOWED BY ELECTRICITY ON THE ERIE CANAL, AT TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


That is another reason for the confidence of those 
who have studied the subject that similar or 
greater results will follow the enlargement which 
is now contemplated. 


CANAL VERSUS RAILROAD AS A FREIGHTER. 


The most attractive arguments, however, are 
not historical, but statistical. The estimates of 
engineers put the cost of carrying a ton of freight 
from Buffalo to New York in barges of 1,000- 
ton capacity at 26 cents. Compare that with the 
$100 a ton from Buffalo to Albany previous to 
1825, and with the $10 a ton 


between .52 of a mill and. 
24 mills per ton per mile is 
as great for this age as was the difference be- 
tween $100 and $10 per ton for 1825. 


THE TRAFFIC THAT WAITS ON CANAL ENLARGEMENT. 


The canal which has been planned will be com- 
parable with no other in the world. There are 
ship canals of more imposing dimensions, so far 
as depth and width are concerned, but even the 
great ship canals are dwarfed when the length 
of the New York waterway is taken into con- 
sideration. The estimated cost of this new Erie 
Canal, with its branches, is about the same as 








that was paid originally for 
‘anal transportation. This 
rate of 26 cents a ton is equal 
to .8 of a cent for a bushel 
of wheat, or .52 of a mill per 
ton permile. On the present 
{rie Canal the cost of trans- 
portation averages 87 cents 
auton, or 2.62 cents for a 
bushel of wheat, or 1.9 mills 
per ton per mile. The cost 
of railroad transportation 
from Buffalo to New York 
for the last few years has 
averaged about 6 mills per 
ton per mile. The cost of 
carrying wheat, which is the 
principal article in competi- 
tion between the railroads 














and the canal, has been con- 











siderably lower, but it has 


TOW-HORSES BEING HOUSED ON BOARD CANAL BOAT AT END OF DAY’S WORK. 



































FOOTBRIDGE ACROSS THE ERIE CANAL. 


that of the Suez Canal. It may safely be pre- 
dicted that the tonnage which it will carry an- 
nually will much exceed that of the Suez. 

The trade already brought to the borders of 
New York and clamoring for a cheaper outlet to 
the seaboard is so enormous that figures fail to 
give an adequate conception of it. The traffic 
which passed through the canals at Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1901 amounted to 28,403,065 tons, of. 
which 23,087,742 tons came east. The Suez Canal, 
in 1901, passed 10,823,840 tons. And the trade 
that comes down from Lake Superior is only a 
part of the grand total which concentrates in Lake 
Erie. Almost as great a quantity originates in 
Lake Michigan ports. Of grain alone, flour reck- 
oned as wheat, the port of Buffalo received, in 
1902, 119,534,437 bushels, and the figures have 
reached as high, in 1898, as 262,912,849 bushels. 
That represents only a little of the great prize for 
which the people of New York are reaching in 
building this canal. But, some one asks, does 
not New York already get the cream of this 
commerce ? It did at one time, and its propor- 
tion is still very large, but investigation has 
shown that the commerce of the port of New 
York has been increasing more slowly in the 
last ten years than that of rival ports, and its 
supremacy has been growing more and more 
doubtful. Its grain exports fall considerably 
below the annual receipts at Buffalo. In 1898, 
the Legislature of New York directed the gov- 
ernor to appoint a commission to investigate the 
causes of the decline in New York’s commerce. 
The fundamental idea in the report of this com- 
mission was that the remedy for the decline is 
to enlarge the canals. 
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NEW YORK’S INDUSTRIAL POSITION DEPENDENT 
ON SHIPPING FACILITIES, 


Nor is this commercial feature the only one. 
New York has not been getting its share in the 
manufacturing development that has marked the 
last decade of American history,—or, at least, 
New York has not been getting the share that 
should come to the State with a proper devel- 
opment of its natural advantages. Especially 
is this true of the towering giant among man- 
ufacturing industries,—iron and steel. The en- 
tire capital invested in iron and steel plants in 
the State of New York was shown by the census 
of 1900 to be but $13,292,346, and the total 
value of the product was but $13,858,553. This 
represented a decline from an output of nearly 
$16,000,000 in 1890, and more than $22,000,000 
in 1880. Pennsylvania’s output of iron and 
steel in 1890 was $434,445,200 ; Ohio’s, $138,- 
935,256 ; Illinois’, $60,303,144. Each of these 
States made enormous gains during the decade, 
—from $265,000,000 in Pennsylvania; from 
$65,000,000 in Ohio ; and from $39,000,000 in 
Illinois. In nearly all the other manufacturing 
States the gain in iron and steel production was 
very great. Indiana’s output advanced froin 
$4,742,760 in 1890 to $19,338,481 in 1900 ; New 
Jersey’s, from $11,000,000 to $24,000,000; Ala- 
bama’s, from $12,000,000 to $17,000,000. New 
York alone fell behind. It is manifest that New 
York’s only great natural advantages are her 
commercial routes, harbors, and water power. 
There are few mines of importance in the State; 
no large forests remain ; New York farms are too 
small and too poor to produce much of the raw 
material for manufactures, except of butter and 
cheese.. It is commercial position alone which 
makes New York the first manufacturing State 
in the Union. If shipping facilities have devel- 
oped New York’s manufactures, their improve- 
ment is essential to continued progress, for in 
commerce and industry a commonwealth must 
either go forward or backward; there is no 
dead center for it to rest in. 

The fact that the State has lost ground in 
such a vital industry as iron and steel is, there- 
fore, cause for alarm. Pennsylvania’s start as 
the great iron-producing State was due to the 
possession of iron and coal mines. At present, 
however, the great source of iron supply is north- 
ern Michigan, Wisconsin, ard Minnesota. The 
ore either goes to Chicago or comes down the lakes 
to northern Ohio ports. This trade has built 
up iron manufacturing in Ohio and Illinois. <A 
great part of the ore, however, is transshipped 
by rail to Pittsburg and neighboring points. 
Then the manufactured product also has to seek 
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VIEW SHOWING FIVE LOCKS ON THE ERIE CANAL, AT LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


an outlet by rail. In 1901, the rail rates were 
so high that Pittsburg tried successfully the ex- 
periment of shipping its steel to Conneaut, on 
Lake Erie, transshipping it by lake to Buffalo, 
and then by canal to New York. Cleveland 
also has tried the experiment of shipping steel 
in canal boats to Buffalo, and thence to New 
York. It is obvious that, if a water route is of 
such vast importance to iron manufacturers, a 
locality which can combine the advantages of 
all-water transportation both for the raw material 
and the finished product affords exceptional at- 
tractions, and that is what the entire Niagara 
frontier of New York can offer when the canal 
is improved. In 1894, the people of the State 
voted $9,000,000 to deepen the Erie Canal to 9 
feet. The appropriation was made hurriedly, 
without any adequate surveys or estimates to 
show what sum would actually be required for 
the work. The result was that it failed to ac- 
complish more than about a third of the improve- 
ment expected. Yet the prospect held out by 
this improvement had much to do with starting 
on the shores of Lake Erie, adjoining Buffalo, 
an iron and steel plant, with a capitalization of 
$40,000,000, which promises to be one of the 
greatest in the world. Since then still another, 
though less extensive, plant has been begun. 


With such object lessons, the conviction is un- 
avoidable that a water route to tide-water capable 
of making a rate of 26 cents a ton will quickly 
put New York in its proper place among the 
great iron-manufacturing States. 

The importance of this manufacturing de- 
velopment to the whole State must impress all 
who consider what it implies. It will not mere- 
ly add millions to the trade of the metropolis 
and to Buffalo, at the western terminal, but it 
will give to all cities and towns within reach of 
the canal system an advantage that must have 
an incalculable effect on their growth and pros- 
perity. The manufacturers of machinery 
through central New York can secure their 
‘aw material and ship their finished product at 
the same rates that will build up the terminal 
industries. Shipbuilding plants on the Hudson 
tiver and around New York will have an ad- 
vantage unequaled by any other points in the 
United States. Through the Oswego and 
Champlain canals, the cheap transportation will 
extend to the northernmost limits of the State, 
developing especially the Adirondack iron mines, 
and, through the interior lakes, it will reach 
well into the southern portion. There is hardly 


a corner of the State so remote as not to feel 
the throb of this new business life. 
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LIFT-BRIDGE OVER THE ERIE CANAL AT ILION, HERKIMER COUNTY, N. 


(Showing canal-packet passing under raised bridge.) 


CHEAP TRANSPORTATION FOR WESTERN GRAIN. 
But aside from State prestige, the advantage 
of this reduction in transportation charge would 
be sufficient to make it well worth while. — Its 
effect on the price of food products alone is a 
very important consideration. The price of 
wheat is now made in Liverpool. The New 
York price is, roughly speaking, the Liverpool 
price, less the cost of transport across the ocean ; 
and the Chicago price, which controls the West, 
is the New York price, less the cost of trans- 
port from Chicago to New York. Wheat is 
now brought from Chicago to Buffalo by lake 
often for as low a rate as 1.2 cents a bushel. 
The average for 1902 was 1.5 cents. It costs 
about 34 cents a bushel to send the grain on 
from Buffalo to New York. The new canal is 
calculated to take 24 cents off this charge. 
Whether this means a higher price to Western 
farmers or a lower price to Eastern consumers 
is a matter for argument. But if it causes a 
higher price, New York farmers will benefit by 
it too, and if the consumers get the saving, New 
York has more of them than any other State. 
This Western interest has led many persons 
to urge that New York should turn its whole 
canal system over to the federal government, 
which should build for it a canal that would en- 
able lake vessels to go through to the seaboard 
without breaking bulk. Probably no idea ever 
has appealed more strongly to dreamers of com- 
mercial greatness or been more often rejected 





by practical men after careful investigation. 
One great argument against it is suggested by 
what already has been said in this article about 
the effect of the water route on New York’s 
rivalry with other States. Whatever the gain 
to Western grain shippers, New York would 
be the one great beneficiary of this canal. Its 
advantage would surpass that of all other States 
combined. Would it be reasonable to expect 
the representatives in Congress of other States 
to vote millions to build an internal trade route 
in New York which would directly promote 
New York’s rivalry with their own constituencies ? 
New York’s commercial decline means the rela- 
tive advantage of every other port from Portland 
to Galveston. Every one of them has been gain- 
ing on New York in recent years. The trade 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers fell away 
after the opening of the Erie Canal, and has 
been reviving since the canal’s decline. The 
rivals of New York in Congress are and must 
always be more numerous than its friends. 
Could New York trust the maintenance of its 
commercial supremacy in such hands ? 


WHY A SHIP CANAL IS IMPRACTICABLE. 


That is the local view. There is a broader 
and more convincing one. Every argument that 
has been made on behalf of a ship canal has this 
fatal weakness,—that it fails to give proper 
weight to the great length of the waterway and 
the time required to traverse it. From Buffalo 
to West Troy is 352 miles. A lake vessel go- 

































ing at the rate of four miles an hour, which is 
reasonable speed in a canal, would require three 
days and sixteen hours to make that journey, sup- 
posing it traveled twenty-four hours a day, which, 
in practise, would be impossible. Then there 
would be the trip down the Hudson to New York, 
much of which would require nearly as slow 
progress, and the same time for the return 
voyage to Buffalo. In a word, the lake vessel 
could make at least two, and very likely three, 
round trips of the lakes in the time it would 
take to go to New York and return to Buffalo 
by canal and river. Not only is the time of the 
lake vessel valuable, but the ship also represents 
a heavy investment of capital, on which it 
must pay dividends. In order to make a canal 
voyage pay, therefore, the lake boat would have 
to charge at least three and probably four or 
five cents a bushel for wheat, and a proportion- 
ate rate for other commodities. That is more 
than it costs now to ship by rail. As an illus- 
tration of the value of time to a lake vessel this 
incident may be mentioned: during a strike at 
Buffalo in 1900, by which the unloading of ves- 
sels was delayed, a lake captain, who had reached 
port with a cargo of 175,000 bushels of corn, 
said that he was losing $350 a day for every 
day he was held at Buffalo. Would that cap- 
tain have cared to take his vessel on to New York 
and back under such circumstances ? 

Whoever advocates a ship canal across New 
York meets with a very discouraging reception 
when he talks with a practical lake seaman. The 
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men who would be expected to use such a canai 
know that it would not pay todoso. If built, a 
special barge would have to be designed tor the 
ship canal, and the transshipment of cargoes would 
continue as at present. Doubtless the immense 
barges that a 22-foot canal could carry would re- 
duce still further the transportation charge, but 
the reduction would not be enough to compensate 
for the difference between a $101,000,000 and a 
$200,000,000 canal. This will be still better ap- 
preciated when it is remembered that the labor 
and power cost of operating the larger boat 
would be at least as great as for the smaller, and 
the investment of capital considerably greater. 

The plain fact is that there is a limit beyond 
which it would not pay to enlarge a canal so 
long as the Erie. That limit would probably be 
passed if anything greater than the 1,000-ton 
canal were attempted. At least the 1,000-ton 
canal represents the greatest economy in trans- 
portation that the best engineers who have stud- 
ied the subject can compute. That is why it has 
finally been preferred to all other plans. Up to 
this year a considerable element in New York 
believed the completion of the 9-foot waterway, 
upon which $9,000,000 already has been spent, 
would be the wiser course, but discussion and 
study appear finally to have convinced all that 
the truest economy is to enlarge to the greatest 
practicable limit at once, and let the lost $9,000,- 
000 be charged to unhappy experience. A chan- 
nel 12 feet deep will be a ship canal for all prac- 
tical purposes. 





























THE ERIE BASIN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(The winter haven of the canal boats.) 






































FIGHTING FOREST FIRES IN THE ADIRONDACKS, NEW YORK STATE.* 


IN 


FOREST FIRES 


THE UNITED STATES. 


3Y H. M. SUTER. 


(Editor of Forestry and Irrigation.) 


{OREST fires in the United States destroy 
annually at least fifty million dollars’ worth 

of timber, buildings, and other property. This 
is a conservative estimate, based on the opinions 
of persons who have given the subject long and 
close attention. This estimate, large as the fig- 
ures are, takes no account of the indirect, and 
often the more serious, losses resulting from 
forest fires,—losses which are, by their very 


* The photographs used to illustrate this article are sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Forestry, at Washington. 


- 


nature, not easily reduced to terms of dollars. 
Among these results may be counted the destruc- 
tion of young trees which must furnish the 
timber-supply of the future, and the destruction 
of the forest floor, which has been centuries in 
forming, with a resulting liability to periodic 
floods and a reduction of the water-supply either 
for cities’ use, for power, or for irrigation, for for- 
est soil, with its spongy composition, holds mois- 
ture in suspension and gives it off gradually. 
Other losses, intermediate between the far-reach- 
ing and the immediate, follow from the fact that 











even where forest regeneration takes place after 
a fire, the new growth is, in many cases, of in- 
ferior scrub species, or ‘“ weed” trees ; and there 
is a great industrial loss in future products, 
wages, or to the.tourist and hotel business, which 
in Maine and the Adirondacks is no small item. 

It must be understood that fires such as those 
which have recently burned in the New Eng- 
land and middle Atlantic States are not of rare 
and spasmodic occurrence. They are visita- 
tions of perennial regularity, two annual fire 
seasons being easily recognizable. These occur 
in the spring and the fall, and are the results of 
dry weather such as that which has lately pre- 
vailed in the East, and it is noticeable that fires 
at this season do their greatest damage in the 
East and the South. The great fires of the fall, 
more severe than the spring burnings, extend 
over a period of time from the middle of August 
to the Ist of November, and have their geo- 
graphic range in the middle and extreme West, 
and in the South. 


EARLY METHODS OF FOREST CLEARING. 


Forest fires began with the advent of the first 
settlers, and were legitimate when a home and 
its surrounding cultivable fields had to be 
wrested from the wilderness; but there is a 
limit to all things. Year after year, this burn- 
ing went on, with no thought other than the 
conquest of the woods, which were considered 
of value only as furnishing fuel and building 
material to the individual consumer. Forested 
land was cleared at any cost, and the result is 
seen to-day in the stony, water-washed hillsides 
of New England’s abandoned farms, which, had 
they been preserved in forest, would now be 
yielding good in- 
comes from conserva- 
tive lumbering. 

This form of forest 
clearing is still prac- 
tised widely in the 
United States, and in 
the South immense 
areas are each year 
girdled” and fired, 
the land planted in 
corn and later in cot- 
ton, with the black- 
ened poles of the trees 
scattered everywhere 
through the “new 
ground.” Hurry to 
get use of lands, ig- 
norance of the value 
of timber, and lack of 
present means of 




















FIRE SCAR ON TRUNK OF TREE, 
RENDERING IT UNFIT FOR 
LUMBER PURPOSES. 
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transportation are all factors in this destruction, 
which sooner or later results in serious loss to 
any community. 


HISTORIC FOREST FIRES. 


In this connection may be noted several for- 
est fires of historic importance which show the 
magnitude sometimes attained. One of the ear- 
liest recorded of these is the Miramichi fire of 
1825, which occurred in New Brunswick. It 
started early in the afternoon of October 7, about 
sixty miles above the town of New Castle, on the 
Miramichi River, and in nine howrs it had 
reached a point twenty miles below the town, 
devastating a strip of country eighty miles long 
and twenty-five miles wide. Over this area of 
fully two thousand square miles,—a space as 
large as the State of Delaware,—practically every 
living thing was killed. This fire caused the 
loss of one hundred and sixty human lives and 
nearly one thousand head of live stock ; several 
small towns were destroyed, and five hundred 
and ninety buildings burned. In the same year, 
and on the same day, a fire started near the 
Piscataquis valley, in Maine, and burned over an 
area of thirteen hundred square miles. 

In point of loss of life, the Peshtigo fire in 
Wisconsin, in October, 1871, was the most 
severe this country has known. This fire 
burned over two thousand square miles, de- 
stroying millions of dollars’ worth of timber 
and other property. The number of lives lost 
was between one thousand and fifteen hundred, 
including nearly half of the population of the 
town of Peshtigo. About the same time, a series 
of fires occurred in Michigan in which several 
hundred persons perished. The property loss 
was about ten million dollars. 

During the early part of September, 1881, 
great forest fires again swept Michigan, and the 
aggregate of the various areas burned was more 
than eighteen hundred square miles. The mis- 
cellaneous property losses in addition to the tim- 
ber destroyed amounted to two million dollars. 
Fully five thousand people were left destitute, 
and the number of lives lost has been variously 
estimated at from one hundred and fifty to five 
hundred. 

Still more recent, and one of the most destruc- 
tive, was the Hinckley, Minn., fire of September 
1,1894. The burned area was less than in some 
of the others, but the life and property losses 
were unusually heavy. Hinckley and six other 
towns were destroyed, nearly five hundred lives 
were lost, and more than two thousand persons 
rendered destitute. The estimated loss of prop- 


erty was twenty-five million dollars. 
The most recent great disaster from forest 
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FOREST FIRE ON TENSLEEP CREEK, WYOMING. 


fires was that of September, 1902, in Oregon and 
Washington. It resulted in a loss of eighteen 
lives and twelve million dollars in timber and 
property of various kinds. 


THE FIRES OF 1903. 


The attention of the nation has been drawn to 
the East during the past two months by fires 
which for days cast a veil of smoke over the 
country from Maine to Virginia; and this was 
only from one series of fires in one section of an 


immense country, and in the less destructive of 
the two seasons when fires are to be expected. 
Before the end of the year, we shall have serious 
fires in the middle and far West, unless 1903 
shall prove a notable exception to a prevailing 
rule. And destructive as these recent fires have 
been, there is reason for congratulation that 
they were no worse, as conditions were really 
favorable for much greater damage than was 
done. 

Those in Pennsylvania occurred late in April, 
the most destructive being in the oil regions of 
the northwestern part of the State; others 
throughout the State consumed timber, sawed 
lumber, sawmills, and railroad property, and sev- 
eral towns were saved only by hard fire-fighting 
by hundreds of men. 

The New York fires occurred in a number of 
sections, but the Adirondacks suffered most. A 
drought of unusual duration, said to be the most 
prolonged in seventy-five years, made the woods 
exceptionally inflammable. Estimates of the 
burned areas and the resulting damage have 
been placed at enormous figures. A conserva- 
tive judgment, from a dependable source, places 
the amount of timber lands burned at fifty thou- 
sand acres. This does not include waste land, 
of which an unusually large area was traversed 
by the flames. The most trustworthy reports 
obtainable make five hundred thousand acres of 


land of all descriptions burned over in this 


region a safe calculation. 


Maine and New Hampshire were also visited 
by many scattered fires, which did much damage 
to standing timber, and especially to young 
growth. Railroad lines were burned along for 
miles. 

Altogether, the damage from forest fires in the 
Atlantic States north of Maryland in the two 
months from April 15 to June 15 amounts to 
fully five million dollars, most of it in the four 
States enumerated above. 


THE MENACE OF LOCOMOTIVE CINDERS. 


Carelessness in one form or another is the 
cause of nearly all forest fires in the United 
States. A few are started by malicious, wanton, 
or revengeful persons, and there are scattered 
instances of fires from lightning, but the number 
proceeding from these causes is decidedly in- 
significant. 

Of those proceeding from carelessness, fully 
one-half are due to railroads and their employees. 
Indeed, an experienced forester, who for a num- 
ber of years was a locomotive engineer, is au- 
thority for the statement that at least 65 per 
cent. of this country’s forest fires are due to rail- 
roads. Sparks thrown from an engine proceed. 
ing through a forested country during dry 
weather are almost sure to start fires. In this 
connection it is noteworthy that the first serious 
fires in the Adirondack region, this spring, were 
directly due to the hot cinders thrown out by a 
locomotive when a heavy wind was blowing 
across the tracks. The forest was in a highly 
inflammable condition, due to the long dry spell, 
and these fires burned for days. Another fire 
in the same region was caused by an engineer 
who, in order to improve the draught, took the 
spark-arrester out of his engine while going 
from Saranac to Lake Placid. Section hands, 
too, in burning old ties, brush, weeds, and rub- 
bish along the right of way, are apt to let the 
flames escape into adjoining wooded lands. 


RESULTS OF PURE HEEDLESSNESS. 


Still another form of carelessness responsible 
for many fires is that of lumbermen, farmers, 
and settlers in burning “slashings,” brush, or 
clearings. The Oregon and Washington fires 
of last year started from this cause, a number of 
them being directly traceable to carelessness in 
burning “slashings” and brush after two years 
of wet seasons of very slight precipitation and 
a particularly long dry season. Strong winds 
carried the fires into the dense tinder-like for- 
ests, where they raged unchecked until heavy 
rains extinguished them. Hunters cause fires 
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by leaving camp fires burning. A match ember 
or a lighted cigar will cause a blaze in dry weath- 
er, the menace to the Maine and Adirondack 
forests being particularly serious from this source, 
because of the number of tourists, unused to 
woodcraft, who frequent these wildernesses dur- 
ing the dry season. 

Berry-pickers will fire certain areas in the 
forest to increase the next season’s crop ; sheep- 
herders in the West, at times, do this to im- 
prove pasturage, and to clear away the brush 
to facilitate driving their flocks. From both 
sources, fire escapes control, adding another 
source of danger. 

Boys may wantonly set fire to the woods to 
see them burn ; malicious or revengeful persons 
will cause fires, to “get even” on a grudge 
against the owner, or will try to destroy large 
game preserves owing to strict hunting rules. 
During the recent Adirondack fires, the State 
and private owners employed men to fight the 
flames, and some of these men were guilty of 
starting new fires in order to keep the work go- 
ing. Indians have caused damage by firing the 
woods to drive out game, especially where they 
feel that they have suffered deprivation by the 
whites. The Utes of western Colorado, in 1887, 
being moved out of their country, set fires that 
laid low an immense amount of forest, out of 
revenge and because they felt that the whites 
wanted the country for hunting. 

Carelessness is responsible not only for the 
start of forest fires, but in many cases for their 
continuance and serious disaster. The Hinckley 
fire burned for a number of days near the edge 
of the town, and during that time could have 
been extinguished with little trouble. Suddenly 























FIRE IN A TURPENTINE FOREST, NEAR OCILLA, GEORGIA, 


a high wind put it beyond human control, and 
it swept the country, carrying everything be. 
fore it. 


EFFECTS OF FIRES ON FORESTS. 


In fact, it can be said that the only way to 
deal with forest fires is to preventthem. Fight- 
ing one which is well started is a discouraging 
and well-nigh hopeless task. Light surface fires, 
however, may be checked by beating them out 
with green branches or wet gunny-sacks, or by 
raking the leaves away from a narrow strip of 
ground across their course. 

The direct effect of fire on the forest is varied. 
Light surface fires, the kind that visit a hard- 
wood forest, do no great damage to mature 
trees, but work havoc among the young growth, 
on which the future of the forest depends. The 
terrific flames that rush through the soft-wood 
(coniferous) forests tell a different tale. Mature 
timber is destroyed as well as the young trees, 
and the burning of the forest floor, formed 
through hundreds of years and the very life of 
the woods, is a still greater catastrophe. In ad- 
dition, all life is swept from the region of such 
a fire. 

And evenif the “stumpage ” loss were the only 
direct one, there would still be the loss of the 
lumbering wages, supplies purchased for lumber 
camps, mills, or settlements, and taxes from 
profitable lands, which must be added to the 
costs of a region that suffers a serious fire. 


THE FORESTS AND THE WATER-SUPPLY. 


The question of water-supply hinges on for- 
ests. Denuded hillsides mean floods after heavy 
rain, and while a mountain may be lumbered 
without destruction of the undergrowth and the 
forest floor, a sweeping fire following such oper- 
ations will destroy even the humus, leaving bare 
rock or soil. Rain is no longer retained to be 
let out gradually, but dashes down in torrents, 
no longer a benefit, but an added agent of harm, 
carrying away the soil and flooding the lower 
valleys. The increase of damaging floods in 
late years is due in great measure to fires that 
follow reckless lumbering. 

In the far West, the relationship between 
forests and water-supply is intimate and far- 
reaching. Here agriculture is mainly carried 
on through irrigation. The question of water- 
supply is a question of life, and a forest fire in a 
watershed means not alone the loss of the timber, 
but the removal of the covering that protects 
the snow- from rapid melting with the warm 
spring sun, and a consequent rapid run-off of 
rain and melted snow, filling reservoirs with sed- 
iment, carrying away storage dams, and causing 
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the streams to dwindle to nothing in the late 
summer, when water is most needed. 

A single illustration will show this. One of 
the accompanying views shows a steep mountain- 
slope in the San Gabriel Forest Reserve of 
southern California. When the first settlers 
came, these slopes were well forested, there was 
an abundance of water, and agriculture de- 
veloped rapidly. This is the famous orange 
district around Redlands and Riverside, where 
worth as much as two 
dollars an Soon after, settle- 
ment the denudation of the San 
Gabriel and San Bernardino mountains, sweep- 


orange orchards are 


thousand acre. 
fires started 
ing them repeatedly. Then streams began to 
fail in late summer, and flowing artesian wells 
nade up the deficit ; more fires, and the wells 
had to be pumped. Later, lateral tunnels were 
dug to develop every drop of seepage water, and 
now the supply is barely holding out. Lands 
adjoining the immensely valuable orange groves 
have the same fertile quality, but are worthless 
through lack of water. In short, the develop- 
ment of what is probably the richest agricultural 
spot of the country has been effectually arrested 
by forest fires, and it will remain at a standstill 
until the replanted forests are developed. 

The story is repeated with but trifling varia- 
tions elsewhere. The turpentine forests of the 
South, the lumber and tourist regions of Maine 
and the Adirondacks, the irrigation and mining 
districts of the arid States, suffer annually, fight 
the flames doggedly while they are raging 
fiercely, and, with few exceptions, sin in the 
matter of prevention in the first place. 


The Bureau of Forestry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has this year started 
a thorough investigation, through its many field 
assistants and agents,—an exhaustive study of 
the forest-fire problem, including all methods of 
prevention and control, and this will be a first 
step in an aggressive campaign to reduce the 
damage which annually accrues from this source. 
Carefully collected facts will correct the present 
conjectures and vague general notions which 
prevail concerning forest fires, and all possible 
means will be taken to protect private as well 
as public lands. 


THE MINNESOTA FIRE SERVICE—LAWS OF OTHER 
STATES, 


There are at present many laws to govern a 
matter of such great import, though this fact is 
not generally known. In many States these laws 
are defective, not enforced, or non-enforcible. 
Yet in spite of much indifference on the part of 
the people, several States,—notably New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Minnesota,—in their effort to 
better forest conditions, have adopted effective 
fire laws. Minnesota, profiting by the example 
of Hinckley, adopted, in April, 1895, an effective 
service based solely on the idea of prevention. 
This law has worked admirably and at little cost 
to the State. As it is our best example of forest- 
fire law, its salient features are worth noting: 
It makes town supervisors fire wardens, three to 
each town. These men post fire warnings, and 
can call upon any able-bodied male citizen over 
eighteen years of age to assist in extinguishing 
The chairman of each board must investi- 
gate each fire, and report 
its cause and details to the 


fires. 




















chief fire warden, who is the 
central officer to enforce the 
law. Hecan mass the war- 
den force at any danger- 
point. Mayors of cities and 
presidents of village coun- 
cils are also constituted fire 
wardens under the law, with 
fixed duties and responsi- 
bilities. There is an emer- 
gency fund of five thou- 
sand dollars a year, on 
which the chief fire warden 
may draw in a dangerous 
season, when fires are oc- 
curring or are likely to oc- 
cur. In seven years, only 
five thousand dollars of this 
has been expended. 











FOREST ON MOUNTAIN-SIDE RUINED BY REPEATED BURNING; NESQUALLY VALLEY, 


WASHINGTON. 


New York and Pennsy]- 
vania have adequate laws 
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governing the treatment of their forests, which 
include some effective clauses on the fire ques- 
tion. This year, under unusually adverse cir- 
cuistances, the State lands of New York have 
suffered severely in spite of the splendid efforts 
of the State fire service, which should be en- 
larged. It has been a case of a thoroughly 
capable service developed on too small a scale, 
the same being true of the forest system of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Maine’s service is inadequate, especially when 
the industrial importance of her forests is con- 
cerned. New Jersey, with great forest resources, 
pays practically no attention to fires which con- 
sume property and are, according to the report 
of the State commission, responsible for such 
disasters as that which wrecked Paterson in 1901. 
Michigan and Wisconsin are giving the matter 
some attention, though the urgent need of 
thoughtful legislation is not yet properly recog- 
nized. 

THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Yet, in spite of legislation and investigation, 
forest fires have annually increased. Careless- 


ness is coupled with an ever-present ingrained 
notion of that “inexhaustible timber-supply ” 
feelingly referred to by the campaign orator di- 


lating on the resources of a “ great and glorious 
country.” That there is a wealth of national 
forest resource cannot be gainsaid, for statistics 
show that the lumber industry ranks fourth 
among the great industries of the country, with 
an invested capital of six hundred million dol- 
lars, representing an annual wage of one hundred 
million dollars. The future welfare of this in- 
dustry, in a great measure, depends on the pre- 
vention of forest fires, for experts are even now 
predicting an almost complete forest destruc- 
tion, while the nation is annually increasing its 
per capita consumption of wood, ignoring many 
substitutes. 

It must be understood that the lumberman 
does not directly destroy forests. The axe and 
saw are rightfully employed in harvesting the 
forest crop, and only a mawkish sentiment raises 
a cry against such a harvest. Lumbermen them- 
selves wish for forest preservation, and, realiz- 
ing that a continuance of their business depends 
on a preservation of the forests, they are work- 
ing, in many cases, shoulder to shoulder with 
State and national governments for such a pres- 
ervation to wise use. Moreover, the lumber- 
man takes only “ripe” trees, and ordinarily 
leaves enough standing timber to insure re- 
forestation if fire is kept out. But he is un- 




















MOUNTAIN-SIDE, SAN GABRIEL FOREST RESERVE, CALIFORNIA, ONCE FORESTED BUT COMPLETELY DENUDED BY REPEATED 
FOREST FIRES. 
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doubtedly careless of fires which follow his 
operations, and until he takes cognizance of the 
grave danger from this source his forest methods 
will count for little. The solution of the forest- 
fire problem rests on prevention. 

CAN 


PREVENTION SOLVE THE 


PROBLEM. 


NOTHING SHORT OF 


3esides general preventive methods, specific 
precautions are recommended in the following 
instances : Railroads should not only be required 
to use spark-arresters, but inspectors should be 
appointed to see that the requirement is en- 
forced. The clearance of the right of way of 
all inflammable material is of vital importance, 
and, where it is feasible, the use of petroleum as 
a fuel on railroad locomotives should be in- 
sisted upon. 

Yet all of the interests and precautions of 


State and national governments, of lumbermen 
and foresters, will avail nothing without a proper 
education of individuals to the realization of fire 
dangers and the enlistment of the codperation 
of all. The stroller through the woods, with an 
ounce of prevention in the shape of trampling 
out a smoldering ember instead of passing it 
by unheeded, may be saving thousands of dol- 
lars toa community. While city governments 
devote millions to the perfection of a city’s fire 
service, and justly so, it raight be well if State 
and federal legislatures spent some of the same 
thought, care, and money on the protection of 
the forests of the country, and thus helped to- 
ward the solution of a problem which lies close 
to the welfare of the nation. And all measures, 
legal, educational, and personal, will be most 
productive of results when directed along the 
single, oft-reiterated line of prevention. 





THE 


RECENT FLOODS OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST. 


BY CHARLES MQREAU HARGER. 


HE middle West has experienced disaster 
through excessive rainfall. Over the sec- 
tion included in eastern Nebraska, eastern Kan- 
Oklahoma, western Iowa, and western 
Missouri the annual rainfall is from thirty-five 
to forty-eight inches. During the last week of 
May, one-fourth of this amount fell upon soil 
already saturated by generous spring showers. 
In places, ten inches fell in twenty-four hours,— 
and the inevitable happened. 

The storm center was the valley of the Kansas, 
or Kaw, River, which reaches two hundred 
miles due west from Kansas City. Into it come 
the Solomon, Blue, Republican, Smoky Hill, and 
minor fivers, upon whose slopes gathered the 
downpour. The thriving Kansas towns on the 
banks of these streams, such as Salina, Clay 
Center, Manhattan, Abilene, Junction Cfty, and 
Minneapolis, were first water-swept. Other little 
cities in the rain region, such as Emporia, Council 
Grove, Hutchinson, Lawrence, and McPherson, 
had similar experience. Havoc resulted in the 
villages,—buildings were moved from founda- 
tions, stores collapsed, homes were flooded, while 
here and there life was lost. 

When the waters of these branches were 
gathered into the Kaw itself, and that usually 
lazy, aimless, prairie river became a raging waste 
of destruction, the real danger began. Topeka 
and Kansas City were to be the victims of the 
current. 


Sas, 


DISASTER IN THE VALLEY OF THE KAW. 


Topeka, lying sixty-five miles west of the 
mouth of the Kaw, is located on both sides’ of 
the river, the capitol and principal business resi- 
dence blocks high and dry on the south, the 
railroad town factories, mills, and many dwell- 
ings on the north. The river broke the embank- 
ment and flooded the lowlands, rising to ten feet 
deep in streets and driving families to the sec- 
ond stories. It reached even to the roofs in 
some sections. On the spot where, one month 
before, President Roosevelt had slept in his car 
the muddy current was ten feet deep. Fire 
starting from the combination of water with the 


SHOWING THE FORCE OF A PRAIRIE FLOOD, ABILENE, 
KANSAS, 
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THE FLOOD IN THE KAW VALLEY, AT LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


lime in a lumber yard added to the excitement, 
and while the ten thousand people, one-fourth of 
the city, were fleeing to high ground, the flames 
lighted the scene. 

Kansas City, ts0, has low suburbs,—Armour- 
dale, Argentine, the east and west bottoms,— 
all lying in the sweeping bend of the Kaw as it 
turns to the south before entering the Missouri. 
In these suburbs live fifty-five thousand people, 
and here are located the packing houses, manu- 
factories, railway yards, union depot, and hun- 
dreds of small homes and business houses. When 
the flood reached here and encountered the Mis- 
souri, swollen by the rains in its own territory, 
there came the most calamitous experience of 
the city’s history. Six fine railway bridges were 
swept away ; buildings standing in the current 
were carried off by the stream ; brick buildings 
collapsed ; railway cars floated about the yards 
like boxes; cattle were caught in the stock- 
yards ; five thousand hogs were fed for four 
days in the second story of one of the packing 
houses. Fortwo days, the city was without gas, 
electric light, water, or street-car service. The 
danger of the submerged section, the struggle 
to rescue the people, the whirling desolation of 
waters, all combined to throw the city into a 
sort of panic. When it was over, it was found 
that only one railway bridge remained, and that 
five hundred houses and small stores were de- 
stroyed ; but, owing to the warnings and the 


rescue work, less than a score of lives were 
lost. 


OTHER TRIBUTARY FLOODS. 


On the northeastern portion of the rain area 
the Platte and Des Moines rivers shared in the 
high waters. Omaha, Lincoln, Des Moines, and 
Keokuk had their streets turned into canals and 
their lawns made ponds. All this heaped-up 
rainfall came pouring into the Missouri and the 
Mississippi. Jefferson City and Hannibal took 
their turn at high water. Boats went across 
country twelve miles near the former place. 


THE ESTIMATED LOSSES. 


The daily papers greatly exaggerated the 
losses to farmers. It was assumed that some- 
thing like a third of Kansas and as large a por- 
tion of Iowa and Missouri were devastated. In 
the first-named State was the greatest loss. For 
two hundred miles, over a strip of valley land 
two to five miles wide, the water rushed for five 
days. In the currents the crops are gone. Not 
more than one-half of this was tilled land, on 
which the crops were wiped out. If the crop 
loss amounts to $3,000,000, the probable maxi- 
mum, it will be but a trifle in a State which mar- 
kets $220,000,000 of farm products annually. 
A dozen towns lost from $35,000 to $100,000 
each. Topeka’s loss,—by far the largest, pro- 
portionately, of any of the afflicted communi- 
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ties,—probably was $1,000,000 or more. Here 
was the greatest loss of life.—seventy-one. In 
Kansas City, the property loss is greatest on 
the railroads, and will reach to $7,000,000 or 
more. The losses farther down the streams are 
lighter, proportionately, because of the prepara- 
tion time given. The Governor of Kansas is- 
sued an appeal for aid for the thousands who 
lost homes and property. The generosity of the 


nation has been manifest in the abundant dona- 
tions pouring in for the sufferers, who are es- 
pecially in distress, as there is no insurance to 


assist them. 
COMMUNICATIONS CUT OFF. 


A curious incident of the flood was the total 
destruction of means of communication. Cities 
in the Kaw valley with daily papers, three trunk 
railway lines, and rural delivery routes were for 
from nine to twelve days without a train, and 
many went a week without mail from the out- 
side world. The city newspapers brought in 
by overland travelers were read aloud on street 
corners, and the first trains to arrive were re- 
ceived with cheers and band music. Several 
towns of five thousand population and over were 
for days without even telegraphic communica- 
tion with the world. It brought to the people 
a realizing sense of the every-day enjoyments. 


RAPID RECOVERY. 


The flood of 1844 is said, by the Indian tradi- 
tions, to have exceeded this in its inundation of 
the Kaw valley,—but none since has approached 
it. The problem of prevention by means of 

















WHAT THE FLOOD DID TO THE PRAIRIE TOWN OF ABILENE, 
KANSAS. 


building receptive reservoirs far up the valleys 
for the rain-waters is being agitated throughout 
the West. It is argued that it would not only 
prevent floods, which to some extent injure the 
West every year, but would furnish irrigation ad- 
vantages fora widearea. Western Congressmen 
will present bills therefor to the next Congress. 

tecovery in the stricken region has been rapid. 
Corn has been planted on fields water-swept ; 
wheat has been harvested where waves rolled 
for many hours. The losses of stock and the 
damage to buildings are, of course, yet serious, 
but the characteristic Western pluck has been 











NINE MILES OF FARMS UNDER WATER, SALINE COUNTY, KANSAS. 








THE RECENT FLOODS OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 








WEST BOTTOMS, LOOKING SOUTH ON MILL AND SANTA FE STREETS, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


put to the test and has proved itself capable. It  sating fertility.—a promise of greater harvests 


is no light thing to a thriving section to have ten next season. 
million dollars or more swept away ; but already 
the people are saying that the sediment deposited 


THE DAMAGE AT AND NEAR ST. LOUIS. 


has, as in the Valley of the Nile, left a compen- As compared with the earlier floods of the 








THE WATER POURING THROUGH THE FIRST BREAK IN THE LEVEE AT THE 
NORTHERN END OF EAST ST. LOUIS. 
(Two “Clover Leaf” tracks shown in wreck.) 


season in the Ohio Valley 
and on the lower river 
towns, this overflow was far 
moredestructive. It affected 
a greater territory and was 
more sudden in its move- 
ment. When a river backs 
up slowly into a town, there 
is opportunity for escape 
and protection of goods ; 
when, as in the case of this 
rushing of the prairie Waters 
toward the sea, there is 
practically a wall of water 
surging through the valley, 
it becomes serious. In some 
of the afflicted towns the 
streams rose five feet in a 
single hour ; in others, as on 
the Lower Missouri, levees 
broke with such suddenness 
as to overwhelm laborers and 
to crush the smaller dwell- 
ings in the water's path. 














RESCUING A FLOOD VICTIM IN EAST ST. LOUIS. 


The Lower Missouri country was under water 
for several days in the first weeks of June, and 
then came the turn of East St. Louis and the 
towns around the mouth of the Missouri. The 
Missouri is, at its mouth, of more importance, 
from the point of volume, than the Upper Mis- 
sissippl. It drains a vast territory and reaches 
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LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS CAUGHT IN A SUDDEN RISE CAUSED BY BREAK IN LEVEE, EAST ST. LOUIS. 






farther. In this instance, it was swollen beyond 
any previous season for a half-century, and the 
effect was great. At St. Louis, the river reached 
37.75 feet, or practically the highest point known 
since 1844. Thousands of men working on the 
levees could not hold it back from the low-lying 
country surrounding the city on the east and 
south. It is almost a miracle that more lives 
were not lost. Records of past high -.water 
marks are: June 27, 1844, 41.4 feet ; May 19, 
1858, 37.5 feet ; May 10, 1876, 32.5 feet; May 
5, 1881, 33.7 feet ; July 5, 1882, 32.5 feet ; June 
25, 1883, 34.7 feet ; May 19, 1892, 36 feet ; May 
3, 1893, 31.5 feet. 

The most significant fact in the destruction 
caused by these floods is that the currents of the 
variable Western streams changed their courses 
in many places, and, rushing through the pop- 
ulous towns, tore away the buildings. After 
the waters subsided, many collapsed. The great 
railway bridges, some of them weighted down 
by locomotives, were as chaff before the strength 
of the prairie waters. It was a vicious rush 
toward the sea of the prairie rainfall. 
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“WELFARE WORK” IN 


A GREAT INDUSTRIAL 


PLANT. 


BY JOHN R. COMMONS. 


(Statistician, National Civic Federation.) 


HE term “industrial betterment,” or “ wel- 
fare work,” is used in a wide sense to in- 
clude all of those services which an employer 
may render to his work people over and above 
the payment of wages. It has even been used 
to include the provision of homes for employees, 
kindergartens, schoolhouses, amusement halls, 
churches, insurance, and codperative stores. In 
addition, employers go so far as to provide rec- 
reative features, such as field days, dancing par- 
ties, lectures, clubhouses. In a more limited 
sense, the term applies merely to the common 
decencies and recognized necessities of the ordi- 
nary equipment of the factory, workshop, or 
mine, such as toilet and sanitary conveniences, 
ventilation, elevator service for women, lunch- 
eons, medical attendance, and the guarding of 
machinery. 

The activity of various employers, in recent 
years, in this matter has been met by labor 
unions and workmen often with indifference or 
with suspicion. It is seldom that a labor union 
has ever entered upon a strike to secure “ wel- 
fare” advantages, but a novelty in this line oc- 
curred recently in the great harvester establish- 
ments of the McCormick and Deering companies, 
at Chicago, after their consolidation in the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. Members of the 
McCormick family have for many years been 
deeply interested in plans for social betterment, 
and have been active in philanthropic work in 
Chicago. Mr. Cyrus McCormick, some two years 
ago, happening to attend a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Business Woman’s Club, organized by Miss 
Gertrude Beeks, conceived the idea of asking 
Miss Beeks to introduce’ betterment work in the 
reaper factory. 


HOW A “SYMPATHY ” STRIKE WAS FORESTALLED. 


The consolidation of the McCormicks and the 
Deerings took place last fall. The management 
of both establishments had always been strongly 
opposed to labor unions, and had prevented their 
gaining a foothold. But at the beginning of 
April of this year the employees of one depart- 
ment in the Deering plant went on strike, and so 
crippled the institution that it closed down. 
Thereupon organizers went among the employees 
of all departments and succeeded in unionizing 





four-fifths of them. This impromptu union pre- 
sented to the company three demands, one of 
which was unique,—namely, increase of wages, 
shorter hours, and “what Miss Beeks had done 
at the McCormicks.” Not being successful in 
their appeal to the company, they organized 
themselves into a force of pickets to persuade 
the McCormick employees to come out in sym- 
pathy. The Chicago Federation of Labor, how- 
ever, which had general charge of the new or- 
ganization, appointed a committee to investigate 
the conditions at the McCormick plant. They 
reported that the conditions were ideal, and 
recommended only that the employees be given 
the right, in both establishments, to organize. 
The pressure upon the McCormick employees by 
the threatening crowds from the Deering plant, 
and the difficulty in going to and from work, 
were such that very few workmen would have 
stood out against it. But the McCormick em- 
ployees did not yield. They told the Deering 
employees to “go and get their own towels,” 
etc., that they could not be of any help by com- 
ing out in sympathy. It is generally recognized 
that they were held together by the welfare 
work. The pickets were withdrawn when the 
company conceded to the McCormick employees 
the right to organize, and in the agreement 
whereby the Deering strike was settled the sani- 
tary features were promised, and the hours of 
work were reduced in both establishments. * Miss 
Beeks, who had been compelled, some six months 
before, on account of ill health, to discontinue 
work at the McCormicks, was invited to return 
and introduce the same at the Deerings, and 
this she has since undertaken. 


PRIMARY IMPORTANCE OF THE WAGE SCALE. 


The peculiar feature of Miss Beeks’ work 
which distinguishes it from much that is senti- 
mental in this line is that she gives industrial 
betterment a subordinate position, and insists 
that its successful introduction depends upon 
such preliminary attention to the scale of wages 
and the hours of work as competitive conditions 
will permit. This is necessary in order to in- 
sure a feeling of fairness on the part of the em- 
ployees. It would be useless to introduce these 
features and expect them to be taken advantage 
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of in an institution where there was great dis- 
content because of inequalities, long hours of 
work, or wages below the market price. As a 
matter of fact, the sums expended in betterment 
work are so slight compared with the sums at 
stake in increased wages or shorter hours that 
their redistribution would raise wages almost 
inappreciably. At the same time, the suspicions 
of the work people, however unfounded, must 
be met, and there must be no ground for arguing 
that welfare work is introduced as a means of 
heading off their demand for higher wages and 
shorter hours. 


HOURS OF LABOR. 


Starting with this proposition, that the scale 
of wages is fundamental, Miss Beeks has acted 
on the principle that welfare work should extend 
very cautiously, if at all, beyond what is plainly 
necessary for the health and comfort of the peo- 
ple while at work. One of the first complaints 
that she took up in the McCormick establish- 
ment was that of long hours of work. She 
found that the employees were regularly work- 
ing two and three hours beyond the normal ten 
each day, and so responsive were the manage- 
ment when she showed them the injury of 
overwork, that they succeeded in practically 
abolishing it. The improvement in the health, 
energy, and spirit of the workers, together with 
some improvements in management, produced 
as large an output in the shorter work-day 
as had been produced in the longer work- 
day, and on this account the company, on the 
occasion of the Deering strike, were quite 
prepared for a further reduction from ten hours 
to nine hours per day. Reduction of excessive 
working hours has not always been considered 
a feature of betterment work, but with Miss 
Beeks it is the foundation of such work. 

It is questionable whether welfare work should 
include recreative features. Work people look 
upon the factory and shop as a sort of prison 
where they are compelled, for definite hours 
each day, to sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
food, clothing, and shelter for the other hours 
of the day. To transform the factory into a 
place of amusement and entertainment, or to 
annex these features, appears to them to be what 
Mrs. Carlyle would call “the great bad” of 
‘mixing things that differ.’ The home, the 
street, the playground, the theater, the dance 
hall, appeal to them as something entirely dis- 
tinct from the restraints of the workshop, and 
their greatest boon is not in making the factory 
a scene of recreation, but in shortening the 
hours of work in order to have larger oppor- 
tunities outside the factory. 


REST ROOMS FOR THE WOMEN AND GIRLS—AN 
EMPLOYEES’ OPERA COMPANY. 


But Miss Beeks did not limit herself to the 
bare necessities. She made the McCormick es- 
tablishment, indeed, a model factory. She nat- 
turally began with the women and girls in the 
twine mill, numbering five hundred, and from 
them gradually extended her work to the six 
thousand men in the other departments. One 
of the early things she did for these girls was 
to fit up their dressing-room with a good supply 
of mirrors. Owing to the heavy dust about the 
machines, the girls are compelled to change their 
clothing before going to work, and to wear a 
close-fitting cap which entirely hides the hair. 
Miss Beeks’ feminine sense hit upon mirrors as 
an essential, and this was certainly a mark of 
insight, for it is said to have endeared her to all 
of the girls. She then induced the company to 
experiment with a system of ventilation to re- 
move the dust, which is very injurious, and 
which was ultimately removed entirely. She 
established a luncheon-room and placed it in 
charge of a committee of the employees codper- 
ating with the company. Here a good meal can 
be had for twelve cents. Rest rooms were pro- 
vided. Toilet rooms, hot water, towels and soap, 
lockers for clothing, a dancing platform, pianos, 
are among the conveniences and attractions. It 
is worth observing that the girls make use of 
the dancing platform and piano every day at 
noontime. Miss Beeks organized the Sisal Club, 
named after the fiber from which the binding 
twine is made, and made this club a center of 
amusement. An opera company was organized, 
trained by an employee, and the four perform- 
ances, given solely by the factory talent, were 
praised by eight thousand employees as superior 
to anything on the stage. <A stupendous field 
day was inaugurated, where twelve thousand 
employees and friends gathered for outdoor ath- 
letics. One of the most trying evils was that of 
the money sharks, and this she met by recom- 
mending a banking system for lending to worthy 
employees at nominal rates of interest. 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL “‘ WELFARE WORK.” 


The key to her work has been friendly asso- 
ciation with the employees and their families in 
order to find out what they needed, and not to 
force upon them conveniences which they did 
not appreciate. A large part of her time was 
spent in visiting their homes and caring for them 
in sickness and accidents. A corps of trained 
nurses and two physicians were added to the 
staff. 

The failures which have been made in this 
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kind of work may be ascribed partly to the sen- 
timentalism which prompted their introduction, 
and which therefore possessed no criterion by 
which the range of work could be limited to 
that which was needed and appreciated. Great 
tact also is necessary in introducing new fea- 
tures, especially in securing the codperation of 
foremen and superintendents, who generally will 
be opposed to any interference with their dis- 
cipline or with anything that seems to forebode 
the arousing of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
work people. Some employers feel that the work 
has proved a failure because it has not been ap- 
preciated ; but when this is the case, it is usually 
because there was a mistake in the method of in- 
troduction, or because the work was carried too 
far on sentimental lines without due proportion- 
ate atteation to wages and hours. Neither should 
the employer expect that by means of betterment 
work he will be able to prevent the organization 
of employees or the demands for increased pay 
and shorter hours. A famous example of wel- 
fare work, after several years of illustrious ex- 
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periment, was followed by a compact organiza- 
tion of employees in order to remedy grievances 
in the payment of wages and hours of labor. 

Some of the best work of this kind is done by 
companies who disavow that they are engaged 
in welfare work, and this is because they rightly 
appreciate that it should be restricted to those 
things which are the decencies, necessities, and 
comforts pertaining directly to their employees 
while at work. Industrial betterment is not the 
solution of the labor question nor the substitute 
for labor organization. It is part of the labor 
movement for better treatment, better condi- 
tions, and greater opportunities. That it is not 
a fad, and not a passing sentiment, has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated in the work of Miss Beeks 
at McCormick’s. And, now that the harvester 
companies have consolidated, her work is en- 
larged so that one of the greatest of America’s 
so-called “trusts,” employing thirty thousand 
people, is pledged to the consistent policy of in- 
dustrial betterment, shorter work-day, and arbi- 
tration with its organized employees. 





LATEST EXPLORATIONS IN THE ANTARCTIC. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


HE unknown part of the Antarctic region 
is twice as large as Europe. It is the 
greatest unexplored area in the world. It is 
the most extensive region under the perpetual 
domain of snow and ice, which are the predomi- 
nating factors in all conditions of its surface 
phenomena. The islands and fragments of 
coasts discovered are so far from the great con- 
tinents that they form a world apart. The most 
northern and southern of them are as far from 
one another as the distance from New Orleans 
to the north coast of Greenland ; the most east- 
ern and western of them are as far apart as the 
distance from Charleston, 8. C., to Los Angeles, 
Cal. It has long been believed by eminent mén 
of science that some of these coasts may be por- 
tions of a large Antarctic continent, a theory 
supported by Ross’ discovery of a vast extent of 
very high land south of the Antarctic Circle and 
strengthened, in a geological sense, by Sir John 
Murray’s discussion of the sediments collected 
by the Challenger and by rock specimens gath- 
ered by later expeditions, which supplied strong 
evidence that the land from which they were 
derived was * continental.” 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century, 





the opinion was constantly growing that there 
were four problems of primary importance to be 
solved by expeditions to the south polar regions. 
One was the existence of the Antarctic continent. 
Another was the determination of the exact posi- 
tion of the south magnetic pole; for we were 
not within three hundred miles of a guess as to 
its position, and the key to future knowledge 
of terrestrial magnetism depended partly upon 
exact information on this question. The third 
problem was the meteorology of the Antarctic 
area, of which we knew only the barest outlines. 
The fourth was the study of its geology. 

Such considerations as those induced the Sixth 
International Geographical Congress, in 1895, to 
record its opinion that “the exploration of the 
Antarctic regions is the greatest piece of geo- 
graphical exploration still to be undertaken,” 
and to request scientific societies throughout the 
world, “in view of the additions to knowledge 
in almost every branch of science which would 
result from such exploration,” to help to inaugu- 
rate the work before the close of the century. 

The action of this congress, promoted by such 
able men as Sir John Murray, Sir Clements 
Markham, and Sir Joseph Hooker, of Great Brit- 
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ain, and Professor Neumayer and Professor von 
den Steinen, of Germany, gave an impetus to the 
movement which resulted in placing four expe- 
ditions around the South Pole, at a total cost of 
about seven hundred thousand dollars ; all work- 
ing on common lines, but each occupying its own 
field, two on the South American and two on the 
Australasian side of the Antarctic ; three ad- 
vancing on the unknown area in the region of 
the largest known land masses ; one steaming 
south into a region where no land was known, 
but where Weddell had made the greatest south- 
ern advance in waters unobstructed by ice. One 
expedition was returning home last month, and 
some tidings have come from all the parties, 
bringing news of brilliant success, of hopes de- 
ferred, of future plans, and of heroic battling with 
tremendous obstacles. The news is still fragmen- 
tary, but enough is at hand to give an idea of the 
main achievements, of the causes of some dis- 
appointment, and also to excite a little anxiety 
for the welfare of the explorers still in the field. 


THE ‘“ DISCOVERY’S”’ STORY. 


The greatest advance toward the Pole, and 
on the whole the largest contribution to geo- 
graphical knowledge, has been made by the 


British expedition, which sailed from England 


on August 6, 1901, on the steamer Discovery, 
specially built for ice navigation, and with a 
large scientific staff, under command of Captain 
Scott. Its destination was Victoria Land, 
which is two thousand miles due south of New 
Zealand. This is the Switzerland of Antarctica, 
and, as has been proved, the greatest land mass 
yet seen in southern latitudes, whose high coasts 
and towering mountains were discovered by 
Capt. James Ross sixty-one years ago. Victoria 
Land was the choicest of the Antarctic fields, 
because the discoveries already made there gave 
promise of a richer harvest than any other area. 

The Discovery reached the coast on January 
9, 1902, followed it southward to lofty Erebus 
voleano, which discovered, and then 
skirted the Great Ice Barrier, which extends 
far to the east, rising above the sea, several 
miles from the land, to a height of from 130 to 
280 feet. Scarcely any other natural feature of 
the Antarctic world has so stirred the imagina- 
tion and aroused scientific interest as this great 
ice wall, behind which the British expedition saw 
mighty glaciers between the high mountains of 
the coast. 


Ross 


A REGION OF LOFTY MOUNTAINS. 


The greatest results, however, were achieved 
after the Discovery had spent the winter at the 
foot of Mount Erebus. The sledge expeditions 


were started as soon as the rising sun announced 
the Antarctic spring (September, 1902). A party 
led by Captain Scott, dragging their sledges over 
the snow-fields for ninety-four days, reached 82° 
17’ S. Lat. The longitudes of this journey are 
not yet definitely known, but the party followed 
the coast as it trended to the southeast. The 
explorers saw everywhere mountains wrapped in 
snow, and rising from 3,000 to 10,000 feet above 
the sea. Victoria Land, apparently, is not cov- 
ered, like Greenland, with an ice cap so thick 
as to mask all the irregularities of the surface. 
The mountains rise above the ice mantle, and 
the country seems to be more rugged in its to- 
pography than any other known polar land. 
Lieutenant Armitage, with another party, sledg- 
ing westward for fifty-two days, reached an alti- 
tude on the inland ice cap of 9,000 feet, and 
found crevasses like those near the edge of the 
Greenland ice cap. The details of his journey 
should be of special interest, as he apparently 
traveled at right angles to the coast followed by 
Scott, and must have penetrated into the very 
heart of Victoria Land. 


IS THERE AN ANTARCTIC CONTINENT ? 


These two sledge journeys were rich in geo- 
graphical results, but they did not prove the 
existence of an Antarctic continent? Though 
geological evidence points to this conclusion, 
the Antarctic continent, in a geographical sense, 
has not-yet been discovered. Victoria Land 
has been shown to extend far toward the Pole, 
and, for all that is known, it may reach and ex- 
tend beyond it; but we do not know that it is 
as large as Greenland, which is classed, not as a 
continent, but as the largest island in the world. 
Scott’s splendid feat of sledging took him 292.10 
miles nearer to the South Pole than the point 
reached by Ross, and surpassed Borchgrevink’s 
record by 238.05 miles ; but when Scott turned 
back to his ship, he was still 532.45 miles from 
the South Pole. It may be many years yet be- 
fore explorers advance as near to the southern 
apex of the world as Nansen and the Duke of 
Abruzzi’s party were to the North Pole ; when 
these Arctic explorers turned back they were, 
respectively, 261 and 239 miles from the Pole. 


THE GERMAN EXPLORERS FROZEN IN. 


An unfortunate circumstance prevented the 
German expedition from rivaling the British 
explorers, at least in the brilliant and spectacu- 
lar phases of their work. The Germans left 
Kiel on August 11, 1901, in the steamer Gauss, 
which had been specially built for ice work, 
under the command of Dr. von Drygalski, 
reached Kerguelen Island, where their stores 
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had been landed, in the southern part of the 
Indian Ocean, on January 2, 1902, and on Janu- 
ary 31 started with high hopes for a part of the 
unknown area which, it was believed, would 
richly reward the explorers. Sixty-three years 
ago, the American sailor, Captain Wilkes, dis- 
covered, a little south of the South Polar Circle, 
certain land masses which he thought might be 
parts of a continental coast line, stretching east 
and west between 90° and 160° KE. Long. It 
was Drygalski’s purpose to establish a station on 
Termination Land, the most westerly of Wilkes’ 
discoveries, and to solve the mystery of the so- 
called Wilkes Land, which lies due south of 
Australia. So the Gauss steamed westward along 
the edge of the floe ice till it reached the latitude 
of Termination Land, when it pushed into the 
floe. It had the great misfortune to be frozen 
in, and remained a fast prisoner for nearly a 
year, in Lat. 66° 30’ S. and Long. 90° E., less 
than one hundred miles southwest of the sup- 
posed Termination Land. The latest dispatch 
says that the Gauss steamed directly over the 
position indicated for Termination Land, and 
that it does not exist. This will surprise no one. 
Wilkes reported only “an appearance of land,” 
and he was sixty miles from it. Other lands 


he mapped undoubtedly exist, for he saw them 


at short range, and his statements are borne out 
by Baalleny and D’Urville. 

The vessel was frozen in only twenty-three days 
after the Gauss left its base at Kerguelen Island. 
New land was discovered and named Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land, but its extent was not learned, 
as the winter storms defeated the sledge expedi- 
tions. The winter was spent in scientific in- 
vestigations, and it is probable that the Gauss is 
bringing home the richest collection of scientific 
data yet obtained in the Antarctic. This is like- 
ly, because Drygalski is one of the most scientific 
of explorers. His study of Greenland glaciers 
is the most thorough and profound contribution 
to glaciology that has been made. He undoubt- 
edly improved to the utmost his opportunity to 
study the magnetic and meteorological condi- 
tions in Antarctica, and in these respects, at least, 
the German expedition will prove to have been 
a brilliant success. The Gauss started for home 
as soon as she was free from the ice. 


ADVENTURES OF THE SWEDES AND THE SCOTCH. 


Of the Swedish and Scottish expeditions, 
there is as yet little to say. The Swedish expe- 
dition left Europe under command of Dr. Otto 
Nordenskjéld in October, 1901. ‘he destination 
of the ship, the Antarctic, was Graham Land, 
south of South America, a large land mass 
whose extent is still unknown, and which has 


been conjectured by Sir John Murray to be 
a great northern promontory of the Antarctic 
continent. The expedition proved, as it ap- 
proached its field of work, that Louis Philippe 
Land, which had been supposed to be an island, 
is, in fact, the northern extremity of Graham 
Land. On February 12, 1902, Dr. Norden- 
skjéld established his winter quarters in Admiral- 
ty Inlet, on the east coast of Graham Land, and 
the Antarctic returned to South America with 
the news here briefly outlined. It was the lead- 
er’s purpose to make sledge journeys over 
Graham Land and endeavor to ascertain its 
extent. 

In November last, the returned 
south to take part in the work of the South 
Polar summer season. She was to return in 
February this year, bringing the entire expedi- 
tion, but she did not come back, and Sweden is 
about to send out a relief party with three 
years’ supplies. It may be that the return of the 
Antarctic was too long delayed, and that the ice 
detains the explorers in Graham Land. If no 
greater misfortune has overtaken the party, 
they may eventually bring home the solution of 
this most interesting problem of the extent of 
Graham Land and its possible connection with 
other Antarctic land masses. A relief expedi- 
tion is also to be sent by the British to Victoria 
Land, where, at last accounts, the Discovery was 
frozen in the ice near Mount Erebus. 

The Scottish expedition, in the Scotia, under 
Captain Bruce, did not start on its mission till 
October, last year. Its purpose was to engage 
in oceanographic researches in Weddell Sea, 
south of the Atlantic. It was not intended at 
first to spend the winter which now darkens the 
Antarctic in that region, but at last accounts Cap- 
tain Scott had decided that possibly he might go 
into winter quarters if he found a suitable place. 
If he has prospered, it is probable that he will 
carry out this plan. 

Summing up the results of the recent work, it 
has been discovered that Victoria Land extends 
far toward the South Pole, and is one of the 
large islands of the world ; a new land has been 
discovered near Wilkes Land, a supposititious 
land has been wiped out, and the magnetic and 
meteorological investigations, for which all the 
expeditions were splendidly equipped, promise 
largely to enrich these sciences. It might be 
wished that the purely geographical results had 
been greater, but much has been achieved. The 
field, in all its aspects, is far more difficult than 
the Arctic regions, and on the whole, the amount 
of achievement reported in a short space of time 
has seldom been exceeded in any field of polar 
work. 


Antarctic 





LEADING 


BRITAIN’S IMPERIAL ZOLLVEREIN POLICY. 


A® was to be expected, the proposals of Mr. 

Chamberlain have thrust the question of a 
British imperial zollverein into the forefront of 
public discussion. But as was by no means to 
be expected, the English magazines are either 
silent on the subject or are wholly favorable to 
the preferential treatment of the colonies! It is 
hard to find any article of importance which op- 
poses the new fiscal departure. Whether free 
traders were caught napping, while zollvereinists 
were ready-primed, there is, in any case, some- 
thing of a portent in the fact that the magazine- 
dom of Great Britain,—the historic home of free 
trade,—has at this crisis scarcely a word to say 
in defense of orthodox free trade, but is loud in 
applause of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Next 
month, doubtless, the big guns of economic or- 
thodoxy will open fire on the new heresy. But 
the other side will have had a month’s start. 
Mobility in argument, as in war, counts for 
much. 


The Case for Canada. 


As so much in the current discussion turns on 
the case of Canada, it may be well to present it 
as stated by a Canadian, Mr. Albert Swindle- 


hurst, in the Empire Review. His aim is to show 
‘“why Canada should be granted a preference in 
the markets of Great Britain.” He proceeds : 
«Will this request be complied with? Upon 
the answer the future policy of the Dominion 
depends. ‘There seems to be a widespread im- 
pression in the United Kingdom that the grant- 
ing of a preference would cause a permanent 
increase in the cost of the thing protected. 
This is clearly erroneous in this case. Take 
wheat as an example. If a preference be given 
to Canadian wheat, the immediate result would 
be a wonderful increase of production in the 
Dominion, all of which would be sent to the 
world’s market, Liverpool. What economist 
will deny that this increase in the supply, with 
no possible proportionate increase in the de- 
mand, will result in a fall of prices, and cheapen 
breadstuffs for the English consumer? <A good 
crop now lowers prices. Would not an increase 
in the wheat-growing area have a similar effect ? 
Another result would follow. The United States 
wheat-grower, with land worth from fifty dol- 
lars to one hundred and fifty dollars an acre, as 
prices dropped and he received a reduced re- 
turn upon his capital, would investigate Cana 
dian conditions. It would not take keen West- 
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ern men long to realize that it was to the inter- 
est of themselves and their families to move 
across the border and share the prosperity of 
the Canadian farmer, and in a few years Canada 
would become the great wheat-exporting coun- 
try of the world. 

‘‘Moreover, the duty imposed on foreign 
wheat goes into the national exchequer, not to 
the foreign producer. The British public, there- 
fore, by merely paying taxes indirectly instead 
of directly, will get cheaper wheat, will increase 
amazingly the population and wealth of one of 
their own colonies, and earn the lasting good- 
will of Canadians. 

“They will also be building up a market of 
ever-increasing importance to themselves, and 
the only one on the North American continent 
in which their goods receive a tariff preference. 
Canadian imports from Great Britain amounted 
to $29,412,188 in 1897 and $49,215,693 in 1902; 
an increase of 67 per cent. in five years. In the 
same period, the imports of the United States 
from Great Britain decreased from $167,947,820 
to $165,865,720. Stating these figures in another 
form, and taking the census of 1901 in both 
countries as a basis, each Canadian bought from 
Great Britain goods to the value of $5.47 in 
1897, and $9.16 in 1902, while United States 
purchases from Great Britain only averaged 
$2.16 per capita in 1897 and fell to $2.13 in 1902. 
The per capita purchases of Canada from Great 
Britain in 1902 were therefore more than four- 
fold those of the United States.” 

The writer does not hesitate to put the other 
side : 

“If Great Britain refuses a preference, what 
then will result? Everything points to a treaty 
of reciprocity with the United States and the 
withdrawal of the tariff advantage now enjoyed 
by Great Britain. United States interest in 
Canada, once almost confined to the official class, 
has now become national. 

«The newspapers of the republic are pointing 
out the advantages of a political union. United 
States diplomacy advocates absolute free trade 
between the two countries, believing the identity 
of commercial interests created by such a policy 
would bring about identity of political interests 
and a union of the two countries at no distant 
date. Hawaii is pointed to as an illustration.” 


What the Empire Wants. 


The editor of the Empire Review, discussing 
«“ Mr. Chamberlain’s New Chapter,” says: ~ 
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“What the empire wants is a well-organized 
scheme of naval and military defense in which 
all parts are properly recognized, and to the 
cost of which all parts are in one way or another 
contributing their share ; a state department of 
emigration in London, acting in conjunction 
with the governments oversea ; preferential and 
reciprocal treatment for home and colonial prod- 
uce, and the imposition of countervailing duties 
where the fiscal policy of foreign powers affects 
injuriously the industries of our colonies and 
the manufactures of the motherland. In short, 
we want an empire in being, not a paper empire. 
And, thanks to Mr. Chamberlain, there seems 
at last to be a probability of steps being taken 
to secure the necessary change in our fiscal 
policy, which is the first reform to be carried 
out before these wants can be adequately sup- 
plied.” ; 

The editor urges that the time for free trade 
within the empire has gone by. The chance of 
establishing preferential trade is offered now or 
never. He does not expect that Great Britain 
will renew the modus vivendi with Germany, and 
she will have abolished the most-favored-nation 
treatment. He insists that the issue is im- 
mense,—life or death to the commerce of the 
empire. 


Four Voices in the ‘Nineteenth Century.” 

The Nineteenth Century opens with three papers 
in defense of imperial reciprocity. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell is displeased with Mr. Balfour’s speech 
on the repeal of the corn tax, but rejoices in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech later in the day. The lat- 
ter, he says, came in the nick of time to save a 
great party from going to pieces. He insists 
that it is not the unfurling of the protectionist 
flag. He also repudiates the idea of a hard-and- 
fast zollverein overruling and interfering with 
the fiscal regulations of the colonies, but urges 
that Great Britain must be prepared to meet the 
overtures of the colonies and give preference to 
her own kith and kin. Launched by the “ great- 
est colonial minister in English history, this 
mighty project must occupy the chief place in 
political controversy till it is disposed of.” The 
question, which can neither be shirked nor 
shelved, is one upon which the old frontiers of 
party are likely to undergo considerable change. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., puts Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy in a nutshell by saying: “It means 
reciprocity between the British nations and suf- 
ficient retaliation against our foreign rivals to 
make that reciprocity possible and _ profitable,” 
or, “Stand by your own, and make the outsider 
pay.” He is by no means sure that the removal 
of the corn tax was not a carefully arranged 


preliminary to secure the psychological moment 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal. The corn tax 
was too small to be reckoned as a policy. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor says that if Englishmen 
feel sure that reciprocity will bind the mother 
country more closely with her colonies the 
change can be made with equanimity and alacrity, 
and * we need not fear foreign reprisals, because 
the British Empire will then be the largest con- 
sumer in the world,—too good a customer for any 
country to quarrel with.” He argues, “ A small 
duty on foreign wheat, for instance, may make 
all the difference between marketing the crops 
of Canada as compared with the superior facili- 
ties of the United States and yet have no ap- 
preciable bearing on the cost of food.” 

Sir Wemyss Reid, in his monthly survey, 
thinks that Mr. Chamberlain’s plea for a British 
zollverein opens the lists for the renewal of the 
old tournament between protection and free 
trade, but it must be renewed under new condi- 
tions and with new motives. ‘ How it will end 
no one can see.” 

Enthusiastic Support of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The editor of the National Review is jubilant. 
The Birmingham speech is declared to be an 
utterance destined to open a new era in the de- 


velopment of the empire and in the prospects of 


the home country. He urges that the gravest 
doubts of the Cobdenite creed exist in the minds 
of a great and growing body of opinion. Free 
trade only worked well while other nations were 
absorbed in war. About 1880, rival systems of 
free trade and protection began their struggle 
for existence. Almost each succeeding year has 
shown the advantage to rest with protection. He 
says that England’s attitude for the last sixty 
years has only encouraged other powers to raise 
their tariffs, and Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, by 
causing the Germans to hesitate in their retalia- 
tion on Canada, has worked for freer trade. At 
the same time, the editor recognizes that the new 
policy appeals to very many Englishmen who 
would repudiate the name of protectionist. 
Elector,” in the National Review, who asks, 
“Ts the cabinet riding for a fall ?”” bemoans the 
repeal of the corn tax. Students of modern 
economics had predicted that it would not in 
the long run affect the price of bread, but would 
be chiefly paid by the foreign producer. He 
claims that that prediction was fulfilled. The 
price of wheat per quarter only rose 3d. Less 
than one-quarter of the tax fell on the British 
consumer. ‘The foreigner paid the rest. The 
same infinitesimal advantage revived British 
milling industry. hese are statements of which 
much may be heard during the controversy. 





Dr. Dillon’s Applause. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in his chronique on foreign 
affairs in the June Contemporary, gives his sup- 
port to the zollverein scheme : 

“One of the most efficacious means 
our government disposed of for reciprocating 
the preference bestowed upon us by Canada was 
in embryonic form,—the corn duty,—and that 
is now to disappear without rhyme or reason. 
For, as Mr. Chaplin pointed out, the tax+is 
neither a burden to the consumer nor a benefit 
to the farmers, though if raised to protection 
level it would confer an inestimable boon upon 
the agricultural interests of the country. More- 
over, the government, in the person of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, laid it down a twelve- 
month ago that it is not the custom of the House 
of Commons to impose a new indirect tax for 
one year only, seeing that a short-lived measure 
of that nature would merely interfere with trade 
and inflict harm instead of working good. For- 
tunately, Mr. Chamberlain’s timely and _ states- 
man-like speech has placed the issue on a much 
broader basis, and will compel the nation to 
decide once for all whether it will become a 
world empire in the fullest sense of the word or 
sink to the level of Holland. Between those 
alternatives there is no third course, nor will the 
favorable moment, if once allowed to pass un- 
utilized, ever return. 

“The prospect which inspires Mr. Chamber- 
lain is, in truth, the most attractive that has ever 
yet been held out to any people known to his- 
tory. Its realization, therefore, would be worth 
a heavy sacrifice on their part were any such 
needed. In turning over the advantages and 
the drawbacks which such a vast political crea- 
tion as a self-sufficing British Kmpire would 
bring in its train, due weight among the former 
should be given to the *mponderabilia which the 
too practical minds of men of business are liable 
to brush aside as unworthy of consideration. 
Moreover, the truth would seem to be that, 
viewed from the right angle of vision, no real 
sacrifices are demanded of the nation. That of 
free trade is but apparent. When all the other 
states compete from behind a Chinese wall of 
tariff protection, and are armed with subsidies 
and trusts, while we can neither strike them 
nor shield ourselves, trade is no longer free,— 
the struggle is no longer equal. Our people 
are heavily handicapped, and must now com- 
pete on terms which are superlatively unfair. 
And the results of this competition have been 
telling against us. Even as a business venture, 
therefore, a commercial inter-imperial union can- 
not but prove profitable to motherland and col- 
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and loss, however, we should not assume that 
the trade returns of to-day are alone decisive.” 


Effect on Wages. 


The National Review contains a paper by Mr. 
G. Byng which will probably be much heard of 
in popular controversy on “ the influence of free 
trade on wages.” He divides workingmen into 
four classes, according as they are (1) manufac- 
turing, (2) agricultural, (3) employed on distinc- 
tively home trades, as building, and (4) employed 
by middlemen, as railway men, sailors, etc. He 
admits that the last benefit under a free-trade 
system, but argues that as the producing class 
is squeezed out by foreign competition, the non- 
producers will in the long run also come to 
grief. The third class—builders, ete.—will, he 
says, be indirectly benefited by the general 
improvement in manufactures and: agriculture 
which, he avers, protection would introduce. 
Agriculture is being ruined by free trade. 
Krom 1875 to 1901, the acres under wheat in 
the United Kingdom have sunk from 3,707,700 
to 1,746,000. The acres under corn of all 
kinds have dropped by 3,000,000. And yet 
the head of cattle has only increased during 
the same period from ten to eleven and a half 
millions. For every three acres which go out 
of cultivation, one agricultural laborer falls out 
of work. Workmen engaged in manufacture 
would under protection be freed from the deadly 
competition of foreigners, who are really « black- 
legs,” as they work,—men, women, and children, 
—at lower wages and longer hours. 


“WAGES WILL RISE,” teste JOHN BRIGHT. 


Mr. Byng emphatically declares that wages 
will rise under protection. He quotes John 
Bright, who wrote to an American: “ Protec- 
tion will be called in to give high wages and 
shorter hours of labor to your workmen.” He 
grants that wages have risen under free trade, 
but refers that fact to other causes. He says 
that the effect of foreign competition is now be- 
ing seriously felt, and, as a consequence, Eng. 
land is faced with the prospect of lowered 
wages and bad trade. He points out, too, that 
though wages have increased, the unemployed 
have also increased, under free trade—from 2.71 
per cent. in 1860-64 to 6.04 in 1890-96. 


WILL COST OF LIVING ? 


As to cost of living, Mr. Byng puts the ques- 
tion, ‘Can the worker live better and put more 
aside for a rainy day earning thirty shillings a 
week under free trade or forty shillings a week 
under protection ?”” Protection suddenly and 
generally imposed would, he admits, raise the 
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cost of living for a time, though the develop- 
ment of home industries would soon reduce 
prices. But protection would only come in grad- 
ually, and the consequent readjustment equally 
gradually ; so the workman’s domestic accounts 
would not be disturbed. Even if the necessary 
protection of agriculture did raise the price of 
the artisan’s food, it would be a natural insur- 
ance premium and a guarantee of high wages 
and regular employment. 


A SUGGESTED SLIDING SCALE. 


Mr. Byng proposes a sliding-scale tariff on 
wheat beginning at thirty-five shillings a quarter. 
That is, wheat at thirty-five shillings would be 
admitted free; at less than that amount, would 
be charged the difference. This would still, the 
writer avers, mean cheap bread ; for it was the 
average price of wheat in 1882-91. It might 
now involve a farthing or a halfpenny more on 
the loaf. This comparison with the price of 
wheat a dozen years ago may play an important 
part in the coming debates. 


RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA. 


| * aca SIA’S position in Manchuria is assured, 

not so much by the presence of her army, 
which she may withdraw or concentrate upon 
the railway, as by the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
which holds the concession for the construction 
of the railway from Siberia to Port Arthur. Mr. 
Alfred Stead contributes an interesting article 
to the Nineteenth Century on the Manchurian ques- 
tion, entitled «Conquest by Bank and Railways.” 
It is a study of an up-to-date method of annex- 
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ing, which is a system of conquest by banks 
rather than by battalions, by the building of 
railways rather than by the winning of battles. 
The Chinese Kastern Railway has been built by 
bonds guaranteed by the Russian Government. 
Russian letters and parcels are carried over the 
railway free of charge. The railway, like the 
bank, enjoys the protection both of the Russian 
and the Chinese flags, and, in Mr. Alfred Stead’s 
opinion, the bank is a much more potent instru- 
ment of conquest than parks of artillery. While 
the Chinese in Manchuria may fear the military 
strength of Russia, it is the bank that has won 
their respect and allegiance. It receives the 
taxes and pays the wages, and has thus suc- 
ceeded to the position formerly held by the Chi- 
nese authorities. It is extending its agencies 
into comparatively small towns, and the day 
when the evacuation convention was signec it 
was announced simultaneously that five or six 
new branches of the bank would be opened 
throughout Manchuria. 

“The Chinese Eastern Bank is to Manchuria 
what the Nile is to Egypt; the Russians have, 
in fact, constructed through this valuable Chi- 
nese province a Nile of steel, capable of being 
extended in any direction desired. In this re- 
spect the Nile of steel has a distinct advantage 
over its watery prototype. And so subtly and 
carefully have the Russian authorities moved in 
stretching out this forerunner of an enforced 
civilization, so perfectly have they understood 
that a Chinaman who is allowed to ‘save his 
face’ will accept subjugation when he would not 
take it,—at least quietly,—were he forced to open 
confession of his defeat, so graciously have they 
paid market value for the land occupied by the 
railway, that this steel girdle has been put around 
their world without a murmur.” 

The Russians have found it much better to 
allow the Chinese to administer the country, 
while they administer the Chinese. 

Besides the parallel forces of the railway and 
the bank, the Russians have in Manchuria a val- 
uable instrument in the Greek Orthodox Church. 
This pacific method of obtaining control of 
country without annexing it is, after all, little 
more than the adoption, under official patronage, 
of the system by which English traders, English 
speculators, and English missionaries have se- 
cured control of many countries which are not 
under the English flag. The net result, in Mr. 
Alfred Stead’s opinion, is good for Manchuria ; 
from the financial and sanitary point of view, the 
Manchurians are better off than they were be- 
fore, and the railway has contributed materially 
to the improvement of the social condition of the 
people. 
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As tc the Newchwang question, the writer 
points out that if Russia evacuated Newchwang, 
she could starve out the port by constructing a 
new emporium three miles farther up the river 
at a place called Inkou. Special advantages 
would be offered to ships engaged in the import 
trade if they would stop at Inkou instead of going 
down to Newchwang. The Chinese merchants 
would probably migrate without reluctance to 
the new port where they were offered sfecial 
privileges, and Newchwang, the treaty port, 
would be transformed into a collection of con- 
sulates. If this be so, how very foolish must 
appear the hubbub which has been raised about 
Newchwang in the papers lately! The writer 
sums up the net result of the policy by banks 
and railways as follows : 

«The work accomplished by the Russo-Chinese 
3ank and the Chinese Eastern Railway, the mod- 
ern substitutes for the fire and sword of the old- 
fashioned conqueror, is indeed profitable. In 
return for the expenditure of perhaps £50,000,- 
000, Russia has acquired the economical control 
of a rich province more than three times the size 
of the British Isles, and has done it in such a 
way that nearly all the expenditure has been ap- 
plied directly to the development of its wealth. 
The inhabitants now ‘think Russian,’ and almost 
recognize the Russian flag as being as much 
their own as the Dragon banner. Besides the 
province, the expenditure of this £50,000,000 
has brought one thousand miles of well-built 
railway, two large towns, and all the mining 
rights throughout the whole country. Not a 
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bad bargain, especially when one reflects that 
such a successful war may cost nearly £200,- 
000,000, and leave the conquered territory in 
such a state that immediately another thirty or 
forty millions have to be expended to make a 
fresh start.” 


THE COLLAPSE AND UPHEAVAL IN RUSSIA. 


HE Fortnightly Review publishes twenty pages 
of a very important and extremely inter- 
esting survey of the present position in Russia, 
by Mr. R. E. C. Long. It is entitled «The Czar, 
His Ministers, and His Manifesto,” and is in form, 
at least, an examination of the causes which pro- 
duced the manifesto, coupled with a very de- 
structive criticism of the practical value of the 
manifesto itself. Without following Mr. Long 
in the whole course of his survey, we may call 
special attention to three or four points which 
should be kept well in mind by all those who 
are interested in watching the evolution of events 
in Russia. 
RUSSO-ASIATIC POLICY. 


The first is the significant fact that M. Witte 
has anticipated, in some features, Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s colonial policy. M. de Witte, in defining 
Russian colonial policy, states that while other 
empires exploited their conquests as sources of 
revenue for the increase of their own prosperity, 
the Russians adopt the diametrically opposite 
principle, even in the case of their richest Asiatic 
possessions ; they expend upon them incalculable 
sums, while they lay the whole burden of taxa- 
tion upon Russia proper. This policy, which 
Mr. Chamberlain would emulate, is declared by 
Mr. Long to be the original basic cause of the 
present discontent, and to have resulted in the 
ruin of central Russia. Outside Russia, the em- 
pire progresses ; within, it is impoverished and 
despoiled. An ever-extending circle of beggary 
embraces the richest central provinces, which all 
the panaceas of St. Petersburg barely preserve 
from final dissolution. The ring of chronic 
starvation, already embracing most of Great 
Russia, marches irresistibly outward, and threat- 
ens to overwhelm the whole empire in irretriev- 
able ruin. Russia has deliberately adopted a 
policy of self-exhaustion, with the result that she 
is not only behindhand in culture, but lacks al- 
together the economic preponderance which alone 
could perpetuate her present uncemented union. 


THE REVOLT OF THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


A year ago, M. de Witte, snubbing the Zemst- 
vos, appointed temporary agricultural committees 
in the provinces for the purpose of discussing the 
causes of the existing distress. It was hoped 
that these committees, the members of which 
were nominated by the government, could be re- 
lied upon to confine themselves to what M. von 
Plehwe called ‘a policy of spades and potatoes.” 
But so far from this being the case, the com- 
mittees, composed largely of the country gentle- 
men of Russia, drew up memorials which would 
































































seem to indicate that the downfall of the exist- 
ing system is near at hand. The most notable 
of these reports was that of the Voronezh Dis- 
trict, which met under the presidency of the local 
marshal of nobility. This report set forth half 
a dozen preliminary demands which amount to 
a Petition of Rights much more revolutionary 
for Russians than was the English Petition of 
Rights of two centuries ago : 

“1, To extend to all classes a universal, un- 
qualified law. No man may be deprived of 
personal freedom or property without trial, under 
danger of criminal and monetary responsibility 
for breaking this law. 2. To abolish imprison- 
ment and sequestration of property by adminis- 
trative order. 3. To abolish administrative pun- 
ishments, penalties and restrictions such as 
arrest, fine, exile, supervision, and deprivation 
of the right to participate in public work. 4. 
To abolish corporal punishment. 5. To abolish 
the passport system. 6. To insure freedom of 
conscience, which derives logically from personal 
freedom.” 

They then proceeded to demand universal 
education at the expense of the state, the open- 
ing of the universities to all classes, the creation 
of local parliaments, and finally crowned the 
edifice by demanding a permanent organ of 
self-government in the shape of an all-Russian 
Zemstvo, composed of elected representatives of 
the local Zemstvos, with the right of legislating 
on questions involved in rural economy. Added 
to this, they protested against the financial pol- 
icy of M. de Witte, and asked for a progressive 
income tax as a substitute for indirect taxation. 
Every effort was made to secure the withdrawal 
of the report ; the leading members of the com- 
mittee were reprimanded, and the report was 
suppressed. Its recent publication in Germany 
enables us to gain a glimpse of the ideas that 
are fomenting in the minds of the educated 
classes in Russia. 


THE CONVERSION OF M. NOVIKOFF. 


Another symptom which is in its way quite 
as remarkable is the extraordinary confession 
of Mme. Novikoff’s son as to the utter futility 
of attempting to govern the Russian people on 
the present system. M. Alexander Novikoff 
published, in 1899, a remarkably able and honest 
book entitled « Recollections of a Rural Chief,” 
in which he set forth the result of seven years’ 
experience of rural life. In the fervor of his 
youth, and full of faith in the virtues of the 
autocratic system in which he had been reared, 
he set about governing his district in absolutist 
fashion. The rural chief, or zemski natchalnik, 
has almost unlimited power over the peasants, 
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and M. Novikoff settled on his country estate 
with the intention of using this power for the 
purpose of * beating into the peasant the prac- 
tical wisdom which he lacks, and beating out of 
him his detestable intemperance and idleness.” 
After seven years’ experimenting with this 
theory, he emerged as the author of the best de- 
scription of peasant life and peasant economy 
published in the Russian language for many a 
year. M. Novikoff, after testing his theory, 
came forward to declare that it had hopelessly 
failed, and that the only hope to be found was 
in education, leniency, individual freedom, and 
non-interference from without. «The univer- 
sal wail over the disintegration of village life, 
the muzhik’s poverty, his savagery, have only 
one cause,—that is, the immemorial custom of 
holding him with a tight rein and depriving 
him of all independence. . . . 1 leave the ser- 
vice,” he said, “ with the deep conviction that 
with beating and hammering you will achieve 
nothing.” So far from admitting that the peas- 
ants are idle, he declared that they work joyfully 
for the most trifling wages,—even for bread. 
The whole system of tutelage must be swept 
away. ‘Education, education, education,” is 
the only hope. 





M. DE WITTE’S ALARM. 


It is not surprising, therefore, in view of this 
general conviction on the part of the rural gentry 
that the despotic system has broken down, that 
M. de Witte should have takenalarm. In a secret 
memorandum written by him in 1899, he met 
the attempt of M. Goremuikin to extend the 
Zemstvos to provinces where they did not exist 
by an emphatic declaration in favor of abolish- 
ing Zemstvos altogether. His argument, in 
brief, was that politics in Russia resolved it- 
self into a contest between autocracy and local 
self-government, and that if autocracy did not 
crush the Zemstvos, the Zemstvos would crush 
autocracy. He would substitute for these elected 
assemblies a universal bureaucratic system such 
as at present exists in Poland and other non- 
privileged governments. Once get rid of local 
self-government, and establish a system of bu- 
reaucracy from above as absolute as that which 
exists in India, and the government could dis- 
pense with exceptional measures, and could ob- 
serve without fear all the phenomena of public 
and private independence, such as freedom of 
speech and of thought. Mr. Long says that M. de 
Witte, in order to attach the people to the autoc- 
racy and create a substitute for the local self- 
government of which he wishes to deprive 
them, has been attempting to build a vast edi- 
fice of state patronage under which the whole 
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population will be reduced to the position of 
civil servants. 

Mr. Long concludes his paper by hinting that 
M. de Witte, finding that autocracy is perishing, 
is now engaged in compiling a memorandum to 
prove that despotism is on its last legs. It would 
need a somewhat rapid turn-over for him to 
come out in this last new ré/e ; but the situation 
in Russia is so serious, and M. de Witte’s position 
in particular is so difficult, that no one need be 
very much surprised at any move which he 
may make to regain his equilibrium and _ pre- 
vent what would seem to be the inevitable col- 
lapse of the present system. 


THE MODERN DISPERSION. 


connection with the remarkable influx of 
eastern Jews into the United States which 
get the 


is now in progress, it is interesting to 
on this 


view-point of the American-born Jew 


great world-movement of a race. In the Me- 
norah for June, there is published an address 
recently delivered at Cleveland by Mr. Leo N. 


Levi on “The Modern Dispersion,” in which 
are set forth with evident candor, impartiality, 
and moderation the respective views and prej. 
udices held by eastern and western Jews in re- 
gard to each other. 

Concerning this great change in the situation 
of the Jews, which he calls “the modern dis- 
persion,” and which began about twenty-three 
years ago, Mr. Levi says : 

“ During many generations, the majority of 
the Jews have dwelt in Russia, Galicia, Rouma- 
nia, and Hungary. In Russia and Galicia alone, 
the number reached to almost five millions. It 
is needless to dwell on their condition ; the story 
is well known. Suffice it tosay that a little over 
twenty years ago the Jews began to leave these 
countries in large numbers, and that since then 
an uninterrupted flow of immi- 
Orient, to western Europe, to 
last, but not least, to the 


there has been 
gration to the 
South America, 
United States. 


and 


COMPARED WITH THE EXODUS FROM SPAIN. 


“During the period under consideration, 10 
per cent. of the Jews of the world forsook their 
native homes in eastern Europe and took up new 
abodes in this country. At the present time, 
this influx to the United States equals or ex- 
ceeds annually one-half per cent, of the world’s 
total Jewish population. Add to this number 
those who settle in western Europe, the Levant, 
the West Indies, Central and South America, 


South Africa, and Canada, and we can readily 
foretell that within the first half of the twenticth 
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century the Jowish center of gravity will be far 
removed from eastern Europe. Indeed, since 
the stream to the United States grows larger 
with the passing years, we may count with some 
confidence that in this century the majority of 
the world’s Jews will have established their 
domicile here, or certainly on the Western Hem- 
isphere. The migration from eastern Europe 
in our day is strikingly like the migration from 
Spain at the end of the fifteenth century, except 
that in the expulsion from Spain not over 3 per 
cent. of the world’s Jews were, while now con- 
siderably more than one-half are, involved. 

“In short, the present dispersion has all of 
the tragic and romantic features of the Spanish 
expulsion, is impelled by an equal intolerance, 
endured with equal martyrdom, but exceeds it 
in interest and importance, because Spain only 
had, at most, three hundred thousand Jews, 
while eastern Europe is driving forth five mil- 
lions.” 


BETWEEN EASTERN AND 


JEWS. 


DIFFERENCES 
WESTERN 


Certain sharp distinctions are drawn by the 
Jews themselves between the different sections 
of the race. 

The Jews do not regard anti-Semitism with 
contentment or patience. On the contrary, they 
resent it as a gross injustice. But they have 
grown accustomed to it, and meet it as an inevi- 
table evil. United against the hostility of the 
world, the Jews draw comfort from one another 
and the splendid heritage left by their ancestors. 
There exist, however, prejudices among the Jews 
themselves which, to the Gentile, at least, must 
appear marvelous. 

«These prejudices are based on many classifi- 
cations not now necessary to be considered. The 
one classification of greatest importance is that 
which sets on one side the Jews of western 
Kurope and the United States, variously called 
the Reformed, the Modern, and the German and 
American Jews, and, on the other hand, the 
Jews of Russia, Galicia, Roumania, and other 
eastern Kuropean countries, variously called 
Russian, Polish, or Orthodox Jews. For con- 
venience, let us call the former western and the 
latter eastern Jews. 

«Asa rule, the western Jews have absorbed 
Western civilization, and bear lightly or not at 
all the yoke of the Torah. As a rule, to the 
eastern Jews western civilization is yet un- 
known, and they adhere to the same religious 
views and practices which prevailed centuries 
ago. The western Jew has a modern education, 
and speaks with facility the language of his na- 
tive land ; the eastern Jew’s education is largely 















religious, and his mother-tongue is the jargon 
known as Yiddish. The points of difference 
between the eastern and western Jews are nu- 
merous and important, but not so much as each be- 
lieves. The prejudices of each against the other 
magnify the differences and the faults which 
each ascribes to the other on account thereof. 

“The western Jew treats his coreligionist 
from eastern Europe as an inferior. He con- 
siders him ignorant, superstitious, bigoted, hypo- 
critical, cunning, ungrateful, quarrelsome, un- 
clean, and in many other ways abominable. 

«The view of the western Jew is superficial, 
hasty, and wholly unjust. It is based largely 
on hearsay, and otherwise upon loose general- 
izations made from very limited observations. 
The eastern Jews are looked upon en masse, and 
not as individuals. Each is considered as pos- 
sessing all the faults charged to the class, and 
all are misjudged by the failings that are noticed 
in a few individuals. Those who like the eastern 
Jews least know them least ; their best friends 
are those who know them well.” 


THE GOSPEL OF SYMPATHY AND HUMANITY. 


Admitting the worst that can be said against 
the eastern Jew, Mr. Levi declares that “the 
American Jew who in this crisis is less humane 
and sympathetic than the whole American peo- 
ple is neither a good American nor a good Jew. 

“ Unfortunately, however, there yet remain 
many who, either because of ignorance or in- 
justice, look with cold indifference or hot 
hostility upon the arrival of their suffering co- 
religionists. This is true even in the United 
States, where it might be expected that Amer- 
ican birth, American training, and American 
ideals would engender extraordinary tenderness 
toward brethren who suffer martyrdom for con- 
science’ sake. 

“If it were necessary to choose between the 


‘welfare of the one million Jews in this country 


and the millions who must ultimately’ come 
here, justice would turn to the greater number. 
The millions are on the march. The dispersion 
is on in its full force. No power on earth can 
stop it. Potentates and legions are powerless 
to stem the tide. The few Jews who selfishly 
deplore the immigration to this country may as 
well resign themselves to the inevitable first as 
last. The current of the Mississippi cannot be 
reversed by imprecations; the onrush of the 
Niagara stopped by making faces at it. 

“It is, however, a grievous error to spell 
danger or misfortune to the western Jews from 
the dispersion of the eastern Jews. If the for- 
mer have in the course of generations thrown 
off many useless impediments, they have suffered 
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along with them the loss of many family jewels. 
The idealism, the poetry, the ascetic virtues, the 
family sanctity, the religious fervor, which were 
formerly so accentuated in Jewish life, have 
been, in a measure, lost in the process which 
eliminated certain Orientalisms that are found 
and decried in the contemporary eastern Jews. 
The American Jew will profit by contact with 
the repositories of ancient Jewish virtues. For 
this advantage they can make an adequate re- 
turn by aiding the new-comer to throw aside the 
faults which the western Jews have gotten rid 
of. The two classes must be complementary. 
Each has its faults and its virtues. If folly pre- 
vails, the virtue of neither will survive ; if wis- 
dom governs, the contact of the classes will mini- 
mize the worst qualities of each, and start from 
the Modern Dispersion a chapter of Jewish his- 
tory as glorious as any that precedes it. And 
this wisdom is to the fore. Broad men in both 
classes are assuming the leadership. The gospel 
of hate and discord is giving way to the gospel 
of harmony and love. The monger of sneers 
and denunciation has had his day. The forces 
of destruction are spent and those of construc- 
tion are growing. The condemned beggar of 
twenty years ago is the man of affairs to-day ; 
the beggar of to-day will be a man of substance 
in the future. The arrogant and shallow-minded 
inheritor of his father’s wealth without his fa- 
ther’s thrift will pass out with the wealth he has 
not the wit to preserve. There will be a com- 
mingling of the classes to make a stronger and 
better class. It is manifest destiny.” 


THE WOULD-BE EMANCIPATOR OF 
MACEDONIA. 


N the /dler is told the story of the president 

of the Macedonian Revolutionary Commit- 

tee, Boris Sarafoff, and his work against the 
Turks : 

“In 1899, Boris Sarafoff became the president 
of the Macedonian Revolutionary Committee. 
At once that organization, previously a loose 
union of many branches under many leaders, be- 
came solidified, systematized, and menacing. Its 
head was in Sofia, in free Bulgaria. Its arms, 
always en rapport with the head, were in every 
Macedonian village where there were Bulgarians 
and the hope of freedom from the Turk. . . 

“Sarafoff isa young man. He was born thirty 
years ago, in the Turkish village of Ljubjechovo. 
His inheritance, from generations of Bulgarian 
ancestors, was hate of Turkish tyranny and the 
example of many forefathers who had fought 
against it futilely. When he was five years old, 


he saw his father and grandfather dragged from 
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home in chains by the Bashi-Bazouks, lashed and 
imprisoned, on a charge of treason.” 


BEGINNINGS OF REVOLUTION. 


Sarafoff went through military training with 
the Bulgarian army as a private and as a lieu- 
tenant, in order to fit himself for his life-work. 

“In 1895, Sarafoff was ready to begin the 
vendetta he had sworn, and which was to assume 
at length such ominous proportions. In July, 
he gathered together eighty young men, crossed 
the Macedonian border, and descended all un- 
expectedly upon the town of Melnik. His maiden 
maneuvers would have done credit to a veteran. 
He cut the telegraph lines, overpowered the guard 


BORIS SARAFOFF. 


of the Turkish prefecture, turned the Bulgarian 
prisoners out of the jail and threw the Turkish 
»vrefect in. The Turkish garrison of one hun- 
{red sallied out, and half of them were killed, 
while the other half fled. Then Sarafoff burned 
Melnik’s government buildings, and gracefully 
disappeared into the mountain passes as several 
regiments of Moslem horse and foot came head- 
long on the scene. Thus the Turkish Govern- 
ment first heard of Sarafoff.” 
THE REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTER. 
As soon as Sarafoff became president of the 
inner council of the Revolutionary Committee, 
‘he established a policy in two parts for fight- 


ing the Turk. The first principle was that a 
guerrilla war must be waged tirelessly, in which 
all Macedonia should be finally forced to join. 
But a guerrilla war against the Turks would 
never reach anywhere of itself. Therefore, the 
second principle followed,—that the Balkans 
must be embroiled and mutilated in such a 
shocking way that the powers would be forced 
to attend to the Turk. This is the principle 
which is desperate and relentless, and which 
wounds Macedonia as deeply as it wounds the 
Turk. It has been named ‘Sarafoffism’ in Eu- 
rope. Its only excuse is fierce enthusiasm for 
liberty, but it is for liberty bought at a price as 
heavy to the Christian as to the Moslem. 
‘“Sarafoff began at once, in 1899, on elabo- 
rate plans for the realization of his vendetta 
against the Turks. He perfected the system of 
committee agents and spies through Macedonia, 
and instilled the principle which has since made 
him and his organization so shadowy and sinister 


a 


that the machine must move always in the dark 
DEATH TO THE TURKS! 


At last all was ready, and despite the precau- 
tions taken in Constantinople and Macedonia, 
Sarafoff threw down the glove. 

“The border passes forthwith gave up armed 
guerrilla bands, which sallied nimbly down into 
Macedonia and opened their campaign in Sara- 
foff's pre-presidential style of strike and get 
away. His bands slipped through Monastir 
Vilayet, only visible when they swooped down 
in forays on Turkish towns. Villagers of Zele- 
nitche were beaten by a Turkish prefect and 
forty Bashi-Bazouks, who thought they could 
thus learn the whereabouts of certain Sarafoff 
raiders. Later, they ran into the revolutionists, 
who in four hours’ fighting killed them to a 
man. 

‘“Sarafoff’s committee used the general dis- 
turbance to pass rifles over the border. New 
commandoes were armed and sent down among 
the Turkish villages.” 

SARAFOFF’S AIMS AND METHODS. 


Not content with the mere killing of Turks, 
Sarafoff is anxious to draw the attention of Ku- 
rope to the Balkans, and for this more doubtful 
measures are necessary. Not content with the 
abduction of Miss Stone, the Revolutionary 
Committee knows how to fill the newspapers 
with horror. 

“Tf the powers would not notice Turkey’s 
atrocities in Macedonia, Sarafoff would manu- 
facture atrocities that they would look at. This 
is the dark chapter in the man’s history. In- 
deed, he succeeded so well that he became the 
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Sultan’s scapegoat in his periodic denials of in- 
humanity. When a peculiarly brutal outbreak 
takes place against the Christians to-day, the 
Turks are as likely as not to say, ‘It is Sarafoff’s 
men, who will pretend, of course, that it was we 
who did it.’ While the Turks are no more hu- 
mane to-day than they were when the Bulgarian 
consuls made out their list of atrocities, the 
Sarafoff committee is not guiltless of exciting 
them to murder and rape and plunder. It is 
not that the Macedonian Committee is directly 
responsible for Turkish atrocities, but that by 
striking the Turks through their non-combatants 
and their religion they have roused them to re- 
taliate the more cruelly.” 


REFORM IN TURKEY. 


A ie corrupt and inefficient government of 

Turkey, which is growing more and more 
of an anachronism in Europe, is subjected to a 
scathing review in the Preussische Jahrbicher for 
April by a writer who, hiding his identity under 
the pseudonym of ‘ Laborator,’ evidently speaks 
from close personal knowledge. 

“Tt is not easy,” he says, “to become really 
acquainted with conditions in Turkey. Most 
diplomats lack actual knowledge of its internal 
affairs. One must have lived among the people 
and have come into close contact with the gov- 
ernment in order to be able to understand the 
deplorable system and the absolutely untenable 
conditions. If a Turkish official talks of reform, 
he either deliberately tells an untruth or is an 
ignorant idealist. The Turk lacks the qualities 
requisite for competing with the Occident. So 
long as there were no railroads and no tele- 
graphs, he could live in his seclusion, preserving 
his culture and his racial peculiarities. His po- 
sition on the highway to-day has become fateful 
to him. Turkey exemplifies the historical axiom 
that a people of conquerors which fails to fulfill 
its cultural mission in the countries it has sub- 
jugated must in the end give way to more pro- 
gressive peoples.” 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


“The Turkish Government,” says the writer, 
“is an absolute negation of all that we under- 
stand by the term government, and from top to 
bottom absolutely fails to comprehend the most 
elementary duties of a government; it is also 
devoid, in general, of honesty and earnest en- 
deavor ; hence, an uprising of the subjugated na- 
tions, the ‘rajah peoples,’ that are mostly supe- 
rior to the Turk, was bound to come sooner or 
cater.” 

The writer’s first point of attack is the wretched 


financial condition of the Ottoman Empire, which 
is most frequently discussed, since the shameful 
mismanagement of the finances is doubtless the 
cause, as well as the consequence, of the present 
deplorable state of the country. There is no 
budget, and no central office for checking off the 
income and expenditures. The Sultan arbitrarily 
makes immense drafts upon the exchequer for 
his court and his minions. Bribery and corrup- 
tion are rampant among the officials, high and 
low, and the common people, as usual, have to 
bear the burdens of taxation. 

The administration, or, rather, the miscarriage, 
of justice, is lashed with equal vehemence by 
‘‘ Laborator.” There is, in fact, no justice in 
Turkey, he says. ‘It happens quite frequently 
that judges, in connivance with false witnesses, 
concoct direct accusations, especially on some 
political pretense or /ese majesté, against persons 
known to be wealthy for the sole purpose of 
levying blackmail.” 

More direful, even, than the financial and judi- 
cial maladministration are the consequences of 
the terrible demoralization proceeding from the 
highest circles downward. “Ever since the ac- 
cession of the present Sultan, a system of espion- 
age has come into vogue that is permeating with 
its poison the entire social order. No one, evan 
among the highest officials, is for a moment 
sure of his position. Spies are everywhere, and 
both officers and officials openly say that they 
enter the secret service in order to advance them- 
selves. Any one standing in the way of his 
neighbor, his brother, father, or son, is denounced 
and summarily banished. All Asia Minor, Syria, 
Arabia, and Tripoli swarm with exiles. People 
of all classes are arrested without warning, kept 
in prison for months, sometimes tortured, and 
finally put on board ship and sent away. Their 
misery is relieved only by the open-handed char- 
ity that the Turks practise among one another. 
Even this almsgiving is dangerous, and the al- 
moner must often carefully conceal his gifts in 
order not to come under suspicion himself. It is 
impossible to describe the condition to which 
this system of espionage has led, destroying 
every trace of dignity and confidence. ‘his 
state of affairs is getting worse every year, espe- 
cially as the Sultan, with his excessive nervous- 
ness, is now entirely in the hands of a camarilla 
shameless beyond bounds.” 


THE SULTAN AND REFORM. 


“The Sultan is an autocrat who, like his pred- 
ecessors, came to the throne without any train- 
ing for his high office. A man of undoubtedly 
great intelligence, with an almost superhuman 
capacity for work, the experiences of his youth 
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have abnorinally developed the mistrust inborn 
in every Oriental ruler. As he never leaves 
the palace, and never converses with any but 
his camarilla, it is impossible for him to get at 
the true state of affairs of the country, for he 
sees only the generally favorably tinged reports 
laid before him by his councilors. He _ has, 
moreover, actually no time to consider any one 
question thoroughly, for, having concentrated 
the entire government in his hands, his imperial 
rade is necessary for even the most trivial offi- 
‘cial act. The greater part of his time, further- 
more, is taken up by the reports of the secret 
service, for he judges everything and everybody 
from the standpoint of his own personal safety. 
Although the Sultan may desire reforms, his 
whole education, his views, and his character 
make it impossible for him to fulfill the initial 
conditions of reform,—namely, the introduction 
of a real budget and the institution of a respon- 
sible ministry.” 


THE POWERS AND REFORM. 


The majority of the diplomats think that real 
reform is impossible in Turkey. Events have 
shown that Russia actually does not desire them, 
and would rather forego the three hundred and 


fifty thousand Turkish pounds yearly war indem- 
nity than have this sum guarantéed by a thor- 


ough reform of the Turkish Government. Those 
among the other powers that might desire a 
change are unable to bring it about, for fear of 
clashing with Russia, though Germany, perhaps 
with the platonic encouragement of England, is 
endeavoring to strengthen Turkey, so that it may 
not become a negligible quantity in face of Russia. 
It is the general policy of each power to prevent 
serious conflicts, while seizing every opportunity 
to get as many advantages as possible for itself 
and its protéyés, and remaining indifferent to the 
hopeless question of reform. 

«There is only one way,” the writer concludes, 
‘by which peace can be restored among the dif- 
ferent peoples composing the Turkish Empire 
and a great danger averted from Europe,— 
namely, if the powerscontrol the Turkish finances. 
They will be obliged to do this sooner or later, 
especially Germany and France, for so much 
capital has been invested in Turkey, for which 
the government has given its guaranty, that the 
finances must be regulated in order to protect 
those interests. If such an international control 
could be established, if the officials were regu- 
larly salaried and the taxes more justly levied, 
then the judiciary and the government might be 
reformed in such wise that all the different peo- 
ples might live in harmony together. But Tur- 


qq. 


key cannot reform itself of its own accord 


ABDUL THE HAUNTED. 
HE Pall Mall Magazine contains a sketch of 
Abdul-Hamid, the man, his character, and 
his entourage, by a Greek ex-attaché in the Turk- 
ish foreign office. The editor publishes it “ with- 
out prejudice, as a fair sample of the criticism 
which the Sultan receives from those of his sub- 
jects who are opposed te him on religious or 
political grounds.” Its perusal will move even 
his enemies to something like pity. 
THE SLAVE OF TERROR. 


The physical and mental portrait presented is 
that of a man who lives a life in torment. The 
sketch of his physique is far from prepossess- 
ing: 

“Of medium height, slightly rickety on his 
legs, and painfully thin, he seems now only to 
have his breath left, and, in fact, it is his nerves 
that keep him alive. Such a constitution must 
necessarily influence his mentality. Abdul-Ha- 
mid is, in truth, a victim of neurasthenia, and 
in some things a monomaniac. But tyranny and 
the continual fear in which he lives have led him 
to devote all his energies to his personal preser- 
vation, and to use only the faculties which con- 
tribute to that end, such as distrust, cunning, 
and the instinct of defense. These faculties are 
monstrously developed, to the suffocation of the 
others, and in his brain, wearied by neurasthenia, 
have become abiding passions. Thus, in the prog- 
ress of time Abdul-Hamid has ended by becom- 
ing one of that class known to doctors as the 
persecuting persecuted.” 


A GENIUS IN CUNNING. 


If this be so, it may be taken as an awful 
warning of an unregulated abandonment to the 
instinct of self-preservation. The writer pro- 
ceeds : 

“Tf, as has been said, generalizing rather too 
freely, cunning is the intelligence of the Oriental 
people, the Sultan may be considered among 
them as a man of genius. It was, indeed, by 
cunning that he arrived at power, and it is by 
the same method that he now keeps himself there, 
and that he governs. He is a skillful layer of 
traps, and capable of all kinds of abjectness to- 
ward his enemies when he fears them, and of the 
greatest severity when he has them in his power, 
and his vengeance is the heavier for having been 
patiently nourished in secret.” 


BLOOD HIS RESTORATIVE. 


It is a grewsome picture: “ Not only is the 
life of a man who is troublesome to him of little 
account, but spilled blood seems to calm and 
soothe his shattered nerves, always stretched to 
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the snapping point. ‘At night, before going to 
sleep,’ says one of his chamberlains, «he has 
some one to read to him. His favorite books 
are those giving detailed accounts of assassina- 
tions and executions. The stories of crimes ex- 


cite him and prevent him sleeping, but as soon 
as his reader reaches a passage where punish- 
ment falls upon the criminal, the Sultan immedi- 
ately becomes calm and falls asleep. 


.99 


TORTURED BY HALLUCINATIONS. 


The Sultan is ever on the rack of suspicion, 
and suspicion sometimes deepens into hallucina- 
tion. 

“On the day following the attempt on his life 
by Ali-Souavi and the revolt at Tcheragan, both 
of which incidents greatly upset him, Abdul- 
Hamid called his first secretary, who at that 
time was Ali-Fuad Bey, led him to a window, 
and pointing to the Sublime Porte, some miles 
away, said, trembling with fear: ‘Do you see 
them? They have met yonder to proclaim my 
downfall!’ ‘Who?’ asked the startled secre- 
tary. ‘My ministers,’ replied the Sultan. ‘My 
own ministers are now in the act of dethroning 
me. Can't you see them?’ Ali-Fuad Bey had 
the greatest possible difficulty in calming his 
master’s hallucination.” 

The writer remarks that he has the gift of 
making himself agreeable in order to win the 
friendship of those who approach him, especially 
foreigners. 

‘He takes all kinds of pains to please them, 
and it is seldom that a European leaves him with- 
out being fascinated by his cordial and charm- 
ing manner and exquisite tact. The Sultan, in 
fact, practises the art of politeness and hospital- 
ity, not only as an Oriental, but also as a Eu- 
ropean. Nowhere are foreign notabilities re- 
ceived as royally as at Yildiz.” 


WHAT STOPPED HIS FLIGHT. 


Here is an incident which explains why the 
harried Bulgarians and Armenians have no rea- 
son to love the Kaiser : 

‘“When the London press, after the Armenian 
massacres, urged Europe to depose him whom 
Gladstone called the Great Assassin, and the 
fleet of Admiral Seymour was maneuvering in a 
disquieting manner in the waters of the Archi- 
pelago, the Sultan, one night, from information 
sent by the Ottoman embassy in London, had 
reason to think that flight abroad was his only 
means of safety. He summoned his ministers 
in extraordinary council to deliberate on the 
situation, while his yacht Jzzeddin was anchored 
off Bechiktach, with steam up, ready to take him 
to Odessa. One of the ministers, Mahmoud- 


Djellaleddin Pasha, suggested that the German 
embassy be consulted. The Sultan immediately 
dispatched his favorite, Izzet Bey, to the rep- 
resentative of Kaiser Wilhelm. During the ab- 
sence of his envoy, the Sultan, his face the picture 
of anxiety and gloom, paced feverishly up and 
down the room. He had on his person all his 
jewels, and bonds for a considerable amount 
could be seen stuffed into the pockets of his belt. 
But when Izzet Bey brought back the promise 
that Wilhelm would stand by his friend, Abdul- 
Hamid so far forgot himself for joy that he al- 
most knelt down before the favorite, so profuse 
was he in his assurances of his gratitude and 
affection.” 


AGRARIAN EVILS IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


r connection with the “Italian problem,” 

which is touched upon by Mr. Moffett else- 
where in this number of the Review or REvIEws, 
it is interesting to note the present plight of 
those portions of southern Italy from which the 
great stream of immigration is flowing to this 
country. 

Any one wishing to make a study of the agri- 
cultural and economic condition of southern 
Italy could not do better than read the two 
lengthy articles dealing with the Basilicate,— 
perhaps the very poorest of all the Italian prov- 
inces,—which appear simultaneously in the Ras- 
segna Nazionale and the Nuova Antologia (May 1). 


THE IRELAND OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 


In the former, G. Prato takes a very gloomy 
view of the situation, basing his estimate on the 
fact that a higher percentage of the population 
emigrates from the Basilicate than from any 
other province. The situation, he contends, can 
only be compared with that of Ireland after the 
famine, another point of resemblance being that 
once emigrated to America, the starving peas- 
antry quickly grow prosperous, and send over, 
annually, large sums of money to their destitute 
relations at home. He attributes the present 
acute distress mainly to heavy taxation and its 
unfair distribution; also to bad harvests, de- 
forestation, and foreign industrial competition. 

The article in the Antologia takes the form of 
an open letter addressed by the deputy P. La- 
cava to the editor, Maggiorino Ferraris, in which, 
after pointing out the comparatively easy eco- 
nomic position enjoyed by the province when 
forming a portion of the Kingdom of Naples, he 
attributes a great deal of the present poverty to 
the lack of proper road and rail communication. 
By means of elaborate tables of statistics, he 
proves that not only is there less land under 
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cultivation, with a decrease in nearly all forms 
of produce, save only, in olive oil, but that the 
wealth of the province in flocks and herds is 
also on the decrease. Under such circumstances, 


it is not surprising to find that the population is 
decreasing also, and that half the province is 
practically uninhabited. 


A VITAL QUESTION FOR FRANCE. 


O the Revue de Paris, an anonymous writer 
contributes a courageous and sensible ar- 
ticle on a question which is, after all, one of vi- 
tal interest to France,—the health of her army. 
The paper is significantly headed «The Mortal- 
ity in the Army,” and it is the writer’s object 
to discuss and to discover why the French army 
suffers from a far greater mortality each year 
than does the German army. As was the case 
in the late South African war, during the “Ter- 
rible Year” (1870-71), France lost many more 
soldiers by death from disease than on the battle- 
field ; for while the Germans during the same 
months only lost some five hundred men from 
smallpox, twenty-three thousand Frenchmen fell vic- 
tims to the same dread disease. During the last 
twenty-five years, typhoid fever has been the 
great curse of the French army; but of late, 
tuberculosis has also made terrible ravages, ow- 
ing, it is thought, to the increase of drunken- 
ness in a nation which used to pride itself on 
its extreme sobriety. 


UNSOUND RECRUITS. 


The writer points out that many young men 
utterly unfit for such a life as that of a soldier 
in a French garrison town are now passed into 
the army, partly because the doctors to whom 
are confided the medical examination of recruits 
are nervously afraid of appearing to perform 
acts of favoritism, partly because the numbers 
must be kept up. But if the account here given 
of French garrison life be true, small wonder 
that even those young men who enlist in per- 
fectly sound health are apt to contract deadly 
disease. During the last fifteen years, every- 
thing has been done to make the army larger, 
and yet during that same period no provision 
has been made to cope with the numbers who 
have been gradually added to each army corps, 
and it often happens that whole regiments of 
soldiers shiver in winter and perspire in sum- 
mer, their dwelling any kind of old farm build- 
ing near the regular barracks which the govern- 
ment is able to hire at small cost. Again and 
again, the spending of a few thousand dollars on 
new, airy, and clean barracks has at once trans- 
formed a regiment which was noted for being 


constantly in hospital into one able to show a 
clean bill of health. 


INSANITARY BARRACKS. 


Again and again, in towns of which the in- 
habitants have been perfectly healthy, there 
have been in the military quarters terrible out- 
breaks of what are supposed to be water-borne 
diseases. At Arras, in the year 1900, influenza 
swept the garrison, while the town folk remained 
quite free from this modern plague. In one 
matter only can the German soldier reasonably 
envy his French brother,—no Frenchman would 
put up with the inferior food and with the small 
quantity of nourishment with which the German 
soldier is content. 

Some particulars are given concerning the 
composition of the French army medical corps. 
There is only one doctor provided for each five 
hundred men, while in Germany there are, 
roughly speaking, two for the same number. 


THE GERMAN COLONY OF EAST AFRICA. 


BOUT two decades ago, German pioneers 
first went to East Africa and raised the 
flag of the German Empire there. Germany at 
that time was beginning to feel the need of col- 
onies, toward which to direct its surplus popula- 
tion and whence to draw its colonial products, 
for which it spends between eight hundred and 
one thousand million marks a year. The results 
of these twenty years of occupancy, as well as 
the measures necessary for the further develop- 
ment of this colony, are discussed in the June 
number of the Deutsche Revue by Lieutenant von 
Liebert, who was for four years on the spot as 
Governor of German East Africa. The subtitle 
to his paper, “ Illusion and Truth,” is significant 
as indicating the temper with which this nation 
of ‘poets and thinkers ” engaged in the strenuous 
task of colonizing a foreign, subtropical region, 
and the net returns of its dreams and specula- 
tions. The project was greeted with immense 
enthusiasm and capital, and colonists were not 
lacking for the start. But insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the country and the conditions of life 
there led to disastrous results, and when the new 
possessions were made a crown colony, in 1891, 
the entire work of colonization had to be done 
over again. Profiting by these first failures, the 
Germans are now proceeding with a strict eye to 
business. 

The commerce of the country, about which 
there were the greatest illusions in the begin- 
ning, is still inconsiderable, in consequence both 
of the heavy duties imposed by the mother coun- 
try, and especially of the predominance of the 
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free port of Zanzibar. The country offers more 
encouragement to the agriculturist, its climate 
and soil being similar to that of India. Coffee 
is successfully cultivated in the highlands near 
the coast, and the Usumbara coffee, with its small 
aromatic bean, is already a staple article in all 
markets. Other products for’ which the natives 
can find a ready sale are: (1) Grains, such as 
mtama, manioc, beans, maize, and rice, which are 
largely sent to India ; (2) oleaginous fruits, such 
as kopra (obtained from the cocoa tree), sesame, 
and pig-nuts, which are staple articles for the 
European markets ; (3) fibrous plants, such as 
agave and ramie; (4) cotton and caoutchouc. 
During the writer’s term of office in the colony, 
cotton planting was not considered profitable ; 
but it is now taken in hand again, apparently 
with better success. “It would, of course, be 
of extreme importance,” he says, “if we could 
succeed in raising in our colonies a part of the 
great quantities of cotton consumed at home, and 
thereby become somewhat more independent of 
the United States.” 

In view of these agricultural prospects, there 
are two problems with which the colony has to 
deal in order to insure its future prosperity,— 
native labor and transportation facilities. 


NATIVE LABOR. 


The writer states emphatically that the devel- 
opment of the colony depends solely on native 


labor, which must first be organized. Owing to 
many different causes, the country has been de- 
populated, numbering now only from six to seven 
million inhabitants in an area of nine hundred 
and forty-one thousand square kilometers. These 
natives must be put to work, both by means of 
gentle compulsion, in the form of a “cabin tax,” 
amounting to 3 rupees, or 4.20 marks, a family 
per year; and by appealing to their cupidity, 
since the negro “is sufficiently intelligent and 
eager for gain to imitate the example of the in- 
dustrious colonists, whereby he can earn a num- 
ber of rupees in return for comparatively easy 
work. Of course, there can be no coercion, it 
being a question of time and patience. The per- 
sonality of the official supervising these natives 
is a prime factor of success. If he is known as 
a bwana mzuri (good master), the negroes will 
flock to him, and he can direct them at will; 
but if he has the reputation of being kaii (bad), 
all his efforts are in vain. The stage of the 
chamsaschrin (twenty-five lashes!) is over, and 
humane treatment has inspired the natives with 
confidence.” 

The writer speaks highly of this amiable, kind- 
hearted race. The East African negro possesses 
a certain degree of intelligence, with a pro- 


nounced gift of observation and imitation, but 
jacks the logical faculties. He separates all 
things into two classes,—chakula and hapana 
chakula, that which can be eaten and that which 
cannot be eaten. The young negro is a good 
pupil, and the negro schools are achieving grati- 
fying results. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The government has devoted years to the 
building of caravan highways, and has estab- 
lished inns, etc., for travelers. But these im- 
provements are inadequate for commercial pur- 
poses, as draught animals are scarce, and the 
ox-wagon cannot, therefore, be used to the same 
extent as in South and southwestern Africa. 
The chief means of transportation now are native 
porters, who carry the produce from the interior 
to the coast. It occasionally happens that the 
porter eats up his load on the way and arrives 
empty-handed in town, and must then be paid 
for the return trip. Under such conditions, 
trade, of course, cannot flourish in the German 
ports. Railroads are, therefore, imperatively 
needed in order to develop the country, and the 
writer urges the building of the lines that have 
been planned long ago. The line from Kilwa Kisi- 
wani to Wiedhafen, on Lake Nyassa, seven hun- 
dred kilometers long, will, in his opinion, capture 
the important trade from the interior of the 
Congo State and from the Nyassa districts, now 
going down the Shire and Zambezi to the Portu- 
guese-English port of Chinde, and direct it to the 
excellent German port of Kilwa. 


THE CUBAN BALANCE SHEET. 


Saws first year of Cuba’s independence and 

existence as a nationality was completed 
in May last. Apropos of this fact, Capt. Mat- 
thew E. Hanna, who was on General Wood’s 
staff during the American occupation of the 
island, arid for two years was commissioner of 
public schools, contributes to the Atlantic for 
July a résumé of the first year of Cuban self- 
government. In Captain Hanna’s estimation, 
the most powerful factor for honest and stable 
self-government in Cuba has been “the calm, 
patient, conservative, and conciliatory attitude ” 
of President Palma. 

“That he has been able to govern the island 
for a year, with the active assistance of the bet- 
ter element in politics, and at the same time con- 
vince the worse element of the wisdom of his in- 
tentions, stamps him as a ruler of exceptional 
executive ability. He has always appealed to 
the patriotism of his countrymen, and has be- 
lieved that it should be sufficient stimulus to 
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solve the questions of the hour and give life to 
the government. His influence with Congress 
has been sufficiently powerful to temper the hot- 
headed and indiscreet and to give complexion 
to legislation. In one instance only has he been 
forced to put his signature to a bill that did not 
meet with his approval, but his reasons for doing 
so were good. With a single exception, he has 
so thoroughly introduced his ideas in legislation 
when it was in process of formation in Congress 
that he has had to exercise the power of veto but 
once, and then his reasons for doing this were so 
powerful that the changes he recommended were 
promptly made. He has borne with rare patience 
the delays of Congress, and apparently has not 
expected the impossible. He has contented him- 
self with the knowledge that but few radical, rev- 
olutionary, or reactionary laws have been enacted, 
if he has to admit that some laws have still to 
be framed that the country sorely needs. 

“His messages to Congress have been ably 
prepared, have been conciliatory and conserva- 
tive, and have outlined the work of Congress in 
a careful and clear manner. In his first message, 
he emphasizes the necessity for providing suffi- 
cient revenues to meet the expenses of the state ; 
for public and political economy ; for assisting 
agriculture and cattle-raising ; for arranging ¢ 
reciprocity treaty with the United States ; for 
developing public instruction ; for encouraging 
railroads ; for continuing public works; for 
maintaining a perfect understanding with the 
United States; for preserving good sanitary 
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conditions in the island ; for supporting hospi- 
tals and asylums and improving jails ; for better- 
ing the administration of justice ; for paying 
the Liberating Army, and for organizing the 
diplomatic and consular services. How thor- 
oughly this plan has been carried out will be 
seen further on.” 


WORK OF THE CUBAN CONGRESS. 


(‘aptain Hanna summarizes the legislation of 
the Cuban Congress, showing that, on the 
whole, conservatism has prevailed in the work 
of the legislators, who for more than ten months 
have devoted all their time to the completion of 
the plan outlined for them by the President. 
Captain Hanna says: “The serious mistakes, 
the fraud and corruption, and even the ineffi- 
ciency, so frequently prophesied a few months 
ago are not to be encountered in the record of 
Congress up to date, and the evident desire to 
continue the work of government along the gen- 
eral lines established by the military government 
is shown in the cautious way in which all serious 
changes in military orders have been avoided.” 

We are reminded, however, that the Congress 
was a newly born legislative body, quite ignorant 
of the procedure by which it was to make use of 
the faculties with which it was endowed. In 
the absence of precedent, it was necessary to 
make rules for governing the two branches, and 
after the rules were made they had to be inter- 
preted. Almost every day, a large part of the 
session was spent in wrangling over some point 
which would have been settled in some older 





























congress by some well-established precedent. 
Captain Hanna admits that if Congress has erred 
at all it has been on the side of doing too little, 
but this is certainly better than to rush headlong 
into ill-considered legislation. As to the prin- 
cipal law passed by the Congress,—namely, the 
act authorizing a thirty-five-million-dollar loan, 
twenty-seven millions of which will be required 
for the payment of the army,—Captain Hanna 
emphasizes the importance attached by the busi- 
ness classes in Cuba to the impetus that will be 
given to all kinds of business by suddenly pla- 
cing so large an amount of money in circulation. 
During the time of the American occupation, 
the whole amount of money expended by the 
military government was a little more than fifty- 
five million dollars ; so that within a few months 
from now there will be placed in circulation in 
Cuba almost one-half the entire amount circu- 
lated by the United States Government there in 
four years. There is no doubt, Captain Hanna 
says, of the Cuban Government’s ability to bear 
the loan, provided that reciprocity with the 
United States is secured, and he thinks that 
there is little doubt of it, even without reci- 
procity. The remaining eight million dollars of 
the loan are for assistance to agriculture and for 
the payment of debts legitimately contracted 
during the revolution. 

In regard to reciprocity with the United 
States, Captain Hanna says that it is impossible 
to avoid noting the childlike confidence with 
which all classes have founded their hopes upon 
the desire of the people of the United States for 
fair play with Cuba; and in spite of the re- 
peated failures, they still hope the treaty will 
soon be ratified. Their faith in the President 
of the United States is unbounded, and that 
more than anything else has influenced the Cu- 
ban Senate to accept the amendments recently 
made by the Senate of the United States. 

As to the condition of public health, Captain 
Hanna states that the sanitary methods em- 
ployed by the army of occupation are still en- 
forced. Yellow fever has not reappeared ; there 
nas not been a case in Havana for almost two 
years, and in other cities of the island for a still 
longer period. An effective quarantine system 
is in force. 

GOOD ADMINISTRATION. 


The reports of the Department of Public In- 
struction showed that more than 3,400 teachers 
are employed in the island, while more than 
150,000 pupils are enrolled in the schools, 
120,000 being in constant attendance. In Oc- 
tober last, a law was enacted increasing the 
rural guard,—the regular army of Cuba,—from 
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1,400 to 3,000 men, and giving it an organiza- 
tion more nearly like that of modern armies. A 
gratifying fact connected with the first year of 
administration by the national government is 
the evident economy that has prevailed in all 
branches of public service. The government 
was handed over to the Cubans with $689,191 
in the treasury, and with more than a million 
and a half dollars free from allotments. At the 
end of April, 1903, there was in the treasury a 
balance of $2,699,071.55. From May 20, 1902, 
to April 30, 1903, the total revenues of the 
island amounted to $16,323,029.67, and the ex- 
penditures to approximately $14,000,000. The 
government is self-supporting, is without debts, 
and has a handsome unencumbcred balance in 
its treasury. Diplomatic and consular services 
have been organized, and laws for the support 
and control of the latter have been enacted. It 
is believed that the laws fixing the revenues of 
the consulates will make these services self-sup- 
porting. Cuban legations are now established 
in the principal foreign capitals, and consulates 
have been opened in many American coast cities 
and in European shipping centers. Concluding 
his survey, Captain Hanna remarks : 

“Tt is little less than remarkable, and speaks 
volumes for the efficiency of the recent military 
government, and for the present civil govern- 
ment, that the work of the former has heen 
assumed and continued by the latter without 
its progress being materially interrupted by 
so radical a change in governmental methods, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
government will become more efficient with time. 
The people of the island are law-abiding and 
orderly, although an economical condition pre- 
vails that might well produce serious discontent. 
Already there has been opportunity for noticing 
the absence of revolutionary tendencies and of 
any disposition of the minority to refuse to be 
ruled by the majority,—conditions so prevalent 
in some other Latin republics. With great 
wisdom, the administration has devoted itself to 
the really important and urgent questions of the 
hour, and has not wasted time and energy. Much 
legislation was necessary before all the depart- 
ments of the government were in a condition to 
properly perform their constitutional functions, 
and this is either complete or nearly so. Of 
equal importance -have been considered the 
restoration of agriculture and business and the 
payment of the army. The revenues and ex- 
penses have been studied with the idea of raising 
the former and making every possible reduction 
in the latter. In short, up to date, the Cuban 
Government is conspicuous for energy, honesty, 
economy, and ability.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAUS AT BERNE. 

HE announcement that the Swiss Federal 
Council is about to erect at Berne, Switzer- 

land, a monument to commemorate the founding 
of the Universal Postal Union directs our at- 
tention to the fact that the Postal Union is only 
one of four great international offices which have 
their headquarters in the same small city of 
Berne. An article in Le Monde Illustre for May 
23 gives some interesting information as to the 
history and present functions of these bureaus. 
The first of these institutions to be organized 
was the International Bureau of Telegraphic Ad- 
ministration, instituted in 1868 by the Interna- 
tional Telegraphic Conference of Vienna, and 
placed by that body under the direction of the 
higher authorities of the Swiss Confederation. 
The purpose of the bureau is to serve as a per- 
manent bond between the administrations of the 
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of more than one billion people are served by 
this bureau. The present director of the bureau 
is M. Ruffy, formerly president of the Swiss 
Federal Confederation. 

The International Bureau for the Protection 
of Industrial, Artistic, and Literary Property 
represents two international unions. Industrial 
property includes patents, designs, and indus- 
trial models, trade-marks, and commercial names. 
The Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property was founded by a convention signed 
at Paris on March 20, 1883. Seventeen states 
united to form this convention : Belgium, Brazil, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Spain, United 
States of America, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Norway, Holland, Portugal, Servia, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Tunis. The convention 
of 1883 was completed and modified by an act 
signed at Brussels in 1902. It is said that Ger- 



































M. WINKLER. 
(Director of the Central 
Office of International 
Railroad Transportation.) 


M. RUFFY. 
(Director of the Bureau of 
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different states which constitute the telegraphic 
union. Forty-three states or colonies are now 
served by the bureau, which publishes valuable 
statistics concerning the international telegraph 
and cable movement. The director of this bu- 
reau is M. Emil Frye, formerly Swiss federal 
councilor. The annual expenses of the bureau 
are advanced by the Swiss Federation and re- 
imbursed by the participating governments. 
The International Bureau of the Universal 
Postal Union,—an office which is far better 
known in this country than either of the other 
bureaus located at Berne,—was established by a 
convention signed at the Congress of Berne in 
1874. Only twenty-three states participated in 
the Congress of Berne, but at the present time 
the union includes sixty-three states or colonies, 
or practically all of the countries of the globe 
having organized postal systems. The interests 
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M. HENRI MOREL. 
(Director of the Bureau for 
the Protection of Indus- 
trial, Artistic, and Liter- 
ary Property.) 
many and Austria-Hungary are about to join the 
alliance, and possibly also Russia. The purpose 
of the union is the protection of industrial prop- 
erty. The Union for the Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Property was founded in 1886. An 
additional act, or interpretative declaration, was 
signed at Paris in 1896. Both these bureaus 
are under the charge of Director Henri Morel. 
The Central Office of International Railroad 
Transportation was founded by an international 
convention on October 14, 1890. The countries 
represented in that convention were Germany, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Luxemburg, Holland, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Switzerland. Den- 
mark gave her adhesion in 1897. The work of 
the bureau is almost entirely concerned with the 
codification of railroad law. The new director 
of this office is M. Winkler, formerly a member 
of the Federal Supreme Court of Switzerland. 
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A FARMERS’ TRUST. 


ROM time to time, some of the codperative 
movements among the farmers of the mid- 
dle West have been described in the REVIEW or 
Reviews,—notably the attempt of certain Kan- 
sas farmers to cope with the exactions of the 
grain-buying trust. In the July number of the 
World's Work, Mr. H. A. Wood gives an account 
of a remarkably successful codperative scheme 
originated and managed by five hundred Iowa 
farmers, who last year carried on a business of 
more than six hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars on a capital of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
with a total expense for salaries, rent, insurance, 
etc., of less than four thousand dollars. This 
experiment antedates by many years the move- 
ment among the farmers of Kansas. These lowa 
farmers have operated their company for thirteen 
years, during which time they have transacted 
more than five million dollars’ worth of business 
without the loss of a dollar, and at no time has 
their indebtedness been more than five thousand 
dollars. 

The general nature of the business of this cor- 
poration, as set forth in its charter, is “ buying 
and selling and dealing in all kinds of farm and 
dairy products, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, 
dry goods, boots and shoes, groceries, hardware, 
farm machinery, lumber, stone, brick, and all 
kinds of building material, grain, and real es- 
tate, and dealing in all kinds of merchandise, 
and buying and selling all such kinds of prop- 
perty on commission and otherwise.” Each 
share of stock in this corporation is worth ten 
dollars. No member may own more than ten 
shares of stock, nor may any person become a 
shareholder who is not a practical farmer. <A 
genera! agent is employed to take charge of the 
business, but only very few other employees are 
needed, since the business practically carries on 
itself. The company buys all the output of its 
members, and sells to the farmers what they 
need, Others than members may buy goods 
from the concern, but this kind of trade is not 
especially sought for. Supplies are sold for a 
little above cost to members, outsiders paying 
slightly more. The goods handled are farm im- 
plements and farm machinery, flour, fence wire, 
fuel, salt, lumber, oils, and the like, all of these 
commodities being purchased in large quantities ; 
the company owns its own elevator for the 
storage of grain, and maintains its own lumber 
yard ; the supplies are stored in warehouses. 


COMPETITION INVITED. 


It appears that the farmers are not afraid of 
competition ; but, on the contrary, rather court 
it. When the grain dealers found that the 
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farmers were paying more through their agents 
for grain than was being offered by the dealers, 
the latter remonstrated, and finally threatened 
to sell farmers’ supplies below the farmer com- 
pany’s price, and to pay fifty cents for corn when 
the farmers could pay only forty-five. To this 
the farmers replied that nothing would please 
them better than to receive larger prices for their 
produce than their own company was able to 
pay, and to get what goods they required at 
lower prices than their own store could supply 
them. If the dealers could establish a grain 
elevator and pay more for grain than the farm- 
ers’ company, the farmers promised to go to 


‘that elevator and sell their grain to the dealers. 


Nothing came of this “ bluff” on the part of the 
dealers, who thereupon attempted to influence 
the railroad company to stop shipping the farm- 
ers’ produce and supplies. But as the farmers 
had a large amount of raw material which the 
railroad company wanted to ship, and, further- 
more, bought large quantities of goods, thus 
being desirable customers of the railroad, the 
railroad people could not be won over, and the 
farmers remained secure in their position. 

Mr. Wood investigated the status of the 
members, and found that the five hundred 
farmers were worth at least $5,000,000. Their 
farms average one hundred and sixty acres in 
size, some of them being considerably larger. 
Their land has steadily increased in value in 
the last twenty years, until theiv farms are now 
worth all the way from fifty to eighty dollars 
an acre. ‘The success of the “trust” has been 
made known to farmers in other localities, and 
similar organizations have been formed in vari- 
ous places. 


THE LABORER AS STOCKHOLDER. 


XCEPTING the United States Stee! Cor- 
poration’s plan of stock-distribution, de- 
scribed in these pages by Walter Wellman some | 
months ago, the propositions of great corpora- 
tions to admit their employees to partnership 
have usually been coldly received. The indi- 
vidual workingman sees very little advantage to 
himself or to his family in the ownership of one 
or two shares of stock in an enterprise controlled 
by others. The small profits to be derived from 
such holdings afford but a meager inducement 
to buy. Some trade-union leaders may have 
thought of the possibilities of union ownership 
of stock on a large scale, but nothing seems to 
have been attempted in that direction as yet. 
It is from the union workman’s point of view 
that the potential concentration of wealth in the 
producers’ hands is considered at some length 
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in an article contributed to Casszer’s for June 
by Mr. Frank C. Perkins. If the unions can 
raise strike funds, argues Mr. Perkins, they can 
just as easily and surely raise funds for stock- 
purchasing. 


COAL MINERS CAN RAISE $2,500,000 A YEAR. 


“Take, as an instance, the recent anthracite 
and bituminous coal strikes in the United States, 
with union miners numbering a quarter of a 
million men, ‘Ten dollars do not make a cap- 
italist, it is true; but a quarter of a million men 
paying twenty cents a week into a union stock 
fund means ten dollars per year, or a total of 
two and a half million dollars for a single year. 
This is a goodly capital to be controlled by the 
men who furnish all of the labor for operating 
the mines as well. Is it not fair to presume 
that with this invested in the companies which 
employ them, the men would not have to strike 
to obtain a hearing ? 


LABOR UNIONS AS STOCKHOLDERS. 


“The proper union officials might buy the 
stock on the exchanges, month by month, as the 
money came in, little by little, from the men. 
In time they could control a large amount of 
stock, so that they would be entitled to a repre- 
sentative upon the board of directors, and they 
could vote upon that stock for their interests 
through that man, who might be the president 
of the union association of stockholders. The 
men would then be able to know the condition 
of affairs in the corporation through the reports 
to the stockholders. If the earnings were such 
as to warrant an increase of wages they would 
get it, and if they did not get it in wages they 
would get it in dividends. At any rate, they 
would hardly vote for a strike to depreciate the 
value of their holdings. 

“Tf there were no dividends, and losses in- 
stead of profits, then the men would, for their 
own good, be more satisfied to accept a cut in 
wages, but as stockholders they could demand 
that all of the salaries be cut, from the presi- 
dent down through the entire list to the poorest- 
paid man or boy. Now it is frequently differ- 
ent ; the salaries of the officials usually remain 
the same, and the cutting is done only at the 
pay-roll of wages to the laboring man. 


AS AN INSURANCE SCHEME. 


«There is another feature to this labor-union 
financial plan which is well worth mentioning. 
At present, large insurance funds are raised 
in many unions for sick benefits, death claims, 
and funeral expenses. Large accumulations are 
also made for use as defense funds in times 
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of strikes. Now, if the cause of strikes were 
largely done away with, these funds would buy 
a vast amount of stock and bonds of the works 
with which the men are identified. 

“The interest from the stocks and bonds 
could be used for sick benefits, and if a work- 
nan died, the union purchasing committee could 
buy his stock and pay the money to his widow 
or his heirs. This plan means to a workman a 
protection in time of sickness and accident, and 
it means an income for him in his old age, when 
he can work no longer. If he be thrifty, in- 
dustrious, and saving, it may be said, he will be 
well fixed anyway. This may be so, but how 
many think of that as they go along from day 
to day? If each workman invest, through his 
union, in stocks and bonds which they purchase 
for him, he will surely have something in his 
old age. As he pays in sufficient money to cover 
the price of each share of stock, it is transferred 
to his name ; when he becomes old and cannot 
work, the capital which the stock represents is 
paid to him ia cash. If he should wish to build 
a home, it might be used as his collateral on 
which to borrow the required money. 

“From the standpoint of the officers of the 
union and the present business agent, walking 
delegate, and agitator, so called, the plan may be 
opposed ; butif looked at aright, it means a still 
more secure position for him, with added duties. 
He then becomes the business agent of the union 
workman in a new and truer sense of the word. 

“From the standpoint of the employer and 
capitalist at the works. it means better work 
from the entire labor force of the shop, as each 
man watches his neighbor to see that he does 
not shirk. If all the men have an interest in 
the stock of the concern, it means a greater out- 
put and the saving of that vast loss to the busi- 
ness man whenever there is a strike. It means 
union of strength, of labor, and capital. Their 
interests become one and the same, and all alike 
are benefited.” 


AN ENGLISH WORKMAN’S OPINION OF THE 
AMERICAN WORKMAN. 


AST month we published a summary of the 
report of the Mosely commission of British 
trade-unionist on American industrial organi- 


zation. An English workman, who has spent a 
number of years in American shops, contributes 
a most interesting article to Page’s Magazine for 
June, giving his view,—probably a rather biased 
one,—of America and the American workman. 
He says that he has considerably less admiration 
for America and more respect for England than 
before he came to this country. 
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THE EMPLOYERS. 


“On first acquaintance, American shops, and 
America generally, have a charm for almost ev- 
ery one, and it depends on a man’s temperament 
whether he falls permanently in with it or be- 
comes hostile. 1 was struck favorably first with 
the genial and courteous manner of the employ- 
ers. Next, I found they were always like it with 
strangers. Then I found they were practically 
on a level with the men, and expected to be 
spoken to in the same familiar way, and took it 
quite as a matter of course if their word was dis- 
trusted, or if they were abused or threatened.” 
There is more liberty in American shops, but 
‘asking favors, especially of one’s superior, 
seems to go against the American grain. The 
usual way of getting anything is to boldly assert 
that you are going to take it, or do it, and then 
wait and see what effect the assertion has, and 
be guided accordingly. 


BOASTFULNESS AND BRAG. 


«One noticeable thing in American shops is 
the importance attached to ideas, even of the 
most trivial nature. Things that here would be 
devised in the ordinary routine of work and 
discarded again seem to be looked upon as we 
should look upon really great inventions or dis- 
coveries. Possibly the American manner has 
something to do with this. As a nation we are 
boastful, but the American eclipses us completely 
in brag and ignorance of other countries. This 
latter is rather remarkable when we consider 
how largely the population there is made up of 
immigrants from Europe.” 

The writer could not perceive that the British 
workman in America was superior to the native. 
A first-class American was second to none. “As 
a man, the Americanized Englishman didn't 
strike me favorably ; he was only an imitation.” 


“¢ NOTICE.” 


There is very little confidence among the men. 
Kach man for himself seems to be the rule. The 
method of giving and getting notice is peculiar. 

“When the employer had not enough work to 
keep a man going, he would never tell him so in 
a straightforward manner, but find some trifle 
to pick a quarrel about, and the man, under- 
standing what was meant, would throw the job 
up himself.” 

The writer never saw a man leave anywhere 
without either an open quarrel about some trifle 
or else a sudden coolness on both sides after 
notice was given. Notice is seldom given until 
the last moment, and the man does practically 
no work after getting it. 

“One characteristic of the American work- 


bd . > , . . 
smoke on being first ignited. 


man which is noticed immediately is the peculiar 
style of speech. It has rather a charm at first 
to the English ear, and many¥/of the expressions 
seem original and appropriate. “Actually, how- 
ever, originality is one of the things that is want- 
ing in American speech. These exptessions are 
used so constantly and exclusively that they be- 
come nauseating.” 


STANDARD OF LIVING. 


The American workman hasa higher standard 
of living than the English. 

‘“‘ He dresses better, and lives in a better house. 
Comparatively few men care to go through the 
streets from work with dirty face and hands and 
clothes. In some cases they make an entire 
change night and morning in the shop, so that 
outside they are as well dressed as a business 
man. The American can be hard and relentless, 
and in a quarrel he is bitter. He is extremely 
sociable, but with less of the underlying sweet- 
ness and good humor that pervade English life. 
Individually, he is as good a friend as any man, 
but only within a limited circle. Keep him ata 
distance, and he will not hesitate to take any ad- 
vantage which he thinks it safe to do.” 

Of recent years, employment in America is, if 
anything, more difficult to obtain than in Eng- 
land, especially during the slack time. 

‘In past times, employment could be obtained 
without much difficulty, and wages, though lower 
actually, had a higher purchasing power. The 
older residents remember this, and feel that, as 
employees, their conditions are getting steadily 
harder, and less worth boasting about. They 
feel that they are working, not so much for them- 
selves or their country’s benefit, as for a few 
hundred millionaires at the top. Unlike the 
working people of most other countries, they do 
not look upon the men on top as their superiors. ” 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE IN INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS. 


HE hard-coal famine in this country, last 
winter, brought many of our cities, hith- 

erto exempt, face to face with the problem of the 
smoke nuisance, with which manufacturing towns 
are continually confronted. ‘The cause and con- 
sequences of this smoke, as well as the best 
means of combating and, if possible, preventing, 
the same, are briefly discussed by Dr. Kalckhoff 
in the Deutsche Revue for June. The problem is, 
perhaps, even more acute abroad, where less an- 
thracite coal is consumed, the fuel in more gen- 
eral use being wood, peat, lignite, and especially 
briquettes, all of which develop more or less 
Smoke is the re- 
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sult of imperfect combustion, and visibly repre- 
sents that part of the fuel which escapes unused 
into the air instead of being converted into heat, 
—hence, that portion which is wasted. The pre- 
ventive, in the case of soft coal, is frequent and 
careful stoking. The writer, however, advocates 
the substitution of a different kind of combustible, 
—liquid fuel, such as mineral oil ; pulverized coal, 
which is used much in the same way, and which 
yields excellent results ; and especially illuminat- 
ing gas. “If one could persuade all housewives 
to cook with gas, the atmosphere of the large 
cities would be materially improved. Gratify- 
ing results have in this respect been obtained in 
London, whose notorious fogs are due in no 
small measure to the fashion of heating the 
houses with grate fires. For industrial purposes, 
however, illuminating gas is generally too ex- 
pensive ; for these, the so-called generator gas is 
used instead, which is manufactured in different 
combinations, known as Siemens gas, water gas, 
or Dowson gas. This kind of gas has for some 
time been largely used in all establishments 
where a fire yielding a maximum of heat, with 
no smoke, is required, especially in glass works, 
porcelain factories, cast-steel foundries, etc.” 
The chief smoke-producers in the factories to- 
day are the furnaces under the steam boilers, 
and these boilers also, says the writer, should be 
heated by gas. Curiously enough, he does not 
once refer to electricity as a fuel, and apparent- 
ly knows nothing of electric cooking stoves. 

As far back as 1853, a law was issued for 
London in conformity with which every fur- 
nace used in industrial establishments, as well 
as every steamer on the Thames, should be al- 
tered so that the fire would consume its own 


smoke ; in 1875, a corresponding law was issued , 


for the whole of England. But both of these 
laws have, so far, achieved little result, as the 
outcry against the smoke is as loud as ever in 
that country. A similar law was issued for 
Paris in 1898, and Prussia instituted, in 1892, a 
“Commission for Testing and Examining De- 
vices for the Consumption of Smoke” that de- 
voted several years to this inquiry. 


TWO RIVAL SYSTEMS OF ELECTRIC TRACTION. 


I N view of the controversy which continues un- 

abated on the subject of the overhead and 
third-rail systems of electric traction, it is inter- 
esting to turn to a country where both systems 
are being treated on their merits and put to the 
proof of practical experiment on an extensive 
scale. 


Northern Italy is, perhaps, in this respect un-. 


rivaled, and the recent visit to Italy by the Brit- 
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ish Institution of Electrical Engineers, at the 
invitation of the Associazione Elettrotecnica 
Italiana offered a practical object-lesson on the 
working of the two rival systems. 

While the two systems, working close to- 
gether, on similar lines of railway and under 
somewhat similar conditions, offer a basis for 
immediate comparison, it would be unwise to 
decide upon their respective merits until these 
have been established by actual working results, 
which will in the course of a few years be ascer- 
tained. 

The visit is described by Mr. Davidge Page, 
in the May number of Page's Magazine, in an ar- 
ticle which is accompanied by many original 
photographs taken by the author en route. 


OVERHEAD SYSTEM, 


“On our arrival at Varenna,” says Mr. Page, 
“we entrained for Sondrio, on the Valtellina 
Railway. These sixty-seven miles of railway, 
the motive power of which has been transformed 
from steam to electricity, were formally inau- 
gurated on September 4, 1902, and are being 
operated on the Ganz cascade system, of which 
so much was heard, two years ago, in connection 
with the electrification of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. ‘I'he hydraulic power house, with turbines 
of 6,000 horse-power, is at Morbegno, water 
being taken from the River Adda. 'Three-phase 
current is generated at 20,000 volts, and carried 
by overhead conductors to nine transformer sta- 
tions, where it is transformed down to 3,000 
volts and taken to the two trolley wires, the rail 
forming the third conductor, and thence direct 
to polyphase motors on the cars. The trains on 
the electric line are made up of the old rolling 
stock plus the new motor cars and the new goods 
(freight) locomotives. 

«The cars, fitted with electric motors capable 
of developing 600 horse-power, have been con- 
structed with a small cabin at either end, in 
which is located the apparatus by which the 
driver controls the starting, running, and stop- 
ping of the train. They weigh about fifty-three 
tons each, have a seating accommodation for 
fifty-six passengers, and during the trip the one 
attached to the special train, consisting of five or 
six ordinary carriages, frequently exceeded a 
speed of forty miles per hour. The objectionable 
smoke of the steam locomotive was noticeable 
by its absence. Grades and curves, which were 
numerous, were easily surmounted, and a regular 
speed was maintained throughout the journey. 
There was practically no evidence of alteration 
to the permanent way beyond connecting to- 
gether the rails at every joint with a stout cop- 
per wire. 
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«Steam locomotives can be run over this sec- 
tion of the line, but we should say their use in 
any large number is not to be recommended, as 
there would be a great likelihood of the smoke 
settling on the insulators in the tunnels. The 
goods traffic is handled by specially constructed 
electric locomotives, weighing about forty-six 
tons of 600 normal horse-power, which are capa- 
ble of drawing from 400 to 500 tons up the steep 
inclines of the line when the rails give sufficient 
adhesion. The management have been so satis- 
fied with the performance of these locomotives 
for goods trains that they have decided to have 
some built for the conveyance of passenger trains 
of 250 tons at a speed of from thirty-seven to 
forty-four miles, up grades of 1 in a 100. 

“It is said that no accident in any part of the 
whole installation has yet occurred to any of the 
public, nor to the car drivers or conductors, and 
the general success of the undertaking can be 
gauged by the fact that a further length of thirty- 
one miles, giving a connection with Milan, will 
be converted to electrical working as soon as 
possible. As the train sped along at an exhila- 
rating speed of forty miles per hour, several en- 
gineers were heard to express regret that Eng- 
land, in the matter of electric traction on main 
lines, was behind the agricultural districts of 
northern Italy.” 


THE THIRD-RAIL SYSTEM. 


It was on journeying from Porto Ceresio and 
Varese that the party had an opportunity of ex- 
amining one of the largest experimental third- 





END VIEW OF ELECTRIC TRAIN, SHOWING THIRD-RAIL SYSTEM. 
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rail systems ever constructea,—7.e., the Milan- 
Varese electric railway. Mr. Page gives the 
following account of it : 
yy a i 2 » 2 ‘ 
“The Mediterranean Railway Company 1s 
equipping electrically the whole of the line from 


Milan to Gallarate, and thence to Varese, Porto 


Ceresio, Laveno, and Arona. This railway is a 
good example of a line with a large traffic worked 
electrically on the third-rail principle, which is 
the rival system to that of Valtellina. Its total 
length is eighty-one miles, and for the whole 
distance it is of single track, except the length 
from Milan to Gallarate, which is of double track. 
The section from Milan to Varese was opened 
for electric traction in November, 1901, and in 
Juné, 1902, it was extended to Porto Ceresio. 

‘A high rate of speed was maintained by the 
train, occasionally averaging, on the level, a full 
sixty-five miles an hour. 

“The wires of all the lines are supported by 
porcelain insulators fixed to wooden poles 131 
feet apart. On some sections, however, there is 
an iron pole every 324 feet. The third rail is 
placed laterally to the track, and is supported at 
every 13 feet by artificial granite insulators on 
cast-iron foundation brackets, fixed to the sleep- 
ers. The rails are bound together by means of 
flexible copper connections having a section of 
8 inches. 

“The motor cars weigh 40 tons unloaded, and 
the trailers 25 tons, and can accommodate 76 
passengers. Kach motor car is driven by four 
150-horse-power motors, each motor weighing 2.5 
tons. The goods traffic is to be hauled by elec- 
tric locomotives. Every electric car is provided 
with a hand brake and a compressed-air brake, 
for which, and for the air necessary for the 
whistle, an electric compressor of 4 horse-power 
is placed under the frame. The current is taken 
from the third rail by means of four shoes placed 
at the four ends of each electric car. The shoes 
are supported by an iron angle fixed to the 
journal boxes of the trucks.” : 





THE BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF A CHURCH. 


| Seer many years, the administration of St. 
George’s Parish, in New York City, has 
been the wonder and admiration of all who were 
at all familiar with the activities of that vast en- 
terprise. In the July number of //arper’s, Mr. 
David Graham Phillips explains some of the 
working principles on which the business side of 
this great church organization is conducted, and, 
in short, describes for us the every-day running 
of the “plant,” just as he might describe the 
work of a great railroad corporation. 
The rector of St. George’s, Dr. Rainsford, has 
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hecome widely known as the pioneer of modern 
church methods on New York’s East Side. In 
the last Year Book of St. George’s, Dr. Rains 
ford asks for an endowment of a million dollars. 
stating that he needs at least forty thousand dol 
lars a year in addition to what he can collect 
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REV. W. 8S. RAINSFORD, D.D. 


(Rector of St. George’s Church, New York City.) 


from his congregation for maintaining “our 
church and extensive plant.” Mr. Phillips shows 
from the financial statements of the church that 
in the twenty years since Dr. Rainsford reorgan- 
ized St. George’s it has spent two and a quarter 
dollars,—at least four-fifths of it upon 
Last year, the church spent about 


million 
the “plant.” 


ninetv-seven thousand dollars, or the income of 


two and a half millions at 4 per cent. ; almost 
all of this went into the © plant.” These figures, 
of course, make no account of the free labor of 
more than two hundred workers, who constitute 
what may be called the minor superintendence. 


HOW THE LAY WORKERS ARE MADE TO WORK. 


Dr. Rainsford superintends, not only a staff 
of assistant clergymen, who devote themselves 
almost altogether to spiritual and religious work, 
but also a great organization which is carried 
on almost exclusively by laymen connected with 
the church. ‘His wardens are an executive 
committee, his vestrymen are a board of direc 
tors, his regular lay assistants are division super- 
intendents, and his workers are the skilled labor. 
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Affairs once regarded as purely secular absorb 
most of their time and thought.” The signifi- 
cance of the work at St. George’s, and the real 
explanation of its remarkable growth in twenty 
years from a membership of a few hundreds to 
one of more than eight thousand, lies very largely 
in the organization of these lay members. Mr. 
Phillips declares: «It is more than a church ; 
it is more than a ‘plant ;’ it is a complete society, 
a complete social organization in itself, a sort 
of model community, founded upon an idea 
which lies at the basis of the activities of all the 
great New York churches, uptown and down, 
nowadays.” 

“The St. George’s conception of universal 
brotherhood, the conception of all these church 
model communities, has been and is that every 
human being, regardless of surface differences, 
is endowed with a double capacity that is not 
affected by the law of inequalities,—the capacity 
to give, the capacity to receive. St. George’s 
recognizes that the passion for progress is as 
universal as its need. It has not collected alms 
from the rich ; it has not patronized the poor ; 
it has organized rich and poor, educated and un- 
educated, fashionable and ragged, foreigner and 
native, for mutual help, for team-work. 

“This view-point, for theory and practice, is 
important ; it defines the chasm between these 
democratic church plants and the aristocratic 
church plants of Europe. and of America also,— 
for, unfortunately, America too has aristocratic 
church plants, imitated from Europe, where the 
caste curse is at least explicable, and perhaps 
not wholly inexcusable. 


WIDE RANGE OF ACTIVITIES. 


“The entire membership of St. George’s is 
organized into sub-associations for the develop- 
ment of intelligence, skill, and character. Some 
are nominally teachers ; others are nominally 
pupils ; but all are, in fact, at school to each 
other day after day, evening after evening. 
Singing, sewing, acting, tailoring, manual train- 
ing, shooting, kindergarten work, social enter- 
taining, housekeeping, plumbing, carpentry, 
gymnastics, wood-working, cooking, the care of 
babies, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, de- 
bating and public speaking, basket-weaving,— 
these and many other activities are engaging 
the energy and enthusiasm of the eight thousand 
members of the church in their capacity as 
members of the church plant.” 

Mr. Phillips emphasizes the fact that there is 
no side of life upon which St. George’s does not 
seek to touch. 

«Are you out of work ? 
ployment Bureau. Are you sick ? 


There is its EKm- 
There is its 
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Medical Department and Infirmary. Do you 
need a lift over an impossible place in the road ? 
There is its Relief Department. Do you wish 
to improve your mind? Library, reading-room, 
lectures, debating society. Is it the physical 
that you seek ? Gymnasiums, military drills, 
baths, addresses on health and sanitation. Do 
you wish to learn atrade? Manual and indus- 
trial training for both sexes. Housekeeping, 
cooking, sewing, the care of home and family ? 
You need look no farther. Are you in search 
of amusement? Billiards, chess, cards, in the 
Men’s Club; dancing, receptions, teas, fairs, 
plays, germans, parlor games. Do you wish 
merely to sit quietly and reflect? St. George’s 
Church, large and calm and thought-inspiring, 
always open, that the wayfarer may enter and 
sit and remain as long as he wishes.” 


SOCIAL INTERESTS. 


Undoubtedly the most interesting thing about 
St. Georzve’s, from a secular poingf of view, is 
the social life of the church. The general con- 
ditions are summarized by Mr. Phillips as fol- 
lows : 

«The general superintendent permits no one 
to be negligent, no one to be lost sight of. About 
six hundred of his subordinates live in private 


residences,—the rich, who perhaps most of all 
need the benefits that come from working in 


and for the plant. About a thousand live in 
apartments and hotels,—the well-to-do, who must 
be kept in line for what they can do and for 
their own sakes. Another thousand live in 
hoarding-houses,—the young fellows and young 
girls who are working, and are presently to set 
up housekeeping as men and women of families. 
The rest,—about five thousand five hundred,— 
live in tenements, and, like the others, they must 
be carefully looked after. The general superin- 
tendent not only goes himself, not only sends 
his immediate staff, not only sends his volunteer 
regular workers ; he also sends these eight thou- 
sand to call on each other, to keep track of each 
other, to keep each other up to the mark, that 
they may benefit the plant and be benefited by 
it. He goes and sends his men and women, his 
boys and girls, out, always out, after those who 
are falling away, after new men and new women, 
new boys and new girls. New York is a madly 
busy, an incessantly changing, city,—there are 
on the average three thousand changes of ad- 
dress in St. George’s membership annually. It 
is a tremendous task just to keep together the 
organization, to prevent enthusiasm from flag- 
ving, to make good inevitable losses, and to show 
an advance each year. And it is inspiring to 
note that St. George’s and its like prosper and 


grow where plants based upon patronizing and 
pauperization shrink and wither.” 

Mr. Phillips states the problem thus : 

“The abysmal craving of New York,— West 
Side and East Side, hotel and apartment, board- 
ing-house and flat,—is for friends, for sympathy, 
for the gayety and intimacy of the private circle, 
for social life, such as people can have in other 
cities, in the towns, in the country even.” 

St. George’s seeks to respond to this craving. 
“It gives the older people a chance to smile, the 
younger people a chance to court, all a chance to 
work in the sunshine of fellowship.” 


SUMMER HINTS TO STAR-GAZERS. 


I has long been the custom of that excellent 
little magazine Popular Astronomy, pub- 
lished at the Goodsell Observatory of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., to publish advance 
notes on the positions and relative brilliancy of 
the planets for the ensuing month or months, 
accompanied by a map of the heavens. In pur- 
suance of this plan, the current number contains 
an installment of these “« Planet Notes” for July 
and August. 

The compiler of this forecast, Prof. H. C. 
Wilson, states that Mercury will be visible as 
morning star during the first few days of 
July, and will be invisible during the remainder 
of the two months. The planet will be at 
superior injunction on July 26. In coming out 
from behind the sun in August, Mercury will 
come into conjunction with Venus on August 
28, but the two planets will be about six de- 
grees apart in declination, and both will be too 
near the sun to be readily seen. 

Venus will be at greatest elongation east 
from the sun, 45° 30’, on the evening of July 9. 
A number of fairly good views of the gibbous 
disk of Venus have been obtained during May 
with the 16-inch telescope of Goodsell Observa- 
tory, but on no occasion have any definite mark- 
ings been detected on the face of the planet. 
During August, Venus will move rapidly in to- 
ward the line joining earth and sun. Her great- 
est brilliancy will be attained August 12, when 
the illuminated crescent will cover only one- 
quarter of the apparent diameter of the disk. 
On July 5, Venus will pass quite close to the 
star Regulus (a Leonis), so that there will then 
be a splendid opportunity to compare the bright- 
ness of the most brilliant planet with that of a 
first magnitude star. The magnitude of Regulus is 
1,36, according to the Harvard photometric scale. 

Mars will be at quadrature, 90 degrees east 
from the sun July 6, and so will be visible in 
the early evening during these months. His 
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course will be southeastward, through Virgo into 
Libra, passing Spica (a Virginis) on the morn- 
ing of July 23. In recent views of the planet, 
the disk of Mars has seemed to have more than 
its usual proportion of the large orange-colored 
areas, very little of the gray or blue areas being 
in evidence. The north polar cap has been quite 
distinct and rather small. The south polar cap 
is at present turned away from us. 

Jupiter is now morning star, seen toward the 
southeast. In August, the planet will rise be- 
fore 9 o’clock, so that it may be observed well 
at midnight. 

Saturn will be at opposition July 30, and so 
may be seen toward the south near midnight. 


There are no very bright stars in the vicinity of 
the planet, so that it is very easily recognized 
by its brightness as well as by its golden color. 

Uranus passes opposition in June, and so will 
be visible in the early evening during July and 
August. One must know just where to look 
for this planet with a telescope, since it is not 
visible to the unaided eye, but it is easily recog- 
nized by its dull greenish-hued disk, as seen in 
a telescope of moderate power. It is situated in 
a region devoid of bright stars, about midway 
between the bright stars of the constellations 
Scorpio and Sagittarius. 

Neptune passes conjunction June 25, and will 
therefore not be visible during the summer. 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

N the July number of the Century is begun the 
] publication of a series of letters written by Sir 
Walter Scott to Mary Anne Watts Hughes, the wife of 
Dr. Hughes, Canon of St. Paul’s, and grandmother of 
Thomas Hughes, author of the ‘Tom Brown” books. 
This correspondence seems to have begun as early as 
1808, but the letters were not regularly preserved until 
1821. It is surmised by Mr. William H. Hughes, a sur- 
viving grandson of Mrs. Hughes, that it was about this 
time that Mrs. Hughes began to suspect Sir Walter 
Scott’s authorship of the famous novels, and perceived 
for the first time that her correspondence would some 
day be of interest to the world at large. For ten years 
from that date, the letters were religiously preserved. 
The period that is covered by this correspondence is 
perhaps the most interesting period of Sir Walter 
Scott’s life, at the time when he was at the zenith of 
his powers and fame. In the first installment of the 
correspondence, which is given in this number of the 
Century, there are several references to points of liter- 
ary interest, and especially several sly allusions to 
passages in ‘“‘ Kenilworth” and other tales, the author- 
ship of which had not at that time been revealed. 


KHAMMURABI, THE BABYLONIAN LAWGIVER. 
Dr. William Hayes Ward contributes an interesting 


study of Khammurabi, the founder of Babylon, whose 
code of laws is reviewed in the June number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Khammurabi reigned in Babylon 
about 2250 B.c., and nothing is known of Babylon be- 


fore his time. Dr. Ward declares that ‘the stone 
monument found by De Morgan in Susa is the most 
important document for the history of civilization that 
has been discovered in many years. It carries back the 
history of law for a thousand years or more. It tells 
us how strong was the sense of justice at a period which 
we have been too ready to regard as wholly barbaric.” 
Dr. Ward also highly commends the speed with which 
this great inscription has been given to the world. 
Within less than a year after it was found, the text 
and translation were published in a magnificent volume 
by Pére Scheil, one of the best Assyrian scholars living. 
In the fourth paper on ‘“‘ Modern Musical Celebrities,” 
contributed to this number of the Century by Hermann 
Klein, the writer tells how he made the De Reszkes 
familiar with the story of ‘‘Die Meistersinger.” This 
was in 1888, and the De Reszkes proceeded at once, 
after a visit to Baireuth, to study ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” 
for the following season. Since then, Edouard de 
Reszke, in the character of Hans Sachs, has won the 
admiration of opera-lovers on two continents. 


ANOTHER STUDY OF WESLEY. 


The first portion of an elaborate study of John Wesley, 
by Prof. C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University, is 
published in this number of the Century. Wesley’s 
Georgia mission is pronounced a failure in some respects, 
but Professor Winchester notes the influence on Wesley 
of a number of Moravians who had accepted Ogle- 
thorpe’s invitation to settle in his newcolony. In these 
Moravians, Wesley seemed to see a new type of religion, 
and on his voyage home he writes in his journal the 
bitter words quoted in the June number of the 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS by Dr. Buckley: “I, who went 
to America to convert others, was never converted my- 
self.” Wesley’s personal experiences following his 
return from the Georgia mission determined all his 
subsequent life and work. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
N the July number of Harper’s, Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
of Harvard, writing on the subject of ‘‘ Plant and 
Animal Intelligence,” declares his belief that not only is 
the animal series, from the lowest to the highest forms, 
in some measure influenced by intelligence, but that the 
old views as to the strong demarcation between plants 
and animals must be revised, that there is reason to 
conclude that plants are derived from the same prim- 
itive stock as animals, and that hence we aré in no con- 
dition to say that intelligence cannot exist but among 
men. ‘In: fact, all that we can discern supports the 
view that throughout the organic realm the intelligence 
that finds its fullest expression in man is everywhere at 
work.” 

Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, writing on ‘The Survival of 
Human Personality,” declares that while we may 
never be able to demonstrate to a certainty the sur- 
vival of human personality after death, science has 
absolutely no quarrel with religion in the matter, and 
will not consent to be set off against faith as altogether 
antipodal. ‘The true scientist is preéminently a man 
of faith and a poet besides, and in his own personality 
he discovers the proof of its immortal destiny.” 

“Navigation Above the Clouds” is the title of an in- 
teresting article by Ernest C. Rost about the highest 
lake in the world on which there is navigation,—namely, 
Lake Titicaca, 12,540 feet above sea level, or almost two 
and one-half miles in a perpendicular line. This lake 
is reached by a railroad from Mollendo, a coast town of 
Peru, 327 miles in length, and constructed thirty years 
ago under the American railroad man, Henry Meiggs. 


OLD-TIME WHALING VOYAGES. 


“The Log of the Bark Emily” is edited by Mr. John 
R. Spears, and gives a good idea of the conditions in 
the American whaling trade in the years 1857-60. This 
three and one-half years’ cruise of the Emily from New 
Bedford produced not far from $43,000 in oil, not count- 
ing a portion that was sold on the coast of South 
America. Mr. Spears calculates that the men should 
have received $215 each for the cruise. From this they 
had to pay for the clothes they bought from the cap- 
tain, or what was called the “slop bill.” This amounted 
to about $25a year. The captain of the ship, with his 
“lay” of 6 per cent., should have had $2,580, or $64 a 
month for the three years and six months. The own- 
er’s share of the oil was two-thirds,—or, say, $28,000,— 
but he paid all the expenses of the outfit. Mr. Spears 
thinks it a fair surmise to say that he cleared $6,000 a 
year for the use of the ship, although the vessel was 
worth, perhaps, no more than half of a year’s income. 
The whaler-owner had to take the risk of the ship mak- 
ing or losing voyage. 

In another department, we have quoted at some 
length from the article by Dr. David Graham Phillips 
on ‘‘The Business Organization of a Church.” 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


“EN. JOHN B. GORDON’S vivid account of the 
battle of Gettysburg in the July number of 
Scribner’s marks the fortieth anniversary of that great 
contest. Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
General Gordon’s paper is his personal explanation of 
how the Confederates failed to seize Cemetery Ridge on 
the evening of the first day’s battle, when the Federal 
troops were driven from the field. It was General 
Gordon himself who begged from the Confederate com- 
manders the opportunity to occupy the position, but 
was prevented by superior orders. Pickett’s charge on 
the third day has been many times described, but never 
before has so stirring and eloquent an account been 
given from the Confederate side. It is General Gordon’s 
belief that had Lee’s orders been promptly and cordially 
executed, the Union army would have been defeated. 

The Canadian artist, Arthur Heming, describes and 
illustrates the life of ‘‘The Canadian Rivermen.” His 
pictures show these adventurers shooting rapids and 
riding slides. 

THE MOST ANCIENT OF LIVING TREES. 

“The Cedars of Lebanon,” famous for thousands of 
years, and now surviving in a remnant of about four 
hundred trees, are described by Mr. Lewis Gaston 
Leary. These trees, Mr. Leary says, are not the largest 
of the members of the tree family, though some of the 
trunks measure over forty feet around. Their beauty 
lies in the wide-spreading limbs, which often cover a 
circle two or three hundred feet in circumference. The 
vitality of the cedar is remarkable. A dead tree is 


never seen, except where lightning or the axe has been . 


The cedars are also remarkable for their slow 
growth. A little sprout, hardly waist-high, may be 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years old. Mr. Leary says that 
by the aid of the microscope he has counted more than 
seven hundred rings on a bough only thirty inches in 
diameter. Some experts have come to the conclusion 
that some of these trees must be more than a thousand 
years old. One or two of the group may have been 
young trees when Hiram began cutting for the temple 
at Jerusalem. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT UNDER OUR WAR DEPARTMENT. 


at work. 


In an article on ‘The War Department Administra- 
tion of Civil Government,” Mr. Charles E. Magoon, of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, tells how the government 
planned and formulated by Secretary Root gave to the 
Philippine Islands the guarantees of liberty enjoyed by 
the people of the United States. Under that govern- 
ment, municipal and provincial officials were elected by 
popular vote, a native constabulary was organized, the 
people resumed their former customary vocations under 
the protection of law, social order was restored, a body 
of laws enacted, public revenues collected and expended, 
tariff measures adopted, millions of dollars expended in 
all needed public improvements, a system of free public 
schoofs established, and a comprehensive civil-service 
law enacted and enforced. 

M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
NDER the title ‘‘ Philadelphia : Corrupt and Con- 
U tented,” Mr. Lincoln Steffens makes, in the July 
McClure’s, ascathing exposure of boss rule in the Quaker 
City for the past generation, concluding, however, with 
a commendation of the present mayor, the Hon. John 
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Weaver, who is described as the hope of Philadelphia ; 
but with this parting shot at the Philadelphia voter, 
who has complacently submitted to all manner of fraud 
and injustice in the past: “It looks as if the Philadel- 
phians were right about Mr. Weaver, but what if they 
are? Think of a city putting its whole faith in one 
man, in the hope that John Weaver, an Englishman by 
birth, will give them good government! And why 
should he do that? Why should he serve the people and 
not the ring? The ring can make or break him ; the 
people of Philadelphia can neither reward nor punish 
him. For even if he restores to them their ballots and 
proves himself a good mayor, he cannot succeed him- 
self ; the good charter forbids.” 

In this number, the first series of nine articles which 
make up Part I. of Miss Tarbell’s ‘History of the 
Standard Oil Company” is concluded. In this series, 
a period of ten years, 1872 to 1882, has been covered, 
during which time the Standard Oil Trust, with a cap- 
ital of $70,000,000, was developed from the Standard Oil 
Company, with a capital of $1,000,000. The second part 
of this history will begin in the coming fall, and will 
carry the narrative down to the present time. The 
editor promises that in dramatic interest, in its direct 
bearing on vital public questions of the day, this sec- 
ond series will equal, if it does not excel, the one now 
closed. It will treat of such topics as criminal under- 
selling, the right of unlimited competition, and the 
price of oil. 

SNAKE FALLACIES. 

“The Story of the Snake,” by A. W. Rolker, is really 
a collection of interesting stories of many species of the 
snake family. Some of the old misconceptions regard- 
ing the lives of snakes are knocked in the head by Mr. 
Rolker’s article. He tells us, for example, that the 
setting of the sun has nothing to do with the death of 
a snake. When a snake is decapitated, it is dead at 
once. The tail will remain sensitive and wili wriggle 
for several hours after death, but the movement is 
purely spasmodic, and ceases in time without reference 
to the position of the sun. Another popular fallacy 
that this article explodes is that a rattlesnake will com- 
mit suicide, when hopelessly cornered, by sinking its 
own fangs into its sides. No poisonous snake is suscep- 
tible to the poison of its own kind. Again, it has often 
been said that a black snake will open its mouth to 
swallow its young in time of danger. It is a fact that 
the black snake does swallow its young when threatened, 
but we are told that there is no record that the little 
ones ever see daylight again. In fact, the mother snake 
has been convicted of the worst form of cannibalism. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


iy the ‘Captains of Industry” series, Mr. James 

Stillman, the president of the National City Bank 
of New York City,—the greatest bank in America,—is 
the subject of a sketch contributed to the July Cosmo- 
politan by Mr. Edwin Lefévre. Mr. Stillman was 
born in Texas, the son of a Connecticut-born cotton 
merchant. He is now fifty-two years old, and for the 
past twelve years has been president of the National 
City Bank, which he has built up to its present  pros- 
perous condition. He is described as a man of imagi- 
nation, possessing a cold, analytical mind, joined to a 
rapidity of intuition that is almost feminine. Mr. 
Stillman has vast and varied interests in railroads and 
realty, in mines and in timber. 

















——— 


COOPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 

An experiment in coéperative housekeeping, in which 
two families participated, is described by Martha Mar- 
tin. These two families were neighbors in a New York 
City apartment. Hach family was keeping a maid for 
cooking and general housework, and, in addition, had 
a woman to come in once a week to do the laundry 
work. It was agreed to combine the machinery or ap- 
pliances of the kitchen and to reduce the working 
force. This was done by dispensing with the laun- 
dresses. One kitchen was used solely for cooking pur- 
poses, while the other was made the common laundry. 
One of the maids became cook for the combined house- 
hold, and the other did the laundry work for the two 
families and waited on the table, besides helping the 
cook wash the dinner dishes in the evening. It was 
found that whereas each family had formerly spent 
about eight dollars a month for light and fuel, for the 
combined households the bill was about ten dollars, a 
saving of about six dollars a month. For service, each 
family had spent sixteen dollars a month for general 
housemaid and eight dollars for laundress. By dis- 
pensing with the laundresses, each saved eight dollars, 
making a total saving of sixteen dollars a month on 
this item. When alone, each family had spent about 
sixteen dollars a month for meat. For the larger fam- 
ily, only eighteen dollars was required. Each family 
had been spending about thirty-five dollars a month 
for groceries, and on this item there was a saving of 
about thirty dollars, for bills under the new arrange- 
ment were only about forty dollars per month. It 
should be said, however, that each of these families 
consisted of only two persons. 

KING MENELEK OF ABYSSINIA. 

In a character sketch of King Menelek of Abyssinia, 
Mr. W. T. Stead says that Menelek’s personal authority 
is the only bond that unites the Abyssinian Kingdom, 
and he asserts it constantly, in small matters and in 
great. If a chief displeases him, he calls him to the 
palace and administers with his own hand a severe 
beating. He roams at all hours of the night through 
the streets of his capital, and with the aid of a power- 
ful field glass keeps watch upon his subjects and his 
courtiers. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a capital essay by Edmund Gosse on ‘ The 
Kthics of Biography ;” an illustrated article by Waldon 
Fawcett on “Suburban Life in America ;” a descrip- 
tion of the World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1904 by Fred- 
eric C. Howe, and an illustrated paper by Madge Ken- 
dal on ‘‘ The Leisured Public and the Stage.” Lavinia 
Hart contributes an essay on ‘‘ What Love Is,” and in a 
series of ‘Old Love Storfes Retold,” Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne tells the story of Shelley and Mary Godwin. 
This month’s installment of ‘‘ Mankind in the Making,” 
by Herbert George Wells, is concerned with the higher 
education. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

N the opening article of the July Munsey’s, Mr. Har- 
vey Sutherland describes some of ‘‘ The Gardens of 

the Rich,” showing how American millionaires have 
created great country-places, decorated in the landscape 
gardener’s finest art. Preéminent among these country- 
places, of course, is Mr. George W. Vanderbilt’s ‘ Bilt- 
more,” near Asheville, N. C. The parks and villas of a 
different type are also described,—for example, the Ital- 
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ian garden of the Hollis Hunnewellvstate, in Wellesley, 
Mass. This writer voices a criticism that is frequently 
made of these magnificent estates,—that they are in 
places too remote and inaccessible for the general pub- 
lic to inspect them, and are too often screened off from 
the public, whereas in England, as a rule, the people 
are invited to look in upon and enter these private parks. 

A few of ‘The Men About the President,”—that is, 
those officeholders and private citizens whom President 
Roosevelt most frequently calls into consultation,—are 
sketched in a brief article by Mr. Day Allen Willey. 
Besides Messrs. Hay, Knox, and Payne, of the Cabinet, 
Senator Lodge, ‘‘ Uncle Joe” Cannon, and Gen. Leonard 
Wood, there are numbered among President Roosevelt’s 
advisers such men as President Butler, of Columbia 
University, and Mr. George W. Perkins, of the firm of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. 

‘FOREST RESERVES” WITHOUT TREES. 

“Our National Forest Reserves” form the subject of 
a timely article by Mr. S. Russell Wright. It will sur- 
prise many Eastern readers to learn that most of the 
so-called forest reserves in the far West are not only 
mountainous and hilly, but actually treeless. One may 
ride for miles through these reserves, seeing only 
dwarf cedars, scrub oak, and stunted juniper, where 
nature has been kind enough to furnish even these 
poor specimens of forest growth. Within the limits of 
these reserves there are many dry river-beds, and up 
and down the cations can be found the bleached skele- 
tons of cattle who have died for want of water. That 
much can be done, however, merely through saving 
the natural vegetation of these arid regions, has been 
proved in the case of the San Francisco Reservation, in 
Arizona, which has changed the whole character of the 

valley about Phoenix. Not many years ago, this was a 
barren desert ; now it is actually fertile, and supports 
a prosperous community. 

A RISING AMERICAN SCULPTOR. 

Mr. Charles Hall Garrett contributes a sketch of 
Henry Merwin Shrady, the self-taught young sculptor, 
who has won the competition for the quarter-million- 
dollar Grant monument to be erected in Washington. 
Three years ago, Mr. Shrady was an employee of a 
match company. On his way home from work, after- 
noons, he used to stop before a fancier’s window and 
make sketches in a note-book of the dogs and cats he 
saw there. He painted a portrait of a fox terrier that 
he owned, and his wife, without his knowledge, offered 
it to an exhibition of the National Academy of Design. 
Mr. Shrady, when he went to the exhibition, was sur- 
prised to see it there, and to learn that it had been sold 
for fifty dollars. Mr. Shrady’s next undertaking was to 
model the group known as ‘“ Artillery Going Into Ac- 
tion.” A photograph of this work caught the eye of a 
representative of a New York silver house dealing in 
Russian bronzes, who called on Mr. Shrady and sug- 
gested that he should devote himself to modeling minia- 
ture statues. T'wo small Russian bronzes, one a moose 
and the other a buffalo, attracted the attention of Karl 
Bitter, who induced Mr. Shrady to enlarge them for the 
Pan-American Exhibition in Buffalo. All this work 
was successful, and won immediate recognition. Mr. 
Shrady is particularly strong in his knowledge of ani- 
mals, for he made a special study of biology, and spent 
much time at the Zoédlogical Gardens at Bronx Park. 
His studies and sketches are principally of moose and 
buffaloes. 
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FRANK .LESLIE’S MONTHLY. 


N the July number of Frank Leslie’s, Mr. William 
I Thorp tells the story of the expedition of M. 
Eugene André through the heart of Venezuela. As a 
voyage of scientific discovery, this expedition, which 
cost the lives of six men, was practically fruitless, ex- 
cepting that M. André got some geographical knowl- 
edge. André had hoped to reach the summit of Mount 
Améha, but on the second day of the ascent the climbers 
were brought face to face with a sheer wall of granite 
that was absolutely insurmountable. Early in the 
expedition, André had made valuable collections of un- 
known and very rare specimens, but these were lost: in 
the river rapids, and with them the clothing, cooking 
utensils, tools, provisiors, and everything of use to the 
expedition. It was only after a series of almost un- 
endurable hardships that the party finally got back to 
civilization. 

A FRONTIER COURT. 

‘A Border Judge and His Court” is the title of an 
article in which Mr. John M. Oskison tells some of the 
experiences of Judge Isaac C. Parker, United States 
District Judge for the Western District of Arkansas 
from 1875 to 1896. During this time, Judge Parker sen- 
tenced to death 172 criminals, 88 of whom were hanged. 
His district covered 74,000 square miles of the most law- 
less territory of the United States. His court had juris- 
diction over all the whites in the Indian Territory, and 
Judge Parker deliberately set himself the task of check- 
ing crime in that lawless region. During his term of 
office, 65 of his deputies were killed in fights with law- 
breakers. In the first term of court in which Judge 
Parker presided, 18 murder cases came before him, and 
15 convictions were secured. 

At the next term, six men of the eleven arraigned were 
convicted of murder. Of the 91 criminal cases tried at 
that term, there were 48 convictions for larceny, prin- 
cipally horse-stealing ; six for murder, six for assault, 
six for whiskey-selling in violation of the law, and 
eleven for various other offenses, including one convic- 
tion for manslaughter. All of these cases came from 
the Indian Territory, with a total population, at that 
date, of 60,000, including at least 40,000 Indians over 
whom the court had no jurisdiction except where one 
of the parties concerned was white. The work of those 
two terms of court is a fair sample of the stern duties 
that Judge Parker was called upon to perform during 
his twenty-one years of service. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


contributed to the World’s Work for July, Mr. A. 
L. Noyes touches on the very interesting question, Is 


- a brief article on summer financial conditions, 


our movement of prosperity at an end? Mr. Noyes re- 
calls the fact that on most previous occasions when 
there has been a financial reaction in this country, it 
has found the country’s trade and industry in an 
inflated and more or less disorganized condition. But 
it is noticeable that at the present time there has been 
no sudden shrinkage in consuming power and demand 
such as has almost always attended such reactions in 
the past. On the contrary, the report from the iron and 
mining trades is that the demand is continuing strong, 
and that production is able to do little more than keep 
pace with it. It is not unreasonable to look for some 
readjustment of prices, especially in the case of building 
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materials, but there is at present little sign of change 
in that direction. 

Mr. Norman Duncan contributes a spirited account 
of “The Codfishers of Newfoundland,” who, out of the 
total male population of one hundred thousand, number 
about fifty-five thousand men and boys. But it is not 
strange that so large a proportion of the population 
make their living ‘on the sea, as there is nothing else 
for them to do. On some stretches of the coast, Mr. 
Duncan informs us, potatoes are grown in imported 
English soil. Most gardens and some graveyards are 
made of earth scraped from the hollows of the hills. In 
this country, four hundred and nineteen bushels of 
wheat are grown in a single year, and the production of 
beef cattle is insignificant as compared with the produc- 
tion of babies; so that the people who are born and 
grow up on this bit of rock-bound coast have fished dur- 
ing all the four hundred years since the island was first 
settled. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST TYPHOID FEVER. 


Dr. James C. Bayles shows some of the ways by 
which individual cases of typhoid fever occur, and 
suggests methods of prevention. He arrives at the 
rather disheartening conclusion that to secure even 
measurable immunity from typhoid infection, one must 
exercise an impossible vigilance. He shows, on the 
other hand, that there are practicable and effective pre- 
cautions which can be taken by any community, and 
that when dealt with in this way typhoid is found to 
be one of the most readily controllable and preventible 
of diseases. He urges cities and towns in which there 
is a steadily increasing prevalence of typhoid fever not 
to postpone measures of safety until after the calamity 
of epidemic has overtaken them. Questions of water- 
supply, milk, sea foods, flies, and digital infection are 
all discussed, and their relations to the general problem 
pointed out. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. A. B. Lueder, the young American engineer who 
superintended the building of the bridges in Uganda, 
as also described in this number of the REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS, relates his experiences in an illustrated ar- 
ticle; Mr. W. M. Ivins, Jr., writes on ‘‘ Russia and the 
Nations ;” ‘‘The Day’s Work of a Librarian” is de- 
scribed by Adele Marie Shaw, and Dr. Richard Gottheil 
gives ‘‘ A Glimpse Into the Jewish World.” 

Mr. George Iles sets forth the advantages of the slow- 
burning construction for factory buildings. Contrary 
to the popular belief, he states that this form of con- 
struction, so far from being of undue cost, is usually 
less expensive in execution than inferior types. The 
case of Paterson, N. J., is cited, where the great fire of 


_last year raged until it reached the factory belt, where 


the flames were successfully withstood because every 
factory had an independent water-supply. 

In another department, we have quoted from the ar- 
ticle on ‘‘A Farmers’ Trust,” by Mr. H. A. Wood. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE July number of the Atlantic is largely made 

up of contributions from Pacific coast writers, 
although the subjects of these contributions are by no 
means merely local. The number opens with a paper 
on * The Literary Development of the Pacific Coast,” 
by Mr. Herbert Bashford, followed by a characteris- 
tic criticism of Professor Sargent’s ‘Silva of North 
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America,” by John Muir, written with special refer- 
ence to the trees of the Pacific coast; ‘‘Life at a 
Mountain Observatory” is described by Ethel Fountain 
Hussey ; ‘“‘The Voice of the Scholar” is the subject of 
a contribution by President David Starr Jordan ; Presi- 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler outlines the possibility: of 
‘« A National Type of Culture,” as based on the Ameri- 
can system of public education ; Mr. Bradford Torrey 
contributes an interesting sketch of ‘‘ A Bunch of Texas 
and Arizona Birds.” 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


‘“‘ Principles of Municipal School Administration ” are 
discussed and defined by Prof. William H. Burnham. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the school systems de- 
scribed by Professor Burnham is that of the city of 
Cleveland, which has a history of ten years and has 
been fairly tested. Cleveland’s system is called the 
federal system of school administration, because it has 
some features similar to those of the federal govern- 
ment. The school department is totally distinct from 
the municipal government. It is independent, autono- 
mous, and responsible only to the people. It levies its 
own taxes, subject to the approval of the tax commis- 
sioners, and has sole power in the expenditure of all 
money for school purposes, making its own contracts. 
A school council of seven members is elected by the 
city at large. Each member serves two years and 
receives asalary of two hundred and sixty dollars. The 
special functions of this council are legislative. It 
passes resolutions in regard to levying taxes, the ex- 
penditure of school money, the establishment of schools, 
and the approval of contracts. It frames rules and regu- 
lations governing the schools. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of teachers, fixes their salaries, prescribes their 
duties, and adopts the text-books. A school director is 
elected by the city at large for a term of two years, and 
receives a salary of five thousand dollars. His special 
function is executive ; he executes the laws framed by 
the school council. His functions, however, are con- 
fined to business matters, except that he has the power 
to veto the resolutions of the council. While this di- 
rector has nothing to do with educational matters, it 
is a part of his duty to appoint a superintendent in case 
of vacancy, and he has the power, for sufficient cause, 
to remove the superintendent. This appointment of the 
superintendent is subject to approval and confirmation 
by the council. The superintendent is appointed for an 
indefinite term, and his salary is five thousand dollars. 
He alone is responsible for all educational matters. He 
has full power in the appointment and dismissal of all 
teachers. 

Captain Hanna’s article on “The First Year of Cuban 
Self-Government” has been reviewed in another depart- 
ment. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


ORD COLERIDGE’S article on ‘‘ England’s Colo- 
nial Secretary,” in the North American Review 

for June, was written before Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff 
proposals precipitated the present remarkable crisis in 
British politics. The tone of Lord Coleridge’s paper is 
undisguisedly hostile to Mr. Chamberlain, though it 
opens with an affirmation of the writer’s honest desire 
to do justice to a political opponent, a task which, Lord 
Coleridge says, ‘‘is not made more easy by the fact that 
those who now differ from Mr. Chamberlain once fol- 
lowed and believed in him, and are the subjects of those 
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unrestrained attacks which have always characterized 
his controversial methods.” There is nothing particu- 
larly new in the account that is given of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s early political career, but in view of the develop- 
ment of the last few weeks, the closing paragraph of 
Lord Coleridge’s estimate sounds almost prophetic : 

“His industry, his tenacity, his power of lucid expo- 
sition, his ready and merciless if unconvincing power 
of debate, will always make him the most discussed man 
upon the political stage. The British like the fighting 
animal. But admiration of his powers and not affec- 
tion for the man is the source of his popularity ; and he 
has never cast the deep spell which draws men to those 
who can make great sacrifices to high ideals, and to 
whom success seems to be as nothing compared with 
that faithfulness without which human effort loses half 
its charm.” 

THE NORTHERN SECURITIES DECISION. 


Mr. Carman F. Randolph reviews the recent ‘‘ mer- 
ger” decision of the federal Circuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, concluding that if the Supreme 
Court shall find that the Northern Securities Company 
stands in the same relation to the United States as a 
consolidating corporation created by a State actually 
controlling the railroads in question “it must, with a 
deeper and sounder appreciation of State rights and 
federal limitations, reject the lower court’s conclusions, 
and declare that Congress is powerless to disrupt con- 
solidations, actual or virtual, consummated under 
State law.” 

LATIN-AMERICAN MISGOVERNMENT. 


Replying to a recent article in the North American 
Review by ‘“‘ An American Business Man,” Mr. Marrion 
Wilcox presents a considerable amount of testimony as 
to the general tranquillity and progressiveness of the 
Latin-American republics. Mr. Wilcox quotes the 
statements of the ‘‘ American Business Man” himself in 
the article in question, to show that practically nine- 
tenths of the people of Latin America are worthy of 
respect, since he considers the aristocracy and the 
peasantry both equally free from the worst faults of the 
corresponding classes in Europe. All the trouble in 
those countries seems to have been made by a relatively 
small number of adventurers in control of the political 
The Spaniards of pure blood are—accord- 
ing to ‘An American Business Man”—‘ cultured, 
highly civilized, religious, hospitable, many of them of 
literary attainments and scholarly pursuits. They do 
not take part in politics nor desire positions under the 
government.” As to the peons, laborers, small traders, 
cattlemen, fishermen, woodsmen, mechanics,—or per- 
haps more than 80 per cent. of the total population,— 
they are, as a rule, ‘‘exceedingly simple-minded, hon- 
est, kind-hearted peasants, fairly industrious, and much 
more intelligent than the peonage of most other 
countries. They dread war, take to the woods at the 
slightest intimation of trouble, have nothing to do with 
politics, and pray to be left alone to live in peace. In 
habits, these people are simple ; in manners, polite and 
hospitable, and but little drunkenness and crime are 
foundamongthem. ‘They are the most docile and easily 
managed people in the world.” 

THE ‘‘RACE-SUICIDE” QUESTION AGAIN. 

A writer who signs himself ‘ Paterfamilias” con- 
tributes a paper entitled ‘‘‘ Race Suicide’ and Common 
Sense.” His argument is summed up in the following 
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sentences: ‘‘I do not think that a large population in 
and of itself is a great blessing. In all things in the 
world, Iam concerned more with quality than quantity. 
It is certain that if the President were to have his way, 
and we were to have as many children as he seems to 
think desirable, and they could be brought up to ma- 
turity, the time would soon come when they would 
scarcely have standing-room. The country could not 
support them.” 
THE ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

The Hon. Richard Wayne Parker, of New Jersey, in 
concluding a review of the history of the Alaska bound- 
ary dispute, declares that it isabsolutely plain, from the 
terms of the treaty of 1825 between Russia and England, 
that the whole shore, including the gulfs, bays, and in- 
land seas, was to belong to Russia, down to latitude 
54°40’, and that south of that line they were to belong to 
England; that the word ‘ocean” included all tidal 
estuaries ; that the interior boundary line was to be a 
line of mountains on the continent, inside of the “sinu- 
osities of the shore,” unless the range of mountains 
were more than ten leagues therefrom, when a line at 
that distance from these sinuosities should be the bound- 
ary. The well-defined point where the line was to begin 
was fixed by the survey at that exact distance from the 
head of the next nearest bay or inlet, and far within 
any Canadian line fixed by the projections of the conti- 
nent. Moreover, this construction of the treaty is so 
absolutely confirmed by admissions of ownership that 
there can be no dispute as to the meaning of the instru- 
ment. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Prof. W. North Rice writes on “The Wesley Bicen- 
tennial ;” Mr. Frederic Harrison on ‘‘Tennyson: A 
New Estimate ;” the Hon. T. W. Russell, M.P., ‘‘ Notes 
on the Irish Land Bill ;” Mr. Sydney Brooks on “ Poli- 
tics in England,” and the Hon. Joseph H. Choate on 
‘The Supreme Court of the United States.” 


THE ARENA. 
RITING in the June Arena on “The Abuses of 
Injunction,” Judge Samuel Seabury, of New 
York City, avers that the injunctions issued during the 
last few years prohibiting the payment of benefit mon- 
eys by labor unions pending a strike, and prohibiting 
workmen from giving food and assistance to their asso- 
ciates during a strike, with others of the same charac. 
ter, violate fundamental rights. ‘‘ Assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that in every instance the workmen 
were engaged in acts in violation of the criminal law, 
these intunctions were unnecessary and unjustifiable. 
If the acts were not criminal, then the theory upon 
which the injunctions were issued is incorrect, and they 
were admittedly without justification. If the acts were 
criminal, the criminal law provides the punishment 
to be imposed and the procedure to be followed. The 
fact is that the only reason for issuing injunctions in 
those cases where the prohibited acts are in violation 
of the criminal law is to dispense with a trial by jury.” 
Judge Seabury’s paper precedes an article by Mr. 
Edward M. Winston in which an attempt is made to 
show that various subtle influences are brought to bear 
upon federal judges the effect of which must be an 
interference with the ends of justice. Mr. Winston does 
not discuss the grosser forms of bribery, but confines 
his comments to the more subtle and pervasive forms, 


such as the conferring of passes by railroad corporations. 
He argues that legislation is indeed in order to define 
this practice so clearly that no judge will take a pass 
who would not take a direct bribe. As to the need of 
such a change, he says: ‘‘ When it is rumored that a 
given judge has spent his vacation in a private car 
belonging to the manager of a railroad which has much 
business in his court, public respect for him and his 
decisions is seriously damaged, whether the statement 
is true or false.” 
MAYOR JOHNSON’S REELECTION. 

Prof. Edward W. Bemis gives an interesting account 
of the recent election at Cleveland, which resulted in giv- 
ing Mayor Tom Johnson a second term of office, and in 
which the street-railway question played an important 
part. In the course of the campaign, Mayor Johnson 
was charged with extravagance and with increasing 
the taxes, and it was admitted that the operating ex- 
penses of the city per capita had been increased under 
his administration ; but it was claimed that when he 
became mayor those expenses were only one-third of 
those of Boston, and two-thirds of those of Cincinnati 
and many other prominent cities. There was a demand 
for larger expenditures for street paving and lighting, 
sewerage, parks, and so forth. It was shown that the 
water department of the city had been taken entirely 
out of politics, and that the efficiency of the entire ad- 
ministration had been greatly increased. The Demo- 
cratic party of the county, which two years ago held 
only one elective office, has now wrested fifty-six offices 
from the Republicans, and Professor Bemis thinks that 
it is likely to secure the few remaining ones next fall. 
Meanwhile, the campaign for equality in taxation and 
for the public ownership and operation of public utili- 
ties on the merit system, under the able leadership of 
Mr. Johnson, is only just begun. 

THE LABORER AND HIS JOB. 

Mr. Walter S. Logan discusses “The Right of the 
Laborer to His Job” under two heads, the moral right 
and the legal right. Asa remedy for the evils of the 
present situation, Mr. Logan suggests the establishment 
of labor courts with jurisdiction to determine differ- 
ences between employers and employees. This would 
take from employers the right to the power arbitrarily 
and without cause or reason to discharge their work- 
men and take away their jobs. Furthermore, Mr. Logan 
would have the state find more jobs for its citizens, 
through the extension of the field of its activities in the 
line of general ownership and operation of public utili- 
ties. If necessary, he would even have the state go into 
the industrial field,—build factories and workshops and 
operate mines and ranches. ‘It must keep on extend- 
ing the sphere of its activities until every man has work 
who wants it.” 

REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE. 

In an article on “‘The Progress of the Campaign for 
Majority Rule,” Mr. George Shibley shows that in the 
States of the West and the middle West the sentiment 
for an improvement in the representative system by 
adding a people’s veto and the direct initiative is rapidly 
becoming unanimous. Several Congressmen are pledged 
to rules of procedure for the optional referendum 
and direct. initiative, and Mr. Shibley thinks that the 
time is ripe for a widespread campaign as to Congress- 
men and Senators. In the States of Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and New York, legislative action is pending 
at the present time. 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Rev. Clyde Elbert Ordway attempts an answer 
to the question ‘“‘ Will the Churches Survive?” Mr. 
J. M. Bicknell discusses ‘‘The Negro Problem ;” Mr. 
B. O. Flower describes the Browning Settlement in 
London ; Mr. E. P. Powell writes on ‘‘ The Insanity of 
the City,” and Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., makes 
some interesting comments on the business of adver- 
tising. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


66 UNTON’S MAGAZINE” for June opens with 

some sensible editorial remarks on the subject 
of ‘The Misuse of Organization.” Writing with refer- 
ence to the recent complicated labor situation in the 
building trades of New York City, the editor says that 
both the unions and the employers’ associations seem to 
have reached a belligerent stage of development. Both 
seem to be inspired by the spirit of antagonism rather 
than by the spirit of codperative helpfulness. As the 
true solution of this difficulty, the editor commends 
the honorable recognition of organization by both 
parties. This, he says, will have to come after a fight ; 
why can it not just as well come before the fight? All 
that is necessary is that the unions abandon their 
policy of persecution and despotism, live up to honestly 
made contracts, practise as well as preach personal 
freedom, make union membership a voluntary act, and 
hold together their organization by the benefits the 
union yields to its members, and not by the persecution 
of non-union laborers. All the presumptions of modern 
society, says this writer, are in favor of labor having 
the utmost freedom of action and organization, if 
it will not violate the spirit of freedom and the rights of 
others in the exercise of its power. 


EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 


Writing on ‘“‘ Our Problem in Porto Rico,” Mr. Charles 
De Garmo states that two things are necessary for the 
redemption of Porto Rico: (1) The creation of an in- 
telligent middle class that can comprehend the meaning 
and value of self-government ; and (2) the differentiation 
of the industries, whereby this intelligent class may 
rise above the peon state in which they are to-day en- 
chained. The first end can only be accomplished by 
education under American direction and with American 
financial support; the second may be brought about 
through free markets and the investment of American 
capital in productive enterprises. At the present time, 
the best that can be done by way of providing teachers 
and schools for the island is to gather sixty thousand of 
the two hundred and fifty thousand children in schools. 
Because of the lack of accommodations, thousands of 
children are deprived of schooling. Yet no other country 
applies to schools so large a part of its total income by 
taxation, more than one-quarter being devoted to this 
purpose. The study of English is eagerly pursued by 
the children, and is desired by the whole population. 
Industrial education is also rapidly springing up, and 
as fast as he can command well-trained teachers, Com- 
missioner Lindsay is putting two teachers in each rural 
school, one to teach in the house and the other out-of- 
doors, the children being divided into two classes, one- 
half working in the house and one-half in the garden ; 
each child spends half his time working with books, 
and the other half with tools, The University of Porto 
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Rico has been authorized by the Legislature, and in- 
struction will be begun in the teachers’ college and the 
departments of agriculture and mechanical arts. It is 
hoped that the United States Congress will provide the 
latter. Here, too, is another opportunity for American 
philantropists to serve their country and the cause of 
civilization. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


HE June number of the Nineteenth Century con- 
tains several significant articles. Separate notice 
is required for papers by Alfred Stead on Russia’s eco- 
nomic conquest of Manchuria, and the trio on imperial 
reciprocity. 
AN INVASION FROM BORDERLAND. 

The region transcendent is much in evidence this 
month. Lord Kelvin’s famous speech on science and 
theism is reproduced in the first person, and by its side 
Mr. Knowles puts Tennyson’s confession: ‘‘ There is a 
something that watches over us; and our individuality 
endures; that’s my faith, and that’s all my faith.” 
Lady Currie gives first-hand evidence of the singular 
fulfillment and non-fulfillment of dreams, suggesting a 
theory of monitions occasionally mixed or misheeded as 
the explanation of abortive warnings. Hermann Lea 
reproduces, in dialect, stories of Wessex witches, witch- 
ery, and witchcraft. 

FREE LIBRARIES AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Mr. Churton Collins declares that the rapid multipli- 
cation of free libraries in Great Britain is, from the 
social point of view, the most important single event of 
our times. Many of them, however, which only cater 
for popular fiction and comic rags, are, he thinks, un- 
mixed evils, but he urges that the libraries should be 
brought in touch with the various forms of secondary 
education known as university extension, Dr. Paton’s 
Reading Circle, and Gilchrist lectures. He suggests 
that the new University of London, which he thinks is 
destined to revolutionize civic education, should under- 
take the occasional inspection of free libraries, help to 
choose the librarians, and generally increase the helpful- 
ness of the libraries. 

AN UNPOPULAR INDUSTRY. 


So Miss Catherine Webb describes domestic service. 
She gives the result of an inquiry instituted by the Wo- 
men’s Industrial Council. One hundred and twenty- 
seven persons sent in answers to their inquiries, from 
which is obtained a very definite confirmation of the 
fact that domestic service is unpopular. The chief 
cause of its unpopularity may be found in the “stigma 
of inferiority, lack of liberty, the intolerable burden of 
personal subservience, and the opening up of pursuits 
which offer the reverse of these things.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. P. T. McGrath explains that Canada objects to 
the suggested treaty between the United States and 
Newfoundland because Canada wishes to absorb New- 
foundland, and with the valuable fisheries thus ac- 
quired, to negotiate better terms for herself with the 
United States. . 

Mr. FE. B. Havell, of the Calcutta School of Art, insists 
that the Taj at Agra is the product of genuine native 
art, and not the work of European architects. He 
urges the study of native art on the ground that India 
is ruled by ideas, 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

HE Contemporary Review for June opens with 

‘* A Vindication of Froude” in regard to the Car- 

lyle controversy by Mr. Ronald McNeill, who carries 

the war into the enemy’s country with a vengeance, 

and it must be admitted makes out a very good defense 

of Froude against Sir James Crichton Browne. Mr. 

McNeill announces that Froude’s family intend to pub- 

lish the full account of his relations with Carlyle and 

his conduct as Carlyle’s literary executor, which Froude 
drew up before his death : 

“The unpublished Froude manuscript contains dis- 
closures of a startling nature. It reveals plainly and 
bluntly what a reader of sympathy and insight may 
have easily read between the lines,;—and many did read 
between the lines,—of Froude’s published narrative as 
to the underlying causes of Carlyle’s conjugal unhappi- 
ness; and it dots the ‘i’s’ and crosses the ‘t’s’ of his 
biographer’s hint that his constitution was such that 
he should have remained unmarried. It also proves, as 
I have already remarked, that within justifiable limits 
Froude, instead of emphasizing and magnifying Car- 
lyle’s faults, actually hid the worst from the public 
view, only telling as much as was absolutely required 
to make the narrative faithful to truth and sincerity.” 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 

Sir George Kekewich, in his paper under this head- 
ing, sums up the supposed gains of the Anglican Church 
as follows: 

‘““What has the Church gained by the promotion of 
this act? She has obtained, it is true, the endowment 
of denominational religious instruction by the state out 
of the rates and taxes. She has gained relief from the 
financial support of the schools, which, indeed, she has 
in a large measure already failed to supply ; and she 
has maintained, in denominational schools, a religious 
test upon the teachers. 

‘“« Against these gains, if they be gains, what loss has 
to be set? Hundreds of clergy, thousands of church- 
men, view the proceedings of their church with grave 
apprehension and deep regret. Some object to the in- 
terference of the County Council ; some are conscious 
that the greed and injustice of the Church must weaken 
her influence on the people, and they resent the finan- 
cial propping by the state of the creed which they re- 
gard as fully capable of holding the field by its own in- 
herent truth. 

“The strength of the Church depends on the people, 
and if the people recognize that her connection with the 
state entails fresh injustice on them, her days as an es- 
tablished church will be surely numbered. 

‘‘She has lost the substance of control and kept the 
shadow. It is impossible to doubt that in the course of 
a very few years there will be such amendments made 
in the act as will cause even theshadow also to disap- 
pear. The sooner that takes place, the better for the 
Church. The longer the present conditions of denomi- 
national education continue, the greater will be her 
weakness.” 

THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM IN GERMANY. 

Mr. J.S. Mann, writing on ‘*‘ Popular Government in 
the German Empire,” lays stress upon the inequalities 
of the electoral system. He shows that while the 
Catholic Center have one member in the Richstag for 
every 14,016 supporters, the Social Democrats have only 
one member for 37,626 supporters. Speaking of the 
prospects of the Social Democrats, he says : 


- 


“The Social Democratic vote has been steadily grow- 
ing since the formation of the empire, and the repre- 
sentatives of the party have increased in thirty-four 
years from 1 to 56. Partly, of course, the vote has been 
increased artificially by running candidates,in every 
constituency, even where they had no possible chance 
of success. At the last election, the party ran candidates 
in 396 constituencies ; on May 8 of this year, the number 
was 385. But the increase is real, nevertheless, and is 
likely to be greater than ever at the coming elections.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


We notice Dr. Dillon’s chronique elsewhere. Emma 
Marie Caillard writes on ‘“‘ The Ethical Individual and 
Immortality,” Mr. L. F. Day on ‘ William Morris and 
His Decorative Art,” and Mr. A. E. Keeton on “ Richard 
Strauss as Man and Musician.” M. Pierre Baudin, 
French ex-minister of public works, contributes a paper 
on ‘The Internal Navigation of France,” but his article 
is too specialized and statistical for notice here. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


I N the Fortnightly Review for June, Mr. A. J. Dawson 
deals with French pretensions in Morocco, as indi- 

cated by a preface written to a recent book by M. 

Etienne, ‘Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies. 


IRISH LANDLORDS REHABILITATED. 


Mr. Michael McDonagh asks, ‘‘ Are the Irish Land- 
lords as Black as They Are Painted?” and answers in 
the negative,—quite truly, no doubt, the vice being in 
landlordism, not in the landlords. 

‘“‘The Irish landlords have not only had to bear much 
undeserved obloquy. They have also been scurvily 
treated by the state to whose blunders in the past most 
of their woes are to be traced. The landlords are called 
‘the English garrison in Ireland.’ England has no lack 
of garrisons in Ireland. She has garrisons among the 
people as well as among the landed gentry. The people 
have supplied her with the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
who so loyally maintain her interests in Ireland, and 
also with those faithful servitors of her imperialistic 
sway—her Irish soldiers and sailors, and her Irish civil 
servants. But England is under obligations to the land- 
lord class for more than their unswerving loyalty to her 
interests in Ireland. Many of the proudest names em- 
blazoned on the empire’s muster-roll of statesmen, ad- 
ministrators, and soldiers are Irish of the landed gentry. 
Some of the most splendid victories of England in arms 
were gained by the military genius of the sons of Irish 
landlords, supported by the bravery and dash of the 
sons of Irish farmers and laborers in the ranks.” 


PUNISHING CHILDREN. 


Mr. Edward Cooper writes on ‘‘The Punishment of 
Children.” He maintains that if you eliminate corporal 
punishment from your weapons you have kept nothing 
for the final conflict. 

‘‘ When you have put whipping aside, effective pun- 
ishment can hardly be said to exist; the guardian is 
helpless before a resolute and reckless child of twelve or 
thirteen, and the child very soon knows it. To send a 
person of this sort to bed, and pull down the blind 
and lock the door, may be a dire penalty for a heinous 
crime,--if your moral authority happens to be sufficient 
to keep the person in bed. Otherwise the culprit gets 
up, dresses, and gets out of the window, if he is a boy. 
or makes up stories to herself and plays original games, 
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with the pillow and bolster for playmates, ifit is a girl. 
This is to assume,—quite gratuitously,—that the child 
does not like lying in bed with nothing to do except 
dream. Again, punishment by deprivation of certain 
pleasures, such as parties, coming in to dessert in the 
evening, hockey matches, pocket-money, etc., implies,— 
first, the existence of these pleasures, which in a quiet 
country house is not always certain, and, secondly, 
which is much less certain, that the child has weighed 
its treats and its naughtiness in the balance, and de- 
liberately preferred the treats. A young person of my 
acquaintance was fined twopence every morning by 
her governess for being late for breakfast; but, un- 
luckily, she had soberly considered the question whether 
a quarter of an hour extra in bed was worth twopence, 
and had decided that it was.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Frances Campbell contributes a few pages of 
charming description of ‘‘A Dancc in the Pacific 
Islands ;” ‘‘Cygnus” tells the story of the Penrhyn 
Quarries ; there is a story by Sudermann, a paper by 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey on ‘Theatrical Business in 
America,” and a delightful contribution from ‘“ Fiona 
Macleod.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

N the June number of the National Review, “ An 
I Elector” asks, ‘‘Is the Cabinet Riding for a Fall?” 
He declares that not one of the great measures before 
Parliament excites the smallest enthusiasm in the 
country ; and that ‘there are few Conservative seats 
which would not bein peril in the event of a general elec- 
tion.” He denounces the Irish Land bill as a probable 
stepping-stone to Home Rule. His strictures on the re- 
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peal of the corn tax have been elsewhere mentioned. 
He concludes by urging the government to come to an 
understanding with Lord Rosebery for handing over 
the reins of power to a Rosebery-Asquith-Grey-Fowler 
ministry. 

DEGENERATE FINANCE. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., contributes a comprehen- 
sive survey entitled “‘The War: Its Cost and Finance.” 
His contrast between the way of financing the Napole- 
onic and Crimean wars and the way of paying for the 
South African war is most effective. One-third of the 
cost of the Napoleonic wars, amounting to three hun- 
dred million sterling ($1,500,000,000), was met out of ad- 
ditional taxation, two-thirds by loan. The cost of the 
Crimean War was more than half paid for in three 
years. But to meet the two hundred and thirty millions 
of South African expenditure, the enormously wealthy 
England of to-day supplies, by additional taxation, only 
fifty millions. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN ON NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Captain Mahan, in the course of his historical dis- 
quisition on this subject, draws an interesting contrast 
between British and American methods, which he finds 
characteristic of the two nations. In the navy, as in 
the nation, the executive responsibility rests,—in the 
United States, with one man ; in Great Britain, in the 
hands of a committee,—when called cabinet, with 
prime minister as chairman; when called admiralty, 
with first lord as chairman. Captain Mahan appreci- 
ates the value of the fighting side being well repre- 
sented at the British admiralty, but fears the British 
system shares the danger of the council of war of mak- 
ing responsibility illusive. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


EMILE OLLIVIER contributes to the first 
« May number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
a paper on Sadowa, and to the second May number one 
on French policy after Sadowa. In the first, he de- 
clares that the whole campaign of Sadowa showed 
the incontestable superiority of offensive tactics ; it 
also confirmed that famous maxim of Napoleon: 
“Tn war, men are nothing; it is aman who is every- 
thing.” The Athenians of old knew that an army of 
stags led by a lion was worth more than an army of 
lions led by astag. The best strategy, he says, the best 
tactics, is the lucid, firm, resolute, well-balanced brain 
of the general-in-chief. Pile up your artillery and your 
rifles, make on paper the most admirable plan of mobi- 
lization,—it will all vanish in smoke if your leaders are 
incompetent. In the second article, he traces the effect 
in France of the aggrandizement of Prussia in conse- 
quence of the events of 1866. The terrible mistakes 
which were then made led directly to the war of 1870. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE ENGLISH BROAD CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 

In the first May number, M. Thureau-Dangin writes 
an interesting and well-informed study of the begin- 
ning of the Broad Church movement in England from 
1845 to 1865. This movement, he shows, had its origin 
in a reaction against sacerdotalism on the one hand 
and clerical demagogy on the other. It took the view 


that Christianity was not so much a visible institution 
of divine origin as a personal feeling by which each in- 
dividual was brought into relation with God. It intro- 
duced the results of German biblical criticism to the 
old Anglican theology; it exhibited a great dislike 
for dogma; and it ended by adopting something very 
much like Erastianism. The standard-bearers in this 
new movement were, of course, Stanley and Jowett. 
M. Thureau-Dangin traces with great skill the history 
of these half-forgotten years, the publication of ‘ Es- 
says and Reviews,” the Gorham Judgment, and the 
affair of Bishop Colenso. The whole article is inter- 
esting as showing the revived interest, on the other side 
of the Channel, in what may be called the modern his- 
tory of the Church of England. 

Among other articles may be mentioned the first in- 
stallment of M. Cuvillier-Fleury’s ‘‘ Letters to the Duc 
d’Aumale between 1837 and 1841 ;” a study of ‘‘Shake- 
speare and Music,” by M. Bellaigue ; the third install- 
ment of an anonymous series of articles on Algeria, 
and a paper by M. de Laguérie on ‘‘ The Catholic Ceme- 
tery in Peking.” 


REVUE DE PARIS. 
HE first May number of the Revue de Paris con- 
tains two papers dealing with English subjects ; 
the one is an excellent article on the personality and on 
the work of Spenser, by the French ambassador at 
Washington, M. Jusserand. The writer, though a 
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Frenchman, is the greatest living authority both on me- 
dizval and on Elizabethan England. 

M. Mantoux has chosen a very different British theme, 
“The Awakening of the British Labor Party,” taking 
as his text the last Woolwich election. He seems to 
have paid a prolonged visit to England, and while there 
to have seen something of the various labor leaders, in- 
cluding Mr. William Crooks himself. As a result of 
his observations, he declares that the day is close at 
hand when the labor party will play a very important 
role in British Parliamentary life, and entirely alter the 

ingland of to-day. He admits, however, that that day, 
if close at hand, has not yet dawned, and any future 
writings of his concerning the subject should be watched 
for with interest, for he is evidently a shrewd as well as 
an impartial observer. 

Another personal article of a very different nature is 
entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of a Millionaire,” and gives a 
long and enthusiastic account of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
of his theories, and of the practical way in which he has 
known how to make them facts. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 

HE first May number of the Nouvelle Revue opens 
with an account of Diego-Suariez, the harbor town 
situated at the extreme north of Madagascar. The 
writer, M. Etienne, who is known as the leader of the 
French colonial party, would like to see this spot become 
the Gibraltar of the Indian Ocean, and he publishes with 
the article a map showing the importance to France of 

this great natural harbor. 

The French revival of what may be called native arts 
and crafts work has inspired M. Marcel to write a short 
paper on French artistic industries. There are in France 
ten great public art schools where decoration is taught ; 
in addition are fourteen important private studios, and 
twelve art schools managed by the Ministry of Fine 
Arts, in which are sections where all that touches on 
industrial art may be learned; but these do little or 
nothing to encourage the actual worker who desires 
that his labor shall not be purely mechanical to strike 
out a newer line for himself,—and the writer points out 
that nowadays art in France, once so sincerely na- 
tional, is becoming cosmopolitan in tone and feeling. 
Walter Crane, the Belgian artist Vande Velde, and 
the American jeweler Tiffany have all had their part in 
creating that curious artistic aberration, V Art Nou- 
veau. However, an effort is now being made in Paris, 
similar to that which has been more or less successful 
in England, and the twentieth century may see a revival 
of national art, not only in paintings and sculpture, 
but in the making of fine furniture, and in the decora- 
tion of everything that appertains to daily life. 


LA REVUE. 


66 A REVUE” for May shows Dr. Max Nordau in 

the réle of novelist. ‘‘ Panna” is the title of 
M. Nordaw’s novel. It is a story of Hungarian life, and 
promises to be interesting and dramatic. 

M. Hayashi describes ‘‘ Une Premiére de Shakespeare 
au Japon,” “Othello” being the play in question. The 
Japanese masses, says M. Hayashi, have as yet no con- 
ception of Western literature, though their educated 
classes read Shakespeare in the original. Therefore, 
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when “Othello” was presented on the stage, the play 
was reconstructed, the characters wearing Japanese 
dresses and expressing Japanese sentiments, so as to 
make it intelligible to the people. It is interesting to 
note that M. Hayashi saysthat Mme. Sadi Yacco, who has 
such a reputation as a Japanese actress in Europe, has 
no such reputation in Japan. The Japanese regard 
her success in Europe as evidence of Western intellect- 
ual inferiority. The Japanese cannot conceive an actor 
or actress who has not been trained in histrionic arts 
since infancy. 
MORE OF TOLSTOY’S CONFESSION. 

M. Tchertkoff supplies some unpublished fragments 
from Count Tolstoy’s ‘ Journal Intime.” The count’s 
indictment of government for the following seven evils 
is worth quoting : 

“12 T’Eglise: tromperie, superstition, dépenses ; 

“9° Tarmée: dépravation, émeutes, dépenses ; 

‘¢3° La pénaltié: dépravation, cruautés, contagion ; 

“4° La grande propriété: famine, haine, pauvreté, 

les villes ; 

“5° La fabrique: Vassassinat, le meurtre ; 

“6° Lalcoolisme ; 

“7° La prostitution.” 

TURKEY AND THE SULTAN. 

Professor Vambéry writes on ‘‘Modern Turkey and 
the Sultan.” He lays great stress upon the gradual 
Occidentalization of the Turks. Not only are there now 
fewer illiterates in the empire than in many European 
states, but their whole literature has been revolution- 
ized upon Western lines. Formerly, the Turkish author’s 
ambition was to embellish his style with exotic words 
from Persian and Arabic, and to make it as far as pos- 
sible distinct from the idiom of the people; at present, 
he simplifies his style, writes in pure Turkish, and gen- 
erally writes as a European. All branches of modern 
science are represented in modern Turkish literature, 
and the Turks read, translate, and imitate romances 
purely Western in spirit and incident. It is the conflict 
between this Western spirit and the Sultan’s Oriental 
régime which leads to many of the incongruities in 
modern Turkey. M. Vambéry denies that the Sultan 
is the merciless tyrant he is generally represented to 
be. He is merely the victim of a dread that his Chris- 
tian subjects may use European culture as an instru- 
ment in their revolutionary designs. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Novicow contributes a paper on Alsace-Lorraine 
and peace, which he concludes in the number of May 
15. In the latter number, M. Octave Depont describes 
the Mussulman brotherhoods, which he declares were 
responsible for the Marguerite massacre in Algeria. 
Professor Lombroso writes on ‘‘The Vices of the 
Penitentiary System.” 

M. Frédéric Loliée, in a paper on “ The Psychology of 
a Journalist,” deals with the late M. Blowitz. The 
following is one of M. Blowitz’s hints to amateur inter- 
viewers : ‘‘ When a man has made a communication to 
you, do not go away at once, but change the conversa- 
tion, and leave him when speaking of some entirely 
unimportant subject. If you leave him suddenly (after 
having received the important communication), he will 
ask you not to repeat it. That means information lost, 
which is more irritating than if not received at all.” 





THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

M* JAMES BRYCE’S “Studies in Contemporary 

Biography” (Macmillan) is really a series of 
character sketches of eminent statesmen and writers, 
many of whose names are as familiar to the American 
as to the British reading public. With all but one of 
the twenty men sketched in these essays, Mr. Bryce was 
on terms of personal acquaintance, and with most of 
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them the acquaintance was intimate. The series begins 
with Lord Beaconsfield, who died in 1881, and closes 
with Mr. Gladstone, who lived until 1898. These two 
are the most distinguished names in the group, but per- 
sonalities like Dean Stanley, Anthony Trollope, John 
Richard Green, Charles Stewart Parnell, Cardinal Man- 
ning, Prof. Edward A. Freeman, and Lord Acton stand 
out so conspicuously that what Mr. Bryce has to say 
about them cannot fail to interest the general reader. 
In the volume is included also a sketch of one career 
which was virtually made in America,—namely, that of 
the late Edwin Lawrence Godkin, the editor of the New 


York Evening Post and Nation. Mr. Bryce has freed 
himself from the restrictions and limitations of the or- 
dinary biography, and he protests that his studies are 
not to be regarded as biographies ‘‘even in miniature.” 
The purpose of his essays is to analyze the character and 
powers of each of the persons sketched. This he does 
with wonderful effectiveness. Mr. Bryce long ago proved 
himself a master in the difficult art of interpreting pop- 
ular institutions; as an interpreter of in- 
dividual character, his triumph is not less 
complete. Amongcontemporary writers in 
this field, he is surpassed by none. 

A volume of “The Kaiser’s Speeches” 
has been translated and edited, with anno- 
tations, by Wolf von Schierbrand (Har- 
pers). The great merit of this work is the 
fact that the material used in its prepara- 
tion is strictly authentic. Most of the 
speeches and other utterances of Emperor 
William were taken from the recent com- 
pilation, sanctioned by the Kaiser himself, 
which was compiled by A. Oscar Klauss- 
mann. They have keen rendered into Eng- 
lish by Mr. von Schierbrand. Other speeches 
appearing in the book were obtained from 
equally trustworthy sources. In every in- 
stance, the original German versions were 
used. Mr. von Schierbrand spent many 
years in Berlin as chief correspondent for 
the Associated Press of America, and the 
knowledge of German politics that he thus 
obtained is made available to the reader in 
the form of comment and explanatory text 
in the present volume. Every intelligent 
American reader of to-day should certainly 
be familiar with those speeches of Kaiser 
Wilhelm which touch upon American af- 
fairs and topics of interest to Americans. 

“Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” by Mary 
King Waddington (Scribners), will be read 
not only for the revelation that they give 
of the undercurrents in European diplo- 
macy during the last two decades of the 
last century, but even more because of the 
interesting personality of the writer. Mme. 
Waddington is an American woman, the 
daughter of the late President Charles 
King, of Columbia College, and a grand- 

daughter of Rufus King, the second minister sent to 
England by the United States after the adoption of the 
Constitution. In 1874, she became the wife of M. Wil- 
liam Henry Waddington, a French statesman of Eng- 
lish antecedents, who held the position of French am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James from 1883 to 1893. 
The letters collected in this volume were written by 
Mme. Waddington during the period of her husband’s 
diplomatic service, to describe to her sisters the per- 
sonages and incidents of her official life. 

“The True Abraham Lincoln,” by William Eleroy 
Curtis (Lippincott), is not the conventional biography, 
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but rather “a collection of sketches in which an at- 
tempt is made to portray the character of Abraham Lin- 
coln as the highest type of the American from several 
interesting points of view.” Mr. Curtis has made a 
readable book, and one that is likely to stimulate in 
many a reader of the younger generation an abiding in- 
terest in the character and career of Lowell’s ‘first 
American.” 

“The Real Benedict Arnold,” by Charles Burr Todd 
(New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co.), is notable for the 
estimate that it gives of 
Arnold’s services to the 
American cause in the 
earlier years of the Revo- 
lution, as well as for the 
explanation offered of 
Arnold’s subsequent 
treason. According to 
Mr. Todd, it was not the 
injustice of Congress, nor 
the jealousies of brother 
officers, that induced Ar- 
nold to betray his coun- 
try, but rather the influ- 
ence of his wife, who was 
a Philadelphia loyalist, 
and his fear of losing her should her treasonable cor- 
respondence with British officers be discovered. It 
should be said, however, that this thesis, while ingenious, 
does not seem to be sustained by any direct proofs in the 
form of letters or documents signed by Arnold himself. 

“The Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe,” edited 
by James A. Harrison (Crowell), is a two-volume edi- 
tion of the biographical material which is included in 
the “ Virginia Edition” of Poe’s works, already noticed 
in these pages. Professor Harrison, it is well known, 
has devoted the last fifteen years to the collection of new 
Poe material, and has been able to throw much addi- 
tional light on Poe’s career. This work at once takes 
its place as the standard biography of the poet, and the 
only one including a collection of his letters. The vol- 
umes are illustrated with portraits, facsimiles of letters, 
and scenes. 

The autobiography of Joseph Le Conte, for many years 
the esteemed professor of geology at the University of 
California, has been edited by Mr. William D. Armes, 
and published by the Appletons. The origin of this 
book is interesting. It was written by Professor 
Le Conte in his old home in Columbia, 8S. C., whither he 
had gone from New York to recuperate from a severe 
illness. Columbia was the scene of many of the events 
narrated in the earlier chapters of the work, which 
were written by the aged professor while surrounded 
by hischildren, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
for whom the manuscript was intended, and to whom, 
from time to time, portions of it were read. Since Pro- 
fessor Le Conte’s death, in 1901, it has been decided to 
publish this autobiographical sketch with only such 
changes as seemed necessary. Much use has been made 
of Professor Le Conte’s letters, journals, and published 
writings in completing the volume. Professor Le Conte 
was a teacher in several Southern colleges before the 
Civil War, served in the Confederate army, and after 
the war went to California, where his scientific career 
was a notable one down to the year of his death. 

A new life of Robert Browning, quite different from 
any of its predecessors, has been written by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton for the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series (Mac- 
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millan). This writer has divided his sketch into eight 
chapters, the titles of which give a fair indication of the 
method of treatment: ‘Browning in Early Life,” 
‘‘Karly Works,” ‘Browning and His Marriage,” 
“Browning in Italy,” ‘‘ Browning in Later Life,” 
‘Browning as a Literary Artist,” ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book,” and ‘‘The Philosophy of Browning.” The chap- 
ter on Browning and his marriage to the gifted Eliza- 
beth Barrett is perhaps the most interesting in the 
book, so far as biographical narrative is concerned, but 
the critical comments and summaries are exceedingly 
suggestive, and are admirably written. The whole work 
is comprised in two hundred pages, and can be read 
through at a single sitting. 

The diary and letters of the German lyric poet, Wil- 
helm Miiller, father of the more famous Max Miiller, 
edited by Philip Schuyler Allen, of the University of 
Chicago, and James Taft Hatfield, of Northwestern 
University, have recently been issued from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. The text is wholly in German, 
and is supplemented by: several pages of editorial notes 
in English. There is also an index of names. This 
diary of Wilhelm Miiller was discovered by his son only 
a few months before the latter’s death, three years ago. 

In a little volume entitled ‘‘ A New Portrait of Shake- 
speare” (New York: John Lane), Mr. John Corbin 
states the case of the Ely Palace painting as against 
that of the so-called 
Droeshout original. 
The latter painting has 
been looked upon by the 
highest authorities asin 
all probability a life por- 
trait, and has been in- 
troduced as of chief in- 
terest in biographies of 
the great dramatist. 
Mr. Corbin relates the 
history of this and the 
Ely Palace portrait, dis- 
cussing their respective 
claims to be regarded as 
genuine, and aims to 
show that the so-called 
Droeshout original is 
probably a fabrication, 
and that the Ely Palace 
painting is probably a life portrait of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Frank Jesup Scott has written an interesting 
and instructive monograph on “ Portraitures of Julius 
Cesar” (Longmans). During five years of European 
travel, Mr. Scott visited all the great museums and 
many private collections, with the intention of bringing 
to light all accessible portraits of the warrior-emperor. 
The present volume contains a comparison of the 
known portraits and thirty-eight full-page plates and 
forty-nine figures, nearly all of which are illustrations 
of marbles or bronzes, coins or gems, supposed to repre- 
sent Julius Cesar. 














THE ELY PALACE PORTRAIT 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


Among the new books that seem to owe their exist- 
ence largely to the revived interest in our territorial 
expansion awakened by the results of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, and still further stimulated by the celebra- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase centenary, Mr. Edmund 
J. Carpenter’s volume, entitled ‘‘The American Ad- 
vance” (New York : John Lane), is a clear presentation 
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of the whole subject. A chapter of fifty pages is de- 
voted to the Louisiana Purchase, while the cession of 
Florida, the annexation of Texas, the Mexican cession, 
Oregon, and the Gadsden Purchase are carefully re- 
viewed. Full accounts are given of the purchase of 
Alaska and of the annexation of Hawaii, and in the 
concluding chapter the developments of the past five 
years relating to Cuba, Porto Rico, Guam, and the 
Philippines are considered. The writer has based his 
work entirely upon documentary materials, and yet the 
product is a readable résumé of one of the most sig- 
nificant phases of American history. 

In the opening up of the Western country, which 
formed a part of the expansion movement as narrated 
in Mr. Carpenter’s work, the river steamboat played a 
part that we of the present day can hardly appreciate. 
In his studies of Western history, Capt. Hiram M. Chit- 
tenden, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., has been impressed 
by the importance of the steamboat in the development 
of the Missouri River valley, and has had the good for- 
tune to secure from one of the pioneer steamboat men 
of the early days a full and authentic record of steam- 
boat navigation on the Missouri River. The two vol- 
umes by Captain Chittenden, devoted to the life and ad- 
ventures of Joseph La Barge (New York: Francis P. 
Harper), contain practically all that is known on this 
subject from the time when the pioneer steamboat first 
pointed its nose up the treacherous and snag-infested 
channel of the “ Big Muddy.” Captain La Barge him- 
self took the first boat to the far upper river, and he 
made the last through voyage from St. Louis to Fort 
Benton. His life embraced the entire era of active boat 
business on the river. Gifted with a remarkable mem- 
ory, Captain La Barge was able to record the details of 
the Missouri River steamboat trade with great fullness, 
and he has left to posterity what will undoubtedly stand 
for all time to come as the complete and authentic story 
of this interesting episode in Western history. 

It was while making a study of Texas under the 
Spanish régime that Dr. Walter F. McCaleb found by 
chance, in the Bexar Archives at San Antonio, Texas, 
a number of documents 
relating to Aaron Burr. 
He afterward discovered 
much material in the 
Mexican Archives in 
Mexico City which also 
related to the Burr con- 
spiracy ; and, after sev- 
eral years of research, he 
has written a full ac- 
count of “The Aaron 
Burr Conspiracy” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). In this 
work, Dr. McCaleb con- 
troverts the commonly 
accepted explanation of 
the conspiracy, —that it was the outcome of Burr’s 
personal idiosyncrasies of character, maintaining that 
the conspiracy was really an affection of society ; 
and that if the nature of the conspiracy is to be 
disclosed, it can only be through an examination into 
the state of that society whose social, political, and 
traditional affiliations gave rise to it. The value of Dr. 
McCaleb’s contribution lies largely in the interpreta- 
tion that he gives of the spirit of the West at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. In all the volumes 
that have been written about Burr’s conspiracy, little 
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light has ever been thrown upon what, after all, lay 
back of that conspiracy,—the temper of the Western 
settlers. As Dr. McCaleb puts it, ‘*‘ Expansion —con 
quest—was the keynote of the conspiracy ; it is the key- 
note of the history of the race.” 

Prof. George P. Garrison’s volume on ‘‘'T'exas,” in the 
‘* American Commonwealths” series (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), involves chapters of the political history of Spain, 
France, England, and Mexico. Professor Garrison tells 
how Texas emerged into history as the territory where 
Spanish and French expansion overlapped, and how 
Spain prevailed ; how the Anglo-Americans succeeded 
in securing Texas from Mexico, and how its resources 
and education have developed. Professor Garrison’s 
aim, as he states it himself, has been ‘‘to give a picture 
of what Texas is, and of the process by which it has be- 
come such.” His book is not intended for a history of 
Texas. Carrying out the idea of the late Dr. Scudder, 
the original editor of the ‘‘ American Commonwealths ” 
series, it is ‘‘a study based on history.” 

Dr. William Clarence Webster’s ‘‘General History of 
Commerce” (Boston : Ginn & Co.) is one of the first at- 
tempts at an elementary treatment of this subject. 
The book can be used as a text-book in secondary 
schools, as a text-book in the lower classes of colleges, 
or as a companion book to the study of general history 
or the history of particular nations. The book is well 
equipped with maps and other illustrations. 

In the field of political history, one of the most im- 
portant contributions of the year is Prof. James Albert 
Woodburn’s “ Political Parties and Party Problems in 
the United States” (Putnams). This volume is, in a 
sense, a companion volume to ‘‘ The American Republic 
and Its Government” by the same author, which was 
noticed in a recent number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
In the present work the author gives a sketch of Amer- 
ican party history and of the development and opera- 
tions of party machinery, together with a consideration 
of certain party problems in their relations to political 
morality. The book has to do not with forms of gov- 
ernment and the duties and functions of public officers, 
but with the party spirit and forces that operate our 
government. Professor Woodburn devotes consider- 
able space, for example, to the “ Rise of the Convention 
System,” ‘‘The National Convention of To-day,” ‘‘ The 
Conduct of the Campaign,” ‘“‘Our Political Morality,” 
“‘An Honest Ballot,” ‘‘ Rings and Bosses,” ‘‘ The Spoils 
System,” and other problems of our political life. The 
book is written with a desire for promoting in school 
and home a study of American politics, and in the be- 
lief that education in politics is a question of character 
rather than of knowledge. 

A most interesting episode in American political his- 
tory is narrated in the volume by David Miller Dewitt, 
on “The Impeachment and Trial of Andrew Johnson, 
Seventeenth President of the United States” (Mac- 
millan). This writer is a valiant defender of President 
Johnson, and marshals in his support an impressive 
array of documentary materials. 

“Glimpses of Colonial Society and the Life at Prince- 
ton College, 1766-1773,” by One of the Class of 1763, is 
the title given to a volume made up of letters and other 
papers of William Paterson, and edited by Mr. W. Jay 
Mills (Lippincott). The writer of these letters had a 
brilliant career as attorney-general of New Jersey dur- 
ing the Revolution, framer of the Federal Constitution, 
United States Senator, governor of his State, and, at 
the time of his death, an associate justice of the United 
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States Supreme Court. These papers throw much light 
on the student life of colonial times, besides recording 
the college friendship of two famous Americans, Wil- 
liam Paterson and John Macpherson. 

The first complete ‘‘ History of Porto Rico” in Eng- 
lish has been written by Mr. R. A. Van Middeldyk, 
librarian of the Free Public Library of San Juan, and 
edited by Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh, first commis- 
sioner of education of Porto Rico (Appletons). It is 
said that the record of Porto Rico’s four centuries under 
Spanish rule has never been satisfactorily written, even 
in the Spanish language. Mr. Van Middeldyk has had 
access to all data obtainable in the islands, and has been 
able to construct a connected narrative giving the reader 
a view of the social and institutional life of the island 
for four hundred years. 

The third volume of M. Oppenheim’s edition of ‘‘ The 
Spanish Conquest in America,” by Sir Arthur Helps 
(New York: John Lane), is notable, like its prede- 
cessors, for the reproductions of ancient maps and for 
the editor’s fine-print notes on the text. The work will 
be completed with one additional volume. 

In Prof. James Harvey Robinson’s ‘‘ Introduction to 
the History of Western Europe” (Boston: Ginn & Co.), 
—which is really a student’s manual of the subject,—an 
unusually large proportion of space has been devoted to 
institutions, especially the Church. The chapters on 
“The Medizwval Church at Its Height,” ‘‘ Heresy and 
the Friars,” and ‘‘The Popes and the Councils” will be 
found especially helpful as introductory to the detailed 
study of the Protestant Reformation which follows. 


BOOKS ABOUT NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE. 
The subject of our native trees and shrubs suffers 
from no lack of skillful treatment. In our May number, 
we spoke of several bright new books which deal par- 
ticularly with hardy plants suitable for the garden. 
Since that number went to press, several volumes have 
appeared which make special appeals to all lovers of 
the tree family, whether studentsof botany ornot. Mr. 
H. E. Parkhurst’s ‘‘ Trees, Shrubs, and Vines of the 
Northeastern United States” (Scribners) is especially 
designed, indeed, for the person who has never studied 
botany. Such a reader will be greatly helped, however, 
if he can have access to a scientifically planted park 
in some one of our great cities. The magnificent col- 
lections of Central Park, New York, form the back- 
ground of Mr. Parkhurst’s account. Miss Harriet L. 
Keeler, the author of ‘Our Native Trees,” has supple- 
mented that excellent work with a volume on ‘Our 
Northern Shrubs and How to Identify Them ” (Scrib- 
ners). Miss Keeler not only gives the scientific analy- 
sis of each shrub, but for the benefit of the amateur 
nature-lover she furnishes a popular description, thus 
offering a complete guide to the various shrub families. 
‘““With the Trees,” by Maud Going (Baker & Taylor 
Company), is a readable and suggestive compilation of 
tree-lore, not restricted to hard-and-fast scientific state- 
ment, but including collateral information of interest 
to almost all classes of readers, young and old. 
Somewhat different from either of these in scope is 
the task undertaken by Miss Julia Ellen Rogers in her 
volume entitled ‘‘Among Green Trees” (Chicago: A. 
W. Mumford). It is intended rather as a guide to ac- 
quaintance with a few familiar trees than as an attempt 
to describe all the native American species. The writer 
takes the very sensible view that few general readers care 
to know about all the trees in our American forests, or 
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even about all the varieties of oaks, forexample. It is 
the ten or a dozen common species of oak that we all 
want to know well enough to recognize wherever we see 
them growing. In her book, Miss Rogers describes about 
one hundred and twenty-five different kinds of trees. As 
she is required to devote less space than most books of 
this class devote to the mere matter of identification— 
that is, kinds and names of trees—there is more room for 
the discussion of other matters relating to the subject of 
tree life. The essentials of tree physiology are presented 
in a form that will attract and instruct the general 
reader without employing the technical language of the 
specialist. An important part of Miss Rogers’ book is 
given to practical phases of tree cultivation, such as the 
planting of a tree, the right and the wrong way to cut 
off a limb, the farmer’s wood lot, fruit trees at home, 
the making of nursery trees, the making-over of fruit 
trees, the pruning of trees, insects, diseases, and spray- 
ing. The illustration of the volume is notably good. 

A new book on ‘‘The Water-Fowl Family” has been 
brought out by the Macmillan Company. This is the 
joint production of Messrs. L. C. Sanford, L. B. Bishop, 
and T. 8S. Van Dyke, and forms a volume in the Ameri- 
can Sportsman’s Library, edited by Caspar Whitney. 
Mr. Sanford devotes nearly all his attention to duck 
shooting and shore-bird shooting, but he has one long 
chapter on goose shooting here and in Canada, another 
on rail shooting, and a brief one on swans. Mr. Van 
Dyke contributes chapters relating to the Pacific Coast 
birds. There is no little variety in the book, many of 
its pages being taken up with interesting anecdotes. 

Two other volumes in the American Sportsman’s Li- 
brary deal respectively with the ‘“‘ Big Game Fishes of 
the United States,” and with “Bass, Pike, Perch, and 
Others.” Prof. Charles F. Holder, the author of the 
volume on ‘‘ Big Game Fishes,” is said to be exception- 
ally well informed, through experience, on the various 
features of sea angling, having hooked and landed every 
variety of big game fish. Professor Holder not only im- 
parts generously of his knowledge, but regales the reader 
with many good stories of adventure. Dr. James A. 
Henshall’s entertaining book on ‘ Bass, Pike, Perch, and 
Others” describes not only the fishes named in the title, 
but practically all the game fishes of the United States 
east of the Rocky Mountains, except the salmon and 
trouts, the tarpon, jewfish, and other fishes of large 
size, which are described in other volumes of the series. 
Dr. Henshall describes the haunts and the habits of the 
sunfish family, the bass family, the perches, minnows, 
sheepsheads, mackerel, groupers, grunts, snappers, por- 
gies, graylings, drums, and many other miscellaneous 
kinds of fishes which are caught in streams, lakes, ponds, 
or off shore. Dr. Henshall’s suggestions as to angling 
and tackle are based on an experience of forty years on 
many waters from Canada tothe West Indies, and from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. 

‘““Wood Folk at School” is the title of a new volume 
by the Rev. William J. Long (Boston: Ginn & Co.), 
whose works have recently been so severely criticised 
by Mr. John Burroughs. This is the fourth volume in 
the ‘Wood Folk” series by Mr. Long. It is made up 
largely of studies of individual animals and birds. Mr. 
Long vouches for the accuracy of his statements, all of 
which are based on his own recorded observations, ex- 
tending over a period of many years. To him the 
“School for Wood Folk” isa very real thing. He thinks 
it probable ‘‘ that education among the higher order of 
animals has its distinct place and value. Their knowl- 
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edge, however simple, is still the result of three factors, 

-instinct, training, and experience. Instinct only be- 
gins the work ; the mother’s training develops and sup- 
plements the instinct ; and contact with the world, with 
its sudden dangers and unknown forces, finishes the 
process.” 

The appearance of a revised edition of the excellent 
little handbook entitled ‘‘ Wild Birds in City Parks,” 
by Herbert Eugene Walter and Alice Hall Walter 
(Chicago: A. W. Mumford), suggests the need of simi- 
lar manuals for the identification of birds in other local- 
ities. In the present work, one hundred land birds only 
are presented, all of which have been observed in Lin- 
coln Park, Chicago. ‘The use of such a work as this 
affords an excellent means by which city dwellers may 
make the acquaintance of many of our wild birds. 

Mr. Charles Goodrich Whiting, associate editor of the 
Springfield Republican, whose work as essayist and 
verse-writer is well known, especially in New England, 
has written an attractive book entitled ‘‘ Walks in New 
England” (New York: John Lane). Mr. Whiting 
gives us many charming descriptions of New England 
scenery in all seasons of the year. Many of the localities 
pictured so graphically by Mr. Whiting will be recog- 
nized by New Englanders who may have wandered far 
from the old haunts. A similar work is a little book 
entitled ‘‘Where Town and Country Meet,” by James 
Buckham (Eaton & Mains). This also is a book of 
nature-study in New England. 

A capital book for a boy to own is ‘‘ Trapper Jim,” by 
Edwyn Sandys (Macmillan). Mr. Sandys, who is a 
naturalist and sportsman, as well as an artist, tells in 
this book how to do many useful and interesting things 
which almost every boy in the country wishes to do, 
such as trapping, camping, swimming, drawing, fishing, 
sparring, and preserving the skins of wild creatures. 

The first sensation awakened by a perusal of the com- 
prehensive volume entitled ‘ Athletics and Outdoor 
Sports for Women” (Macmillan) is likely to be one of 
surprise that so wide a range of athletic activity is in- 
dulged in by the women of to-day. Of outdoor sports 
proper, cross-country walking, running, swimming, 
skating, rowing, horseback riding, golf, tennis, and 
field hockey are treated in separate chapters, each 
by a special writer, and it would seem that bicycling 
might well have received similar attention. There are 
also helpful chapters on ‘‘ Physical Training at Home,” 
“Gymnasium Work,” ‘ Dancing: Atsthetic and So- 
cial,” ‘‘Basket-Ball,” ‘‘Fencing,” ‘‘ Bowling,” and 
“Track Athletics.” The fact that there is a demand 
for such a book as this,—twenty years ago it would not 
have been thought of,—is itself evidence of the wide- 
spread and healthful interest that American girls and 
women are taking in their physical welfare. 


WORKS ON EDUCATION. 

A book of exceptional interest is Prof. Elmer E. 
Brown’s “The Making of Our Middle Schools” (Long- 
mans). In this volume, Professor Brown relates the 
history of secondary education in this country, going 
back to the grammar schools of Old England, which 
served as models of the early colonial grammar schools, 
and describing, in turn, the colonial system of schooling 
and school administration, the early American acad- 


emies, the later State systems of secondary education, 
the movement toward public control, the first high 
schools, and the later State schools. Professor Brown 
has gathered much material on these topics, which have 
usually been neglected by historians, although few 
American institutions are more worthy of study than 
our schools and the methods by which they have been 
administered. 

A good opportunity for a comparative study of the 
school systems of the United States, England, France, 
and Germany is afforded in a little book written by 
R. E. Hughes, an English educationist of wide expe- 
rience and observation. So far as the point of view is 
concerned, the book might well enough have been 
written by an American. It is entitled ‘‘The Making 
of Citizens” (Scribners), and it aims to show how the 
educational system of each of these four countries is 
adapted to present and future national needs. To the 
American reader, the book makes a special appeal, not 
only as a compendium of facts concerning other educa- 
tional systems than our own, but as showing the 
impression made upon an intelligent foreign observer 
by our own educational machinery. 

A highly suggestive treatise for teachers in all grades 
is Prof. Charles de Garmo’s “Interest and Education,” 
in which the concrete application is made of what is 
known as the doctrine of interest to the matter and 
methods of education. The author’s contention is that 
school instruction should concern itself with something 
besides the intelligence of the child. He is looking for- 
ward to the time when feeling and volition as well as 
intelligence will be included in education; when in- 
struction will involve more than mental drill, but will 
include also ‘“‘such bodies of ideas as the feeling can 
cling to; will impart knowledge capable of arousing 
enthusiasm, and will reveal nature and social institu- 
tions in such a manner that desire and permanent dis- 
position toward them may be developed.” 

In “The Place of Industries in Elementary Educa- 
tion ” (University of Chicago Press), Miss Katharine E. 
Dopp brings out the significance of industrial epochs, 
—c.g., the hunting stage, the pastoral stage, the agricul- 
tural stage, the age of metals, etc., in relation to the 
development of the child. The plan and motive of the 
work are original, and the treatment is suggestive. 

Mr. Percival Chubb’s book on ‘‘ The Teaching of Eng- 
lish” (Macmillan) is a plea for unity and continuity in 
the English course from its beginning in the kinder- 
garten up through the high schools. In accordance 
with the author’s view, the leading principles governing 
the study of English are present in the earliest stages of 
teaching as well as in the higher grades. To the primary 
school and the high-school teacher alike, these princi- 
ples are important and essential. 

Prof. S. S. Laurie’s ‘‘Studies in the History of Educa- 
tional Opinion from the Renaissance” (Macmillan) are 
grouped about certain historical characters who repre- 
sent in themselves the educational opinions of their 
times. In the earlier period covered by this work, 
Rabelais, Roger Ascham, the Jesuits, and Montaigne, 
the French rationalist, are representative leaders of 
thought, while for the modern period, from 1600 A.D. 
on, John Locke and Herbert Spencer serve in a similar 
capacity. 
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_—— and scenic preservation in America, E. H. Hall, 
Chaut. 
Historic al Congress, International, P. Villari, NA, May 1. 
Horses, The champion, J. F. Marsten, Mun. 
House-boat, How to build a, V. M. Pierce, CLA. 
Hugo, Victor, Plays of, C. M. Hamilton, SR, April. 
Hygiene, Munic ipal, E. O. Jordan, Pops. 
Imagination, Creative power of, E. C, remanent Mind. 
India, Great Earthquake in, 1897, H. Cotton, Black 
Indians, Moqui, Bullying the, ( ie Lummis, OutW. 
Industrial depressions, Goer of, T. N. Carver, QJEcon, 
May. 
Industrial efficiency, Promotion of, J. B. ¢ ’. Kershaw, Eng. 
Industry, The human touch in, R. A. Woods, Mun. 
Infantry, Training of, for attack, G. F. R. Henderson, USM. 
Injunction, Abuses of, J. S. Seabury, Arena. 
Insect: how it sheds its skin, Ruth T. Smith, CLA 
7 national | law, private, An official code of,S. EK. ‘Baldwin, 
ale, May 
Invertebrates, North American—XVIIL., 
S. J. Holmes, ANat, April. 
a ich town, Old, Massac husetts, Abbie F. Brown, 
Ireland and imperialism, L. P. Dubois, RDM, May 15. 
Ireland, The freeing of, F. J. Gregg, Ev Tr. 
Irish landlords: are they as black as they 
M. MacDonagh, Fort. 
Irish University question as affecting women, West. 
Isis, Present-day worship of, C. Chaillé-Long, Era. 
Italy, The lover of trees in, Sophie Jewett, Scrib. 
Jacobinism and science, D. Touzaud, Refs, May 16. 
Jacobite trials of 1746, oe ak in the, J. M. Forbes, 
Japan, Financial system of, E. C. Bellows, BankNY. 
Jerusalem, Jottings about, "A. Goodrich-Freer. Temp. 
Jesus: what did he really do? C. G. Shaw, Bib, May. 
Johnson, Mayor _ L.: significance of his elec tion, E. W. 
Bemis, Aren¢ 
Journalism, English, Chances for Americans in, J. M. Bul- 
loch, Lamp. 
Journalism, Profession of, A. Shaw, Cos. 
Judge, The federal, E. M. Winston, Arena. 
Judicature, federal, A century of— VL., 
GBag. 
Karma, The mystery of justice, A. E. Gibson, Mind. 
Kent, James, an American chancellor, C. B. Elliott, ALR 
Kinder garten : 
English kindergarten training college, KindR. 
International Kindergarten Union, Tenth annual meeting 
of the, Kind; KindR. 
Kindergarten as a preparation for the highest civilization, 
7. T. Harris, Kind; KindR. 
———* in child life, Place of, Gudrun Thorne-Thomson, 
cindR. 
Mathematical fallacy in the kindergarten, C. S. Osborn, 
KindR 
Plans of work as suggested by the supervisor, Jenny B. 
Merrill, KindR 
Promotions, Kindergarten, Caroline D. Aborn, KindR. 
Training school, Curriculum and methods of the, C. Ger- 
aldine O’ Grady, and Nina C. Vandewalker, Rind 
Kite structure, Tetrahedral principle in, A. G. Bell, NatGM. 
Kongo, Independent state of the, and English opinion, L. 
Bethune, RGen. 
Kongo, Leopold II., emperor of the, W. T. Stead, RRL. 
sabor 
American versus English wor Se conditions, WW. 
Heights, How men work at, . Holmes, Cass. 
Human touch in industry, R. Ww oods, Mun. 
Incorporation of trade-unions, J.G. O'Donoghue, Can; E. 
Wambaugh, GBag. 
Labor crisis, Gunt. 
Labor-capitalist, The, F. C. Perkins, CasM. 

Laborer, Right of the, to his job, W. S. Logan, Arena. 
Misuse of organization, Gunt. 
Labouchére, Henry, and London Truth, E. L. Hancock, 

Bkman. 
Laplanders, the pigmies of the North, D. A. Willey, O. 
Latin- ee ee A prototype of, M.W ileox, 


The amphipoda, 


NewE. 


are painted ? 


sham. 


Van V. Veeder, 


A. Montgomery, SR, April. 


Leo XIIL., Pontificate of, W. 
T. Stead, RRL. 


Leopold it SOV ng of the Kongo, W. 
Letter writing, B. A. Heydrick, Chaut. 
Libraries, Free, J. C. Collins, NineC. 
Life, Enigma of, Mabel Jayne, West. 
Lincoln, Abraham, the lawyer, H. E. Montgomery, ALR. 
Liquid air possibilities, Practical, C., von Linde, CasM. 
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Literature, modern, Trend of, J. B. Honnemep, SR, April. 

—* ‘acts about the seventeen-year, M. V . Slingerland, 

Locust plagues, Str. 

London; Along Pice aa, 4 W. Myers, Cass. 

London Polytechnics, F i. Holmes, LeisH. 

London, Roy alty in, Cass. 

London Stock Exe hange, E H. Norman and G.C.A.Jonson,Cent. 

Long Beach, California, S. C. Kendall, a Ww. 

Louisiana Purchase, Cc ventenary of the, J . Becker, EM, May. 

Louisiana, Le pg in, D ellogg, Era, May. 

McCrady, Edward: his ‘History of South Carolina in the 
Revolution,” D. D. Wallace, SR, April. 

Macedonia, H. Vambéry, Deut, May 

Macedonia, Through, .'Spont, Nou, May |. 

Machine shops, Equipment of, J. Horner, CasM. 

Maeterlinck, es versus the conventional drama, H. Jer- 
vey, SR, April 

Majority rule, — of the campaign for, G. H. Shibley, 

rena. 

Manchester, New Hampshire, A. L. Clough, NatM. 

Manchuria, Russia in, A. Stead, NineC. 

Manchuria, The Mischief in, Ww. Gerrare, Fort. 

Mankind in the_making—VIII., The ri of the 
imagination, H. G. Wells, Che Fort. 

Marconi and his work, P. T. McGrath, YM. 

oe with a deceased wife’s sister, Mrs. Chapman, 

ineC 

Martineau, James, Philosophy of, R. Balfour, MonR. 

Metallurgical industries, iC. Benoist, RDM, June 1. 

Medic m inspection in New York schools, Lydia G. Chace, 


Sa 
Medici ll Prospects in the profession of, Corn. 
Millionaire, Philosophy of a, H. Bargy, RPar, May 15. 
Mind: its influence on the body, F. Regnault, Reva, May 15. 
Mining, Placer, H. H. Smith, Over. 
Missions: 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
Problems which confront the, E. C. Moore, } ime 
og College as an evangelizing agency, C. CG. Tracy, 
Mis 
Central Africa, Beginning work in, DeW. C. Snyder, MisR. 
China, Christian literature for, Mis 
Christian Endeavor Society in foreign lands, F. E. Clark, 


MisR. 

Garhwal, India, Province of, J. H. Gill, MisR. 

India’s problem: Krishna or Christ, J. P. Jones, MisH. 

Lepers of Surinam, Among the, H. T. ro MisR. 

Martyrs in God’s plan of redemption, A. T. Pierson, MisR. 

Music in the missionary meeting, Belle M. ‘Brain, MisR. 

South Africa, C. N. Ransom, MisR. 

Venezuela and its needs, MisR. 

West Africa, Cannibal Christendom in, MisR. 
Mohammedan brotherhood, Octave Depont, Revue, May 15. 
Montenegro, R. Wyon, C ham. 

Moon: its relation to the weather, W. H. Pickering, PopA. 

Moore, William H., and James Hobart Moore, W. Payne, Ev. 

Moose alive, Capturing a, F. Carrel, Can. 

Mormonism as it is to-day, J. B. Halsey, Era. 

Morocco, A French prefac eand, A. J. Jawson, Fort. 

Morocco, Pigsticking in, Mrs. Mansel-Pleydell, Bad. 

Morocco, Problem of, L. Feuth, Deut. 

Morocco, Sultan of, journey s toward Fez, A. Schneider, Cent. 

Mosely Industr ial Commission report, Gunt. 

Motorists, More hints to economical, C. G. Matson, Bad. 

Muir, John, R. S. Baker, Out. 

Mullet, C asting a net for, J. A. Dimock, CLA. 

Municipal hygiene, E. O. Jordan, Pops. 

Musical celebrities, Modern—IIL., Sir Augustus Harris, im- 
presario—Jean de Reszke, tenor, H. Klein, Cent. 

Napoleon, The cult of, G. Smith, Atlan. 

Napoleon III. and Italy E.G. Bapst, Deut. 

Nature and books, W. J. Long, Dial, June 1. 

aes Wail at Columbia University, Minnie J. Reynolds, 
Cc 


Nature, The ways of, J. Burroughs, Cent. 

Naval administration, Principles of, A. T. Mahan, NatR. 
Naval school, An inland, L. R. Gi nilliat, Mun. 

Negro in the regular aalekt 0. G. Villard, Atlan. 

Negro problem, J. M. Bicknell, Arena. 

Nevada’s progress in mining, J. K. Stinchcomb, Over. 

New Orleans drainage pumping stations, W. M. Venable, Eng. 
New Westminister, British Columbia, G. H. Morden, Can. 
New York City: Jerome versus crime—IIL., H. Davis, Pear. 
New Yor k City, Literary landmarks of—IX., C. Hemstreet, 


t. 
New oe College of the City of, and its new president. 


a) 


Noe coast, 5 of wrecks and rescues of the, 


MeGrath, Mc 
Newspaper, Ideal, P. Tyner, Era, May 
Newspaper, modern, Development of Pino, D. A. Willey, Era. 
Northern Securities ‘deci ision, C. F. Randolph, NAR. 
Novels by women, Revue, May land 15. 
Numismatic curiosities, I. Calvo, EM, May. 
Nutrition, Physiological economy in, R. 5% 4 hittenden, Pops. 
Ocean travel, A few stray thoughts on, C. B. Davis, O. 





INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Ohio, The making of, Jane W. Guthrie, Mun. 

Ohio, Two notable reform victories in, B. O. Flower, Arena. 

Opera, Comic: past and_present,—II., L. M. Isaacs, Bkman. 

Order, The pleasure of, Black. 

Oregon, Story of, W. M. Raine, Pear, i 

Palestine, Uncovering a buried city in, A. McAlister, Harp. 

Pampas, Legend of the, M. Ugarte, Em, May. 

Panama Canal: advantages of Lake Bohio at the higher 
level, G. S. Morison, Eng. 

Panama Canal: the dual versus the single-lake project, H. 
L. Abbot, Eng. 

Parasitic animals, J. J. Ward, Fr.L. 

Paris, Dining in, Lieutenant-Colonel Newham-Davis, PMM. 

Paris, Girl student life in, I. Van Winkle, LHJ. 

Paris, How to live in, on $3,000 a year—III., F. Mazade, Arch. 

Parsons, William Barclay, R. H. Graves, Cos. 

Patagonia, An American’s views of, AMRR. 

Patron, The, in the eighteenth century, E. Gosse, Harp. 

Patronages, Christian, Reform of, E. Montier, RefS, May 1. 

Pavement, Bituminous macadam, San. 

Pensions, Old-age, E. E. Hale, Cos. 

Pergamum, M. Zech, RGen. 

Perry, Nora, a New England singer, Caroline Ticknor, Lamp. 

Philippine questions, Some, J. A. Leroy, OutW. 

a «aga a court room in the Visayans, W. F. Norris, 
A . 


Photography: 
Animal life, Strange photographs of, Str. 
Balloon, Photographing from a, W. N. Jennings, Pear. 
Chrome-compounds, Actions of the different, R. Namias, 
PhoT, May. 
Development, Control in, C. E. Fairman, CDR. 
Development, Four-tray, F. Voiter, CDR. 
Development of dry plates with unknown exposure, PhoT. 
Eyes in portraiture, 8..C. Johnson, WPM, May. 
Figure studies, Decorative, H, McB. Johnston, PhoT, May. 
Group, Arrangement of a, WPM, May. 
Hunting with a camera, F. M. Chapman, WW. 
Intensification and toning of pictures, R. Namias, PhoT. 
Invisible, Photographing the, PhoT. 
Marine photography, R. Lee, CDR. 
Matt or glossy P.O. P., A simple emulsion for, A. J. Jar- 
man, WPM, May. 
Metoquinone, A. B. Aubert, PhoT. 
Mount and the photograph, H. D. Gower, WPM, May. 
Photography: is italways truthful? A.G.Woodman, CDR. 
Photo-record work of documents, C. F. Himes, PhoT. 
P. O. P., Notes on, R. E. B. Smith, WPM, May. 
Printing processes—V., Developing papers, F. Leach, CDR. 
Silhouettes, Photographic, J. C. Warburg, PhoT, May. 
Time development, Notes on, WPM, May. 
Presidents, Our farmer, M. E. Ailes, FrL. 
Pickerel, How to catch, E. Sandys, O. 
Pig, ‘* Education ” of a, W. W. Higgins, CLA. 
Pig, Our friend the, F. D. Coburn, CLA. 
Pic seer and conveying machinery, E. A. Uehling, 
CasM. 
Pig-iron, Machine-cast, A. L. Colby, CasM. 
Planets, On the motions of the, F. R. Moulton, PopA. 
Plant, Functidns of a, L. Radlkofer, Deut. 
Plant trials and triumphs, C. F. Saunders, CLA. 
Plant-hunting vacation, J. H. McFarland, CLA. 
Plants, Localized stages in, J. A. Cushman, ANat, April. 
Playwright, Elizabethan, in his workshop, E. R. Buckley, 
Gent. 
Poetic criticism, Some principles of, H. H. Dodwell, Mac. 
Poetry, French, 1902-1908, A Retté, Revue, May 1 and 15. 
Point Loma community, Bertha D. Knobe, Mun. 
Polar expedition, Ziegler, NatGM. - 
Polo and polo ponies, L. Lambart, Bad. 
Porissin, Charles de la Vallée, RGen, May. 
Porto Rico, J. Hicks, NatM. 
Porto Rico, Our problem in, C. de Garmo, Gunt. 
Poultry raising, First principles of, H. Weir, CLA. 
Poultry : the varieties to keep, G. O. Brown, CLA. 
Powell, John Wesley—VIL., G. J. Gilbert, OC. 
Prayer, Lessons by Joseph Parker in the school of, G. T. 
.zemmon, Hom. 
Prayer, Psychology of, H. Frank, Mind. 
Preacher’s work, Place of social studiesin a, A. R.Merriam, 
om. 
Princeton faculty, Some writers of the, E. M. Norris, Crit. 
Psalm 24: an interpretation, H. Gunkel, Bib, May. 
Psalms 42 and 43: an interpretation, H. Gunkel, Bib. 
Purchase by the organized factory, H. L. Arnold, Eng. 
Race decline, Education not the cause of, G. J. Engelmann, 
Pops. 
“Race suicide” and common sense, NAR. 
Race, Suicide of the, W. R. MacDermott, West. 
Radium, W. A. Shenstone, Corn. 
Railroad mileage and wealth, G. M. Walker, WW. 
Railroad travel, Comforts of, M. G. Cunniff, WW. 
tailroads of America—II., E. F. Naulty, Era. 
Ranjitsinhji, Prince, ‘“*at home,” P. C. Standing, Cass. 
Rattlesnake and its venom, W. H. Backus, Out W. 
Religion and morality, C. G. Shaw, AJT, April. 
Religion in general education, G. A. Coe, Bib. 


‘‘Religion, The Boston,” M. A. DeW. Howe, Atlan. 

Religious liberty in colonial New York under the Dutch, 
R. S. Guernsey, Gunt. 

Religious novel and drama, Revival of the, J. M. Oxley, Can. 

Reptiles, Reproduction of, C. S. Brimley, ANat, April. 

**Republics versus Woman,” West. 

Robert Browning Settlement, London, B. O. Flower, Arena. 

Robespierre, Tyranny of, G. Grabinski, RasN, May 16. 

Rod, Edouard, G. Cena, NA, May 1. 

Mogess Samuel: his “Italy ’’ and “Poems,” W. L. Andrews, 

amp. 

Romanticism: what is it? G. L. Swiggett, SR, April. 

Roon, Albrecht von, E. Marcks, DeutR, May 1. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, A. Armanni, RasN, May 1. ; 

Rose, The, of yesterday and to-day, Katherine V. C. 
Matthews, Cos. 

Rural community, Problem of the, G. T. Nesmith, AJS, May. 

Russia and Finland, Nou, May 1. 

Russia, Natural resources of, USM. 

Russia: the Czar, his ministers, and his manifesto, R. E. C. 
Long, Fort. 

Sadowa, EK. Ollivier, RDM, May 1. 

Sailor, The deep sea—II., Life ashore, B. Brandenburg, FrL. 

St. Francis, Footprints of, Vida D. Scudder, Out. 

Salmons, Pacific, C. Rutter, CLA. 

Salmon-fisheries on the Columbia River, R. 8S. Baker, Cent. 

Salt and Pellagra, C. Lombroso, NA, May 1. 

ao Capistrano Mission, Harriet F. McLeod, AMonM, 
May. 

taxon and Slav: the civilization battle, F. A. Ogg, Chaut. 

Scott, Sir Walter, as a lawyer, N. McCrimmon, GBag. 

Scottish gentry, Drinking customs of the old, A. Wood, Gent. 

Sea, the lure of the, I. O. Rankin, Out. 

Seeds, Life of, H. S. Williams, Era, May. 

Septuagint, Geography of the, H. A. Redpath, AJT, April. 

Shakespeare and music, C. Bellaigue, RDM, May 15. 

Shakespeare in Italy ? E. de Morsier, BU, May. 

Shakespeare in Japan, Revue, May 1. 

Shaw, Dr. Edward R., Mary R. G. Davis, Ed. 

Shottery, A sketcher’s vacation in, Jane B. Reid, Out. 

Siberia and Manchuria, Eastern, G. F. Wright, Chaut. 

Sicily: through Nelson’s duchy, W. Sharp, PMM. 

“= the home, How to care for the, Mary E. Thornton, 

Jos. 

Silence in life and in art, G. Bianchini, RasN, May 16. 

Silver, International codperation in behalf of, BankNY. 

Singing, Mr. Edward Lloyd on, D. Williamson, YW. 

Slavery, White, in colonial times, Annie N. Bourne, NewE. 

Smoke of industrial cities: how will it be done away with? 
Dr. Kalckhoff, Deut. 

Social ——— L. Riviére, RefS, May 1. 

Social differentiation and social integration, L. F. Ward, 
AJS, May. a 

Social experiment, victorious, Story of a, B. O. Flower, 
Arena. 

‘Socialist’ programme, C. F. Adams, West. 

Sociology, Introduction to—Iil., G. De Greef, AJS, May. 

Sociology, Moot points in—I., E. A. Ross, AJS, May. 

Sociology, Recent tendencies in—III., E. A. Ross, QJEcon, 


ay. 
South African problems, C. Pilgrim, RPP, May. 
Spain, Church of Rome in, J. McCabe, Contem, 
Spencer, Herbert, Last words of, E. B. McCormick, West. 
Spenser, Edmund, J. J. Jusserand, RPar, May 1. 
Standard Oil Company, History of the—VIII., The great 
consummation, Ida M. Tarbell, McCl. 
Stars, Double, PopA. 
Stars that periodically glow and fade, Rose O’Halloran, 


opA. 
Siete onl and how he may be dethroned, L. F. C. Garvin, 
Jent. 
Stoddard, Richard Henry, R. Hitchcock, Lamp. 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, Baron, W. R. Stewart, Cos. 
Strauss, Richard, as man and musician, A.E.Keeton,Contem. 
Strawberries, How to grow: a symposium, CLA. 
Sugar-beet in the United States, W. R. Lighton and C. E. 
Duffie, Cos. 
Suicide in the United States, 1897-1901, W. B. Bailey, Yale, 


May. 

Sun book—III., The story of creation, J. Hazelrig, Mind. 

Sunday-school, New educational association and the new- 
br seq J. L. Hurlbut, Hom. 

Sunderee 1001, Opportunity of the small, B. S. Winchester, 
3ib, May. 

Supreme Court of the United States, J. H. Choate, NAR. 

Syme, David, on “The Soul,” G. Forester, West. 

Syria, a land of deserted cities, H. C. Butler, Cent. 

Taff Vale case, J. G. Steffee, ALR. 

Taj and its designers, E. B. Havell, NineC. 

Taxation of franehise values, E. R. A. Seligman, Gunt. 

Taxation of mortgages, Yale, May. 

Telegraphy, Hertzian wave wireless—I., J. A. Fleming,PopS 

Tennyson: a new estimate, F. Harrison, NAR. 

Theater, A famous old Italian, W. J. Lawrence, Gent. 

Theatrical business in America, C. Hawtrey, Fort. 

Theatrical library at Aisthorpe Hall, Lincoln, Potpourri 
from the, R. Grey, Era. 
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Thies, Adolphe, Letters and papers of, 1871-1873, F. Loliée, 

eut. 

Thuggee, Romance of, Cham. 

Tolstoy, Count, U npublished fragments from the journal of, 
Revue, May 1. 

Tolstoy, Leo, mystic and realist, E. H. Crosby, Mind. 

Trade. international, Costs in, F. Walker, Yale, May. 

Trout, Cut-throat, and its relativ es, B. W. Evermann, CLA. 

Trout stream, My, F. Durlin, Jr., O: 

Trusts, Case against the, B. O. Flower, Arena. 

— and how it is certified to be truth, D.S 

om. 

Tuberculosis, Social aspects of, Lilian Brandt, Annals, May. 

Turkey, Modern, and the Sultan, A.Vambéry, Revue, May 1. 

Turkish coalfields: visit to the, Cham. 

Uganda, Story of, NatR. 

United States : American imperialism to date, West. 

United States Steel Corporation bond conversion, H. L. 
Wilgus, QJEcon, May. 

University of Durham, England, LeisH. 

University tendencies in America, D. S. Jordan, po 

Vacation, The most healthful, A. T. Bristow, WW 

Vacations for the workers, F. Matthews, W Ww. 

Vacations, The business of, L. Perry, ww. 

Vaccination, Real value of, San. 

Value, Prestige, L. M. Keasbey, QJEcon, May. 

Vancouver Island from a farmer’s standpoint, E. Duncan, 
Cham 

Venezuela and its ne — MisR. 

Venus, The yet, E. V. Heward, Mac. 

Vigny, Alfred de, E. ieee Revue, May 1. 

War Department: military administration, W. H. Carter, 
Scrib. 


. Gregory, 


War of 1812—IX., J. Hannay, Can. 

baie ie. Humphry, as a social reformer, Mrs. 8. A. Too- 
ey, Y 

Warfare: strategy and tactics in mountain ranges—X., T. 
M. Maguire, USM. 

Ww ashington, Improvement of the city of, PopS. 

Weismann, August, W. Bélsche, DeutR, May. 

Wesley and the Wesleyan movement, J. M. Buckley, AMRR. 

ween: John, 46 — of the birth of, J. H. Ross, Hom; 

ice, N. 

WwW B.A John, in his own day, Canon Overton, Corn. 

Wessex witches, witchery, and witchcraft, H: Lea, NineC. 

Whitman, Walt, at fifty dollars a volume, H.L. Traubel, Era, 

Widow’s two mites, The, P. Carus, OC. 

Willard, Edward 8., W. P. Eaton, Fr. 

William, George Gilbert, R. N. Burnett, Cos. 

Wire sless telegraphy, Progress in, W. Mav er, Jr., CasM. 

Women’s clubs in New England, Martha E. D. White, NewE. 

Workingmen’s insurance, Dr. Zacher, SocS. 

World, The, beyond our senses, C. Sny der, Harp. 

Wi orship, Public, and the Christian musician, G. C. Gow, 
AJT, April. 

Yachting: the cup races, J. R. Spears, WW. 

Yachting: the early showing of the first Shamrock, W. M. 
Thompson, O. 

Yachting: The sailing of Reliance, J. R. “ee 0. 

— i On horseback through the, H. D 
A pe 

Yosemite, Indian mythology of the, G. E. Townsend, Over. 

Yosemite Park, Rock wonders of, Helen L. Jones, CLA. 

Ziegler Polar expedition, NatGM. 

Zine district, Missouri-Kansas, F. Everle, NatM. 

Zola, Emile, Books of, L. Strachey, Lamp. 


. Sedgwick, 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 
[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, Phila. 

AHR. 

AJS. 

AJT. 

ALR. 


AMonM. Pe a an range a Magazine, 
Jashington, D. 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. 
ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. 
AQ. American Quarterly, Boston. 
Annals. Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc, Science, 
Phila 
Architectural Record, N. Y. 
Arena, N. Y. 
Art Journal, London. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 
Badminton, London, 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. 
BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, N. 
Biblical World, ¢ thie ago. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O 
Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- 
Sanne, 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 
burgh. 
BL. Book-Lover, N.Y. 
Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. 
BP. Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 
CDR. Cameraand Dark Room, N.Y. 
Can. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 
Cass. Cassell’s Magazine, London. 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Cath. Catholic World, N. Y. 
Cent. Century Magazine, N. Y 
Cham. Chambers’s Journal, 
burgh. 
Chaut. Chautauquan, Springfield, O. 
Contem. Contemporary Review, Lon- 
don. 
Cornhill, London. 
Cosmopolitan, N. Y. 
Country Life in America,N.Y. 
Craftsman, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Critic, N. Y. 
Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin. 
Dial, Chicago. 
Dublin Review, Dublin. 
Edinburgh Review, London. 
Education, Boston. 
Educational Review, N. Y. 


American Historical Review, 
N.Y 


of Soci- 
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